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Clerical Taxation By Consent, 1279-1301 


HE first clerical taxes of the reign of Edward I, like those of 

its final years, were the result of agreement between the king and 
the pope. In 1301 and again in 1305, clerical tenths for the benefit 
of the king were raised by papal mandate, a procedure of which 
there had already been two examples in the preceding reign. 
In 1272 the pope proceeded, not by mandate, but by persuasion. 
Edward received the news of his father’s death while he was staying 
at the court of Charles of Anjou on his way back from the crusade. 
Moving northwards, he was greeted with marked signs of favour 
at the papal court, and Guy de Montfort, unpunished for over a 
year for his share in the murder of Edward’s cousin, Henty of 
Almaine, was imprisoned. At the same time Gregory applied 
pressure to the English clergy which resulted in the first clerical 
taxes of the reign. Two papal delegates arrived in London and 
asked the clergy for a tenth for two years towards the expenses which 
Edward and his brother had incurred over the crusade.? Their 
mission was successful. The king was granted a tenth for one year, 
based on the assessment made under the direction of the bishop of 
Norwich in 1254.3 This was to be renewed for a second year, in 
favour of his brother, Edmund.‘ ,; 

The tax was collected under the direction of Raymond de 
Norgaret, the papal agent and general collector in England. There 
is little evidence of the methods and machinery he employed, but 
it is sufficient to refute the allegation of one chronicler, that he 
retained the greater part of the proceeds for papal use. The 

1In 1217 and in 1226: see W. E. Lunt, Financial Relations of the Papacy with England 
to 1327 (Cambridge, Mass., 1939). 

2 Ann. Mon. (Winchester), ii. 113. Ramsay, The Dawn of the Constitution, 1216-1307 
(London, 1908), p. 535, reads: ‘ from Canterbury ’, but it seems clear that the northern 
province was equally subject to the tax, cf. arrears orders to the northern sheriffs 
and to the justiciar of Chester, C.C.R. (1272-1312), p. 163. 

3 See, The Valuation of Norwich, ed. W. E. Lunt (London, 1920). 

4 Ann. Mon. (Winchester), ii. 115. Lunt, op. cit. p. 236: ‘ There is no indication 
that Edmund ever received any of the proceeds.’ See Calendar of Papal Registers 
(ed. Bliss), i. 446-76, for a letter to Edward, urging brotherly treatment of Edmund in 
this matter, and another to Queen Eleanor, asking the use of her influence to that end. 

5 See W. E. Lunt, Financial Relations . . ., p. 618, for some account of this important 
Gascon papal agent. 

* Westm. iii. 32, ad dispositionem papae partem maximam congregavit, but see Lunt, 
op. cit. p. 235: ‘ The disposal of the proceeds was directed entirely by the king ’, with 


ample evidence. 
* All rights reserved. 
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chancellor and treasurer acknowledged the receipt of 8coo marks 
in 12741 which were apparently administered as a separate fund.? 
Some payments were made direct to royal creditors, for example, to 
the executors of the late bishop of Chichester,’ and to the queen 
mother. There seems no reason to doubt that all but a very small 
proportion of the tax was collected and found its way into the 
king’s hands. The sheriffs were instructed to exact payment from 
defaulters and arrears were being collected at least as late as October 
1276. These were assigned to the keeper of the Tower of London, 
‘for forwarding the works there ’.® 

It was not until 1301 that pope and king once more combined 
to tax the English clergy. Meanwhile, the burden of taxation grew 
greater. Twice, however, during this period, from 1274, and again 
from 1291, they were required to pay sexennial tenths for papal 
uses. There were at least four procurations,’ while the king on 
eight occasions taxed clerical incomes on his own account, seven 
times after obtaining their consent and once, in 1297, after con- 
sent had been refused, by means of the subterfuge of outlawing 
the clergy and exacting a fine equivalent to the tax originally 
demanded, for receiving them back into his peace.* Immediately 
after the reconciliation with Archbishop Winchelsey which marked 
the end of this crisis, Edward made a new demand and, when the 
difficulties repeated themselves, ordered on his own authority ® 
the levy of a third on temporalities, offering, as an alternative, 
to accept the payment of a full fifth. It seems possible that this 


1 C.P.R. (1272-1281), p. §4 (18 July 1274). 

2 C.P.R. (1272-1281), pp. 353-4 (26 November 1279), acquittance to the treasurers 
for fourteen different payments, from what is, presumably, this sum which appears 
to have been housed in the New Temple, see C.P.R. (1272-1281), p. 140. 

3 C.P.R. (1272-1281), p. 63 (2 November 1274), presumably Bishop Richard Wych 
(1245-53). 

4 C.P.R. (1272-1281), p. 80 (18 February 1275). 

5 C.P.R. (1272-1281), p. 129. Giles of Oudenarde was keeper of the works of the 
Tower. A number of acquittances were issued for payments to him ‘ for forwarding 
the works there ’, e.g. C.P.R. (1272-1287), pp. 129 and 140. 

® On these two great taxes and their disposal, see W. E. Lunt, Financial Relations . . . 
PP. 311 ef seqq. and pp. 346 ef seqq. 

7W. E. Lunt, op. cit. pp. 511-6o. 

® The full list of clerical taxes raised without papal influence during the reign 
reads: 

(1) 1279-80 Canterbury fifteenth and York tenth for one year. 

(2) 1283 Canterbury twentieth for two years. 

(3) 1286 York thirtieth for three years. 

(4) 1290 Canterbury and York tenth. 

(5) 1290 » »  »» moiety. 

(6) 1290 9» 2» os» tenth, 

(7) 1297 is a » a fifth either as such or under cover of a fine. 

(8) 1297 ~—~A fifth, or a third of temporalities. 

(9) 1297 Canterbury tenth and York fifth. 

® Cotton, p. 335, ‘ auctoritate regia ’. 
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tax was merged into, or superseded by, the tenth (a fifth for the 
northern province) which was granted in November 1297, for 
national defence. What follows is a chronological account of the 
king’s tax relations with the English clergy. 

The lay fifteenth of 12751 directly affected the clergy only in 
respect of their temporal possessions. Edward, at this time, asked 
the clergy for a grant, but they pleaded the tenths already paid and 
the papal tenth then being raised as a result of the decision of the 
Council of Lyons, and escaped an immediate levy, although the king 
later asserted that they had, at this time, made clear promises for the 
future.? 


Canterbury Fifteenths and York Tenths of 1279-80 


The clergy were reminded of these half-promises in 1279, 
when the king asked for a fifteenth towards the expenses of the 
Welsh campaign. In a letter to the bishop of London, summoning 
a Canterbury convocation for January, Pecham made a spirited 
plea for a grant, urging that the church had suffered at the hands of 
the Welsh, against whom the king had been struggling, and in- 
sisting that she ought not to be behindhand when subsidies had 
already been granted, ‘ per nobiles et plebeios’.* Edward wrote to 
Giffard, bishop of Worcester, giving the expenses of the recent 
truce with France as a further reason for the extent of his needs 
and stating clearly the doctrine of the responsibility of all subjects 
for the upkeep of government.‘ 

The convocation of the southern province eventually granted 
a fifteenth for three years, according to the Norwich taxation,® 
and the York clergy, meeting at Pontefract in February 1280, 
granted a tenth for two years. The diocese of Carlisle made a 
separate grant of a similar levy, dating from 24 October.? The 
archdeaconry of Richmond, too, was not a participant in the general 
grant.® 


1 J. F. Willard, Parliamentary Taxes om Personal Property, 1290-1334 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1934). 

2 Ann. Mon. (Wykes), iv. 265-6, has the best account of these negotiations. For 
further accounts of the financial business of this year, see Ann. Mon. (Osney), iv. 265; 
Rot. Parl. i. 224; Ann. Mon. (Dunstable), ii. 266 and 268 (for details of contributions) ; 
and Parl. Writs, i. 5 (King to Kilwardby). 

3 Ann. Mon. (Osney), iv. 286; Cotton, p. 160 (dated 6 November 1279). 

4*Propter quae justius et rationabilius esse censetur, quod cleri communitas quae 
non minus quam tota plebs reliqua sub nostro regimine vivit, et nostra defensione 
et protectione in temporalibus, et plerumque in spiritualibus protegitur et munitur ’” 
(Wilkins, Concilia, ii. 40-1). 5 Cotton, p. 160. 

® Wilkins, ii. 40, 41. 7 Lanercost, p. 105. 

8 There is a general uncertainty among authorities as to the readiness with which 
these grants were made. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England (London, 1875), 
ii. 148, mentions much discussion and this seems to be substantiated by the number of 
documents relating to the subject in Wilkins, ii. 37-42, and by the delay at Carlisle. 
A similar lack of agreement among chroniclers surrounds the exact nature of the grant 
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Further details of this tax appear in the Responsum Cleri* issued 
by the clergy of the northern province in reply to the king’s demands. 
As in the southern province, this tax was to be levied on the Norwich 
assessment. At this time the sexennial tenth, ordered by the Council 
of Lyons, was being raised on the basis of a fresh assessment, and 
the northern clergy specifically stated that Edward’s collectors 
were not to use this new taxation. The spirit of resistance to en- 
croachment by royal officials was strong, collection was to be made 
by bishops or by their deputies and no one else* and payments 
were to be made twice yearly, at Christmas and on St. John the 
Baptist’s day. It was further stipulated that the tax was to be 
‘beneficiorum .. . ecclesiasticorum’. Those who had already 
paid on their temporalities under the lay fifteenth should on this 
occasion pay only on their spiritualities. 

Payments began quite soon. On 24 May 1282, Giffard, bishop 
of Worcester, was acquited for the payment of £80 due from 
the archdeaconry of Gloucester. From then until at least as late 
as May 1285, there appear, in the patent rolls, acquittances for the 
payment of large sums for this tax. The smallest of these is the 
payment by the Premonstratensian abbey of Torre, in Devonshire, 
of 5 marks, 7 shillings and three-halfpence to the keeper of the 
wardrobe.5 The largest records the transfer from William of 


itself. This is particularly noticeable in the parallel Osney and Wykes chronicles. 
Osney, p. 286, attributes to York a fifteenth for two years and to Canterbury a tenth for 
three years. Wykes, p. 286, records a Canterbury tenth and a York fifteenth, both for 
two years; he says of the York grant ‘ quintam decimam per ii annos’. The editor 
expresses the opinion that # should read ii, although why he should do so in view of 
the parallel entry ‘per duos annos’ remains a mystery. Stubbs, however, boldly 
plunges for a triennial fifteenth, and, for the northern province, its more speedy equiv- 
alent, a tenth for two years, op. cit. p. 113. Ramsay, Revenues of the Kings of England, 
1066-1399 (Oxford, 1925), ii. 16, rightly follows him in this. There is in the Public 
Record Office a single parchment containing a list of payments into the wardrobe, 
in the ninth and tenth years, headed ‘ Recepte in garderoba’. It consists of entries 
relating to eight dioceses and a sum whose total amounts to £4267 135. 4d. The 
first entry originally read ‘ Item quintadecima Archiepiscopus Ebor’, a form which, 
save for the alteration of the name of the diocese, is retained in the succeeding entries. 
But, in this case a line has been drawn under the word ‘ quintadecima’ and the word 
‘decima’ superimposed. This change (as appears from a note on a separate parchment 
stitched to the original) was made at the instance of the treasurer and barons on the 
occasion of the winding up of the affairs of William of Louth, sometime keeper of the 
wardrobe, in the regnal year 27. The note thus added contains an explanation of 
the change which, by reason of its authoritative nature, must be regarded as settling 
the problem of the amounts of the 1279-80 grants in favour of the opinion of Stubbs: 
‘quod annis x et xi clerus provinciae Ebor. concesserat Regi decimam bonorum 
suorum tantum et clerus provinciae Cantuar. concesserat Regi dictis annis x et xi 
et anno xii quintamdecimam bonorum suorum’, P.R.O. E. 101/351/no. 4. 

1 Wilkins, ii. 42. 

® Ibid. ‘ per ordinarios locorum, vel ab eisdem deputatos, et non per alios colligatur ’. 
But the church officials concerned did not disdain secular protection. On 7 June 1282 
protection was issued, for ‘ as long as he is engaged in collecting the fifteenth in the 
diocese of Hereford ’, to Master Robert of Gloucester, parson of the church of Wrays- 
bury. C.P.R. (1281-1292), p. 25. 3 C.P.R. (1281-1292), p. 23. 

* Ibid. pp. 16-163 passim. 5 Ibid. p. 16. 
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Beverley, king’s clerk, receiver and collector in the county of 
York, to William of Perton, king’s clerk, at Chester, of a total of 
£3447 paid in six instalments over a period of nearly two years. 

Edward’s policy in the administration of this tax was dictated 
by circumstances. He was occupied with the Welsh war, and he 
mobilized his financial resources in a manner suited to his purpose, 
using as his instrument the flexible, and still largely personal, 
machinery of the wardrobe. The audit of the affairs of William of 
Louth, who was keeper of the wardrobe during this period, reveals 
that in two years he received over £4200 of the proceeds of this 
tax from six dioceses and two archdeaconries.2, Much, too, went 
through the hands of William of Perton, in whose hands the financial 
organization of the Welsh campaign appears to have rested.? 

The diocesan bishops received orders to collect and deposit 
the tax in a safe place, employing discreet and faithful men, so 
that the archbishops might certify the king of its collection. These 
diocesan quotas were further amassed by Edward in central treasure- 
houses, for various purposes.‘ 

During the summer and autumn of 1282, Edward tried to raise 
money by negotiation with individual shires and boroughs.’ John 
of Kirkby, one of the chancellor’s right-hand men,* was appointed 
to this task in June, but although he was not entirely unsuccessful 
the king decided on another resort to a general levy. From 
Rhuddlan he issued orders for the ‘new expedient’? of twin 
financial councils, each comprising representatives of both clergy 
and laity; to meet on 20 January 1283.8 

In both assemblies the laity, who were fully represented, voted a 
thirtieth, but the clergy were less amenable. The southern clergy, 
meeting at Northampton, refused a grant, pleading the absence of 
representatives of the lower clergy. Pecham called a full con- 
vocation for 9 May, in London, but further resistance put off the 
grant until 20 October.® The king asked for a tenth for three years 
towards the expenses of the Welsh war, but the archbishop and 
bishops with ‘ praelatis atque clero, ubi a procuratoribus totius 
cleri fuit manifeste contributioni huiusmodi contradictum ’.!° 


1C.P.R. (1281-1292), pp. 71-2. 

2 P.R.O. E. 101/351/no. 4, in the regnal years 9 and 10, £4267 135. 4d. 

3 The exchequer miscellanea and the ancient correspondence contain much evidence 
of his financial administration of these campaigns. 

* The orders for the disposition of this money were issued on campaign and em- 
bodied in the Welsh Rolls. They were printed in Prynne, Records, ii. 289 et seqq. 

5 This practice was a common feature of royal tax-raising in France at the time. 
See J. R. Strayer and C. H. Taylor, Studies in Early French Taxation (Cambridge, Mass., 
1939), Pp- 21, 68. 

6 Parl. Writs, i. 386. 7 Stubbs, op. cit. ii. 119. 

8 Parl. Writs, i. 10; Foedera, i. 386. 

® Ann. Mon. (Dunstable), iii. 295; Ann. Mon. (Worcester), iv. 487. 

10 Ann. Mon. (Dunstable), iii. 295. 
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The clergy drew up a series of articles against the proposed 
contribution’ which shows their case, based upon a mixture of 
principle and expediency. They pointed out that, of the fifteenth 
recently granted by the clergy, one year and a term still remained 
to be paid; that the church had paid so much in royal and crusading 
taxation, that its ministrations were beginning to suffer, and added, 
that the purpose of this request for an aid implied the shedding of 
Christian blood, which was expressly forbidden the clergy. Finally, 
“quia speratur a domine Papa novae praestationis seu contribu- 
tionis jugum imponi ecclesiae Anglicanae. Quia ecclesia Romana, 
a tempore cuius non extat memoria, tantis non fuit exposita periculis 
et oppressionibus, ut est modo. Propter quod, ad novam tributi 
concessionem domino regi faciendam, ecclesiam nostram seu nos 
obligare, seu quicquam promittere, non audemus; nisi prius super 
hoc summus pontifex consulatur.? The seeds of future conflict 
were already taking root. 


Eventually, the Canterbury clergy granted a triennial twentieth.” 
At York, when the laity followed the example of the southern 
assembly in granting a thirtieth, the clergy were equally unwilling— 
although the details of their resistance are not extant, nor is there 
any evidence that they made a grant. The collection of this tax 
quickly became involved with that of the preceding one, since its 
administration was carried on by the machinery set up for the 
earlier levies, and the returns of the officials concerned soon refer, 
almost indiscriminately, to either. 


If we may argue for the whole province, from the evidence for 


1 Ann. Mon. (Dunstable), iii. 295-6. 

? Dunstable, p. 299: ‘eodem anno . . . concessit clerus Anglicanae ecclesiae domino 
regi vicesimam spiritualium obventionum, secundum taxationem Northwicensis 
episcopi, per triennium duraturum.’ Stubbs, op. cit. ii. 119, accepts these figures 
but the evidence is by no means unanimous. Ramsay, Revenues, ii. 22, says ‘ the Canter- 
bury clergy agreed to a thirtieth ’, and for this assertion there is the evidence of Trivet, 
p. 307 and Everisden, ii. 231. But the Par/. Writs, i. 12-14 and Peckham’s Regis#er, ii. 
534, 536, 564, may be called in support of Stubbs’ view as well as the evidence of official 
documents such as is contained in the patent rolls, which must be regarded as conclusive. 
See C.P.R. (1281-1292), pp. 163-4 (16 May 1285), grant to ‘divers merchants’ the 
king’s creditors, of the arrears of the lay thirtieth, the fifteenth ‘ heretofore granted 
by the clergy’ and the twentieth ‘ recently granted by the same’. See also, reference 
on the same page to ‘ receivers of the twentieth from the clergy’ and C.P.R. (1287- 
1292), pp. 184 (8 July 1282); 223 (21 February 1286); 303 (8 November 1288). 

® There is a difference of opinion among secondary authorities as to this. Stubbs, 
op. cit. ii. 119, declares that the clergy of the northern province satisfied the royal 
commission with promises that were still unfulfilled in 1286, and cites good evidence 
for this, viz. Foedera, i. 673; Wilkins, ii. 127. Ramsay, who gives no authority for his 
statement, is of opinion that the York clergy eventually agreed to give up a tenth for 
two years, Revenues, ii. 22. In view of the absence of any corroborative evidence and of 
his own failure to cite authorities, it seems fair to assume that Ramsay has inferred, 
from the abundant evidence for the collection of a biennial York tenth at this time, 
that such a grant was made. But there is no reason why such evidence should not 
refer solely to the grant of 1280, for, as we have seen, the parallel southern fifteenth 
was in the process of being collected at least as late as 1285. 
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the two dioceses of Lincoln, and Bath and Wells, it is safe to assert 
that most of the money was raised before the grant of the next 
general tenth in 1290.1 In 1288, outstanding arrears of the fifteenth 
in the diocese of Lincoln amounted to no more than £8 25. 10}$d.2 
while, by this same year, the diocese of Bath and Wells had paid 
both the fifteenth and the twentieth in full,’ though small arrears 
from some dioceses continued to come in for many years.‘ 


York thirtieth for three years, 1286 


The view that the clergy of the northern province succeeded, 
in 1283, in putting the king off with promises, is substantiated by 
the terms of a demand for a grant made three years later in 1286. 
This appears in a letter, dated August 1286, which recounts the 
grant by the Canterbury clergy and the promises of York, and 
proceeds: ‘ clerus Cantuar’ provinciae, qui in promissione inventus 
fuerat valde durus, in reddendo promissum extitit liberalis; et 
clerus vester, qui votis nostris verbaliter annuit prima vice, quod 
promiserat, postmodum implete noluit ullo modo: Quocirca vos 
rogamus, quatinus habito colloquio cum clero vestro, eundem ad 
solvendum nobis, quod gratis promisit, cum nos id compleverimus 
pro quo promissio facta fuit, modis quibus expedire videritis, 


1A. An unusually full ‘ hastening letter’, dated 20 January 1285, appears in 
Pontissara’s Register, ii. 443. Headed ‘ Breve Regis episcopo Wynton’ de colligendo 
arreragia vicesime domino Regi concesse ’, it goes on to remind the bishop of the king’s 
efforts to check the Welsh depredations, but ‘ angue latitante in herba ’, there has been 
more trouble, over which God has at last granted victory. This peace involved huge 
debts and the bishop is asked to assist the payment of the clerical twentieth for two 
years, ‘ad exonerationem debitorum ipsorum nobis concéssit liberaliter et benigne’. 
As the first term of the concession was completed on the feast of St. Martin last, the 
bishop is asked to help in gathering the proceeds together, and getting them to the 
Middle Temple. Adam of Bodington, ‘ presentium portitor’ is to co-operate in the 
work, ‘ secundum quod ei injunximus viva voce ’. 

B. P.R.O. E. 401/67—headed ‘ Philipus de Willugby pro Thesaurario’, reads 
* salutem, quum sibi, ad instanciam venerabilis patris in Christo domini R. London’ 
episcopi, vobis mando per presentes quatinus arreragia decime, quintadecime et 
vicesime domino Regi in diocese sua debita que bono modo citra adventum meum 
de partibus transmarinis solvere posset per ipsum in scaccario dicti Regis solvantur 
et ea que de difficili restant per ipsum colligendum seu levandum ponantum in 
respectum usque adventum meum supradictum scriptum apud Dovror ix die Jan.’ 

2 The chancellor of St. Paul’s was appointed to audit and receive the accounts of both 
the fifteenth and the twentieth. His acquittance of the bishop of Lincoln is in C.P.R. 
(1281-1292), p. 223. 

3C.P.R. (1281-1292), p. 311. This is an inspeximus and confirmation. It gives 
details showing that the sum due from the bishopric for the two taxes was £936 65. 10d. 
Of this £792 os. 10}$d. had been paid to divers merchants on the king’s account, 
£56 145. 53d. in allowances to collectors and £63 6s. 4d. in expenses, the small balance 
having been paid to a Lucchese merchant. 

4 From the regnal year 19 when the receipt rolls first mention such payments there 
is a steady flow of small sums in payment of arrears, not only of this twentieth, but of the 
fifteenth, and the York tenth, granted in 1280. These payments, very small in amount, 
continued at least as late as the regnal year 24, viz. until after the moiety payments were 
in process, P.R.O. E. 401/117-139 passim. 
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inducatis; sicut enim donum a principio gratuitum fore dinoscitur, 
sic inducit ingratitudinem facta promissio non servata.’} 

On 6 September, the archbishop wrote to Ralph Ireton, bishop 
of Carlisle, quoting a royal letter,? of 11 October, to Antony Bek, 
which summoned ‘ clerum nostrae civitatis, diocesis, et provinciae 
generaliter . . . quocirca fraternitati vestrae firmiter injungendo 
mandamus, quod vos cum clero vestro, per vos, vel per procuratores 
pro vobis et clero vestro sufficienter instructos ’.* 

The archbishop’s reply to the king’s message repudiates any 
promise made during the reign of his predecessor ¢ but informs him 
of the grant of a triennial thirtieth according to the Taxation 
of Norwich. The adhesion of Durham to this scheme was also 
announced.§ 

There is ample evidence that this tax was collected.6 The arch- 
bishop issued orders for its collection, ‘ per ordinarios locorum ’,’ 
and named two days a year for payments. Two receivers were 
appointed for the receipt and safe custody of the proceeds. Orders 
were issued at the same time, for the enforcing of payment, ‘ per 
censuram ecclesiasticam si necesse fuerit ’.® A letter to the collectors 
of the thirtieth appointed to different archdeaconries’ ordered pay- 
ment of proceeds to be made to certain Italian merchants" (4 Match 
1288),!? whilst another at this time requires that it should be sent to 
London by the collectors. This confusion of orders, which was 


perhaps the result of Edward’s absence in Gascony," was the subject 
of a letter from the archbishop to Edmund, earl of Cornwall, 
the king’s lieutenant in England.’ 

On 21 July 1289, Walter of Maidstone was appointed to audit 
the collectors’ accounts and to collect arreats, which were to be 
sent to Thomas Guidicionis and his fellow merchants of Lucca.® 


1 Foedera, i. 673. 

2 Records of the Northern Convocation, pp. 11-17. 

5 Ibid. p. 13; also Wilkins, ii. 127. 

* Archbishop Wickwane (d. 26-27 August 1285); he was succeeded by John le 
Romeyne, elected 29 October 1285. 

5 Wilkins, ii. 127. Records of the Northern Convocation, pp. 15-16; Wilkins places 
this document in 1286, Manay (editor of the Records of the Northern Convocation) 
under the year 1287. 

® Although neither Stubbs nor Ramsay mentions it. 

7 Romeyne’s Register, i. 23, no. 49 (3 July 1287). 

8 24 June and 25 December. 

® Ibid. i. 23, no. 49 (3 July 1287). 

10 Thid. i. 25, no. 61 (3 March 1287 or 1288). 

1 Thid. 25, no. 62. 

12 In view of the references in this document to ‘ arrears ’, it seems safe to assume 
that 1288 is the correct date. 

13 Tbid. i, 26 (20 March 1287 or 1288). 

14 May 1286—August 1289. Stubbs, op. cit. pp. 123 and 124. 

18 Ibid. i. 26, top entry. 

16 Ibid. i. 29, no. 67. Royal writ contained in letter of Archbishop Romeyne’s 
dated 3 August. There is no doubt about the tax to which this appointment refers, 
it was ‘ ad audiendum compotum collectorum tricesime ’. 
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This king’s clerk had been appointed to a similar office in respect 
of the York tenths only a few weeks before.! The collection of 
arrears continued for some years after this,? until cither 1293 or 


1294.° 


Canterbury and York Tenth 1290. The ‘ Ely’ Tenth 


In the summer of 1290, not long aftet his return from Gascony, 
Edward asked for subsidies from all sections of the community. 
No record is known to exist of the proceedings of the Clipstone 
parliament which was summoned for 15 July 1291,‘ but it is clear 
that Edward obtained a fifteenth on moveables.’ At the same time 
he asked for a clerical tenth and took a step perhaps calculated 
to please his clerical subjects, the expulsion cf the Jews. On 
2 October the clergy met at Ely, to consider this demand.’ It seems 
likely that the expulsion was, in part, the result of papal pressure. 
It is easy to over-simplify the history of the decline in Jewish fortunes 
in the thirteenth century,® but it is certain that their banishment 
from England had, at least in the minds of some of the clergy, 
a direct outcome in the grant of this tenth. The annalist of 


1 Romeyne’s Register, i. 27-8. Letter dated 9 June 1289. 

2 P.R.O. E. 401/119 and following passim, for example, Ebor—De collectoribus 
xxxe dudum a c(lero) r(egi) c(oncesse) in archiepiscopatu Ebor—xl li. de arreragiis 
eiusdem xxxe. 

3 Romeyne’s Register, i. 40, no. 100 (4 March 1293 or 1294). Order for the ex- 
communication by the official or by his commissary-general, of all who did not appear to 
pay arrears at the church of York on the first day after the Annunciation. 

* Parl. Writs, i. 21. 5 See orders for its collection. Parl. Writs, i. 24. 

® Foedera, i. 736, for safe conduct for their departure, dated 27 July 1290. 

7 Stubbs, op. cit. ii. 127, n. 3 for references. Also, the phrase apud Ely in the receipt 
roll entries for this tenth. 

8 As perhaps it was oversimplified in P. Elman, ‘ The Economic causes of the 
expulsion of the Jews in 1290’, Ec. H.R. vii, 145-54. The view there expressed that 
the underlying cause of the expulsion was economic is sustained by Professor 
David Knowles, ante, lvii, 198, who adds that ‘the immediate and ostensible 
occasion was a papal rebuke to England for the exceptionally favourable treatment 
received there by the Jews’. Jewish wealth was very much smaller and less broadly 
based than that of their Italian rivals who had most extensive commercial interests, 
whereas the Jews seem to have dealt exclusively in loan-business. Heavy tallaging 
(for details see Elman), Joc. cit. pp. 153-4) reduced their wealth and usefulness, and made 
many of them financially dependent upon wealthy and influential gentiles like the notor- 
ious financier Adam of Stratton (on whom, see Starrs and Jewish Charters preserved in 
the British Museum, by 1. Abrahams, J. P. Stokes and H. Loewe (The Jewish Historical 
Society of England) vol. ii, W. Page, ‘ Excursus on Sir Adam de Stratton’, pp. Ixxv 
et seqq. But the history of English Jewry during the second half of the thirteenth 
century is meaningless unless it is read in its wider European context. See Cambridge 
Mediaeval History, vii. 88, for indications of contemporary anti-semitic feeling and for 
the epithet judenkénig, applied to Albert of Austria: and see especially, Joshua Starr, 
‘The Mass conversion of Jews in Southern Italy, 1290-3 ’, in Speculum, xxi. (1946), 
203-9, which has a useful, and to some extent critical, bibliography of the subject 
in the footnotes. 

* Constant reference to this tenth as ‘decima apud Ely a clero concessa’, &c. 
in receipt rolls justifies this title, e.g. P.R.O. E. 401/132, last membrane. Ramsay is 
quite sure of the importance of the Jewish expulsion in securing this grant, ‘ the 
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Dunstable wrote: ‘Et quia dicta expulsio Judaeorum multum 
placuit Anglicanae ecclesiae et populo, clerus concessit regi decimam 
bonorum spiritualium, secundum taxationem Norwicensem ’.1 

The northern clergy soon followed suit. The archbishop of 
York wrote to his official, summoning a convocation. Enclosed 
in this archiepiscopal summons was a transcript of a letter citing 
the grant of a tenth by the clergy of Canterbury, and asking for a 
similar contribution from the province of York.? In reply to this 
the archbishop wrote ‘clerus ipse tandem post deliberationem 
modicam vultu hilari et jucundo vobis concessit liberaliter decimam 
secundum taxationem Northwic’, to be paid ‘pro aequalibus 
portionibus ’, in two terms.* The bishopric of Durham of which 
at first ‘nullo modo comparere nec mittere curarunt ’, later ‘ epis- 
copum cum suo clero fecimus iterato vocari ad diem Mercurii 
prox’ post festum Epiphaniae Domini in nostra Ebor ecclesia, 
ut ipsos ad praestationem simul decimae cum aliis inducamus ’.4 

Romeyne appointed three provincial collectors 5 but payments 
got early in arrears, for we find the archbishop instructing his 
official in July 1291 to levy and pay by the feast of the Assumption,® 
that half of the tenth that had fallen due at Whitsuntide. Some 
years after the term of the grant had lapsed there is evidence of a 
final attempt to wind up its collection. Dies dati were given by 
the archbishop to local collectors individually 7 and orders issued 
for the excommunication of defaulters. 

Hitherto, the evidence for the administration of these taxes has 
come largely from the orders enrolled among the close and patent 
letters. Presumably this was because such assistance as the clergy 
could be prevailed upon to grant was regarded as occasional revenue 
and its administration provided for ad hoc. But the steady series of 
clerical grants must have led officials to regard them as a permanent 
source of royal income and to develop a regular machinery for their 


spirits of the nation ’ were ‘ exhilarated by the prospect of riddance of the hated Jews ’. 
Stubbs is not so specific, but is careful to insert the sentence recording the act of ex- 
pulsion between one describing the king’s demand for a tenth, and another announcing 
its being granted at Ely, Const. Hist. ii. 126-7. 

1 Ann. Mon. (Dunstable), iii. 362. 

2 Wilkins, ii. 174. 

3 Ibid. under the heading ‘ Certificatorium domino regi super eadem’. Also in 
Records of the Northern Convocation, pp. 16-17. 

Wilkins, ii. 174. 

5 Romeyne’s Register, i. 112, no. 303. The palatines of Chester and Durham were 
exempt from lay taxation at this time, although the bishopric paid lay levies when it was 
in the hands of a royal keeper in 1306. J. F. Willard, Parliamentary Taxes .. ., 
PP- 29-31. 

®15 August. Ibid. i. 112, no. 303. 

7 Ibid. i. 40, 41, no. 100. Entries dated 13 and 14 March 1293-4, summoning 
collectors of the archdeaconry of Cleveland, the spirituality of Allerton, the archdeaconry 
of E. Riding, the chapel and provostry of Beverley, the spirituality of Howden, and 
the Richmond and Nottingham archdeaconries. 
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administration. The enlarged receipt rolls of these years ! contain, 
for the first time, records of receipts for clerical and lay taxation. 

The day to day entries, since they are often far from specific, 
are of little interest. But the entries, usually contained on a separate 
parchment attached to the main roll and headed ‘ Recepte decime a 
c(lero) d(omini) t(egi) c(oncesse)’, * are of importance not only as 
illustrating a development in administrative method, but for the 
history of the payment of this particular tax. Beginning in Easter, 
1291 ° with a list of the total payments of seven southern dioceses 4 
amounting in all to £1732 15. 8d. the rolls contain a series of records 
of similar large receipts until Easter, 1295,° after which receipts 
dwindled and entries became mere notes of the payment of minor 
arrears.®° These ceduli grow increasingly detailed’? but only once ® 
record payments from the northern province. This offers no 
ground for supposing a failure to collect the proceeds of the York 
grant. Arrangements were made not only for its collection but 
for the winding up of arreats. There is no reason for doubting 
that this, like all levies, was raised to the fullest possible extent. 
It seems most probable that the proceeds of this tax from the more 
northern dioceses were immediately directed, like those of later 
levies ® to the financing of the king’s business in Scotland and the 
north. 


Canterbury and York Moiety of 1294 


The years 1293 and 1294 show an atmosphere of increasing 
crisis, which is a fitting prelude to the stormy decade that closed 
the reign. LEdward’s preoccupation with Scottish affairs perhaps 
provided the opportunity, as the conflicts of Norman and English 
seamen in the Channel provided the excuse, for Philip the Fair 


1P.R.O. E. 401, passim. These changes were, of course, in consequence of what 
the late Professor J. F. Willard called the ‘exchequer reform’ of 1290: see ‘ An 
Exchequer Reform under Edward I’, in The Crusades and other historical essays: presented 
to Dana C. Munro (New York, 1928). 

? For example, P.R.O. E. 401, Receipt Rolls 119, Michaelmas, 1291. 

® P.R.O. 401/117 Easter, Anno 19. 

* Rochester, Salisbury, London, Lincoln, Canterbury, Norwich and Exeter. 

5 Roll 119 (Michaelmas, 1291), £1618 1s. 4d.; Roll 123 (Michaelmas, 1292), 
£622 175. 94; Roll 125 (Easter, 1293), £1414 45. 9d.; Roll 127 (Michaelmas, 
1293), £848 115. 3d.; Roll 129, a very much more detailed account (Easter, 1294), 
£322 75. $d. 

* For example, Roll 138 (Michaelmas, anno 23), ‘ De magistro Thoma de Bredestrete 
LXxI s. de arreragiis decime domino regi apud Ely a clero concesse ’. 

7 At first, merely under dioceses, for example: ‘ de Collectoribus decime d.R.a.c.c. 
in episcopatu Roff’—L m.’ They soon gave separate notice of the returns of individual 
diocesan collectors and eventually, in some cases, the title and payment of particular 
taxpayers. 

§P.R.O. E. 401/129. 

® In P.R.O. E. 159/70, fo. 28, Trinity Term anno 25, the sheriff of York is allowed 
45s. ‘in exitibus ballivie sue ’, for the expenses of sending £840 of the proceeds of 
clerical taxation from York to Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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to provoke the quarrel which led to the Gascon war. For the first 
time, some of Edward’s lands were seriously menaced. His needs 
were immediately magnified. He sought a substantial increase in 
income and, at the same time, took measures to get possession of 
ready money. In so doing he was obliged to lean more heavily on 
the English people, to interest them in his cause in order to win 
their support by service and subsidy. The consequences of this 
were profound. A crude English nationalism appeared at once under 
the pressure of events and in response to deliberate stimulation by 
the government, and it was not long before Edward’s growing 
dependence on his subjects gave rise, for the first time in the reign, 
to strong elements of opposition. 

The crisis in affairs produced bold administrative action.1. Early 
in the year Edward obtained ready money by the seizure of wool,? 
and in July the ‘scrutiny’, by which all the money in monastic 
and cathedral treasuries was enrolled, was made.® 

The story of the moiety is well known. The king’s impetuous 
and unprecedented demand for a half of income and its dramatic 
consequence in the apoplexy and death of the dean of St. Paul’s, 
needs no re-telling.‘ Contemporary interest in the affair is reflected 
in the full account of it given by several chroniclers. Powerful 
forces were already at work, making for opposition and the failure 
of the clergy to offer a stronger resistance may be partly attributed 
to lack of leaders. The gap left by the vacancy of Canterbury 
was not filled by John le Romeyne, archbishop of York, never a 
strong upholder of church rights. Sandfcrd, bishop of Dublin 
and Antony Bek, bishop of Durham, were both overseas on the 
king’s business and there seems some ground for the description of 
the clergy as ‘ sheep without a shepherd’. Boniface and Winchelsey 
were soon to provide plenty of leadership. But there was one per- 
sistently moderating factor at work on the English clergy in their 
sympathy towards Edward in his difficulties outside the realm, and 


1 There is plenty of material for a study of the emergency measures of the time, 
some of which will seem familiar to twentieth century readers. By the so-called 
Maltote of 1294, the kingdom’s principal exports were brought under strict control 
and trading with the enemy forbidden. In November of the same year, sheriffs 
were instructed to see to it that nothing was sent to Scotland which might strengthen 
this potential enemy (see W. B. Thomson, A Lincolnshire Assize Roll of 1298, Intro- 
duction, p. xxviii). In 1295, the sheriffs of coastal shires were ordered to see that all 
clergy likely to have French sympathies were sent inland from coastal areas (Calendar 
of Fine Rolls, i. 363-4) while provision was similarly made for the seizure of the lands 
of Frenchmen or for the taking of pledges for their good behaviour (ébid. p. 365, and 
Thomson, op. cit. p. xxix). 

2W. S. Thomson, op. cit., Introduction, for an account, with references, of this 
maltote. . 

§ Cotton, p. 390. See W. E. Lunt, Financial Relations . . .. p. 362, for an account 
of this proceeding which he considered to have been directed at the proceeds of the 
sexennial tenth—Pope Nicholas’ Tenth of 1291 then in process of collection. 

* Stubbs, of. cit. ii. 130. Ramsay, Dawn, p. 409; Revenues, ii. 44. 
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in the growing sense of national feeling which they showed. Even 
so, the grant was not made without a sharp trial of strength. The 
clergy offered a double tenth. Edward angrily insisted upon a 
moiety and the bishops assented. But one body of clerical opinion 
was not so compliant. The representatives of the lower clergy, 
perhaps because they were more remote from affairs than their 
bishops and because neither the king’s difficulties nor the fear of his 
displeasure were so real to them, resisted vehemently. Edward 
resorted to coercion. He sent knights to the place of assembly, 
who, speaking ex parte regis, introduced the threat of outlawry 
into the argument. This put an end to resistance for the time.? 

The writs for collection were dated 30 September, collectors 
being appointed in numbers varying from one to three in each 
diocese. The levy was to be raised in three instalments. The 
first, on account of the urgency, on 1 November, the second a 
fortnight after Easter, 17 April 1295, and the third on 8 June.? 
The clergy at this time made a series of petitions to the king, most 
of which were granted. They included a stipulation in respect 
of the quality of coinage,’ and a request that servitium debitum by 
bishops and other ecclesiastics should be deferred for the year. 
The fourth petition, asking for exemption for sole benefices of less 
than 10 marks in annual value, was granted. The fifth sought the 
issue of letters of protection to clergy, and may be regarded as the 
inspiration of the long lists of particular protections to clergy con- 
tained in the patent rolls for that year.‘ 

On 30 September® writs were issued appointing collectors 
by dioceses and ordering the levy to be raised on the three terms 
set out in the petition. The attention of collectors was drawn to 
the restriction of the tax to benefices of 10 marks and over, and 
they were instructed to hold the proceeds in a safe place until further 
orders. There is among the letters patent * a document, enrolled 
on the day following the first issue of writs to collectors, which illus- 
trates the urgency of the king’s need and indicates the extent to 


1 Cotton, p. 249. 2 C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 89. 
3“ quod moneta usualis in rege habita in solutione huiusmodi acceptetur’. See 

the acquittance to bishop of Chichester for an example of the discounting of older 

coinage in accepting payment of the moiety. C.C.R. (1288-1296), pp. 396-7. 

4 C.P.R. (1292-1301), pp. 39, 89-95, 97, &c. Ramsay, Revenues, ii. 44, regards these 
lists as a ‘ nominal return of the consenting clergy . . . giving a clergy list for the year’. 
This seems improba>le. Although the stipulation i: ting payment to benefices over 
10 marks might not necessarily exclude such poorer clergy from a list of protections, 
it seems improbable that the majority of these clerks, whom a cursory glance at the 
1291 assessment returns shows to have been a very large percentage of the total benefice 
holders, should have either the necessity or the means for procuring such letters from 
the chancery. The far greater length of the lists of protections issued on payment of 
the redemption fifth in 1297, C.P.R. 1292-1701, p. 235, ef seqqg. 18 February 1297 and 
later dates, is evidence that the lists of 1294 are not complete. 

5 C.C.R. (1288-1296), p. 396. 

*C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 88 (1 October 1294). 
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which the tax was paid in full. The bishop of Chichester is 
appointed to receive from the collectors of his and his clergy’s 
moiety, {2691 185. 5d. and £456 9s. 1}$d., he having previously 
paid at the exchequer £2691 185. 5d. of the king’s new money 
and £492 8s. 4d. of the old money of the time of Henry III, which, 
after the deduction of the exchange is equal to £456 95. 14d. of the 
new money. On 21 October,’ close letters were issued to all 
collectors reminding them that it had been ‘ ordained at the time 
of the granting of the subsidy that, by reason of the evident and 
urgent need, a third of the subsidy should be paid by All Saints ’, 
and commanding them to collect that third with all haste and send 
it to the exchequer by the time appointed. 

The receipt rolls for the years 1294-5 * show that arrears of 
eatlier taxes continued to be paid into the exchequer throughout 
the period of the collection of the moiety. A letter, enrolled 
in a memoranda roll for the regnal year 22, gives some particulars 
of the taxes on which arrears were still owing in the diocese of 
London.’ Addressed to the sheriffs of Middlesex, Essex and Hert- 
fordshire, this mandate required them to support the bishop of 
London in his efforts in raising the arrears owing on the twentieth, 
the fifteenth and the Ely tenth. The collection of the moiety was 
rigorous. The roll of the king’s remembrancer contains a letter, 
dated quite early in the life of the tax,‘ which prescribes measures 
hitherto only employed with serious defaulters, ‘ quod vice-comites 
assistant collectoribus ad levandum subsidium ’. At the same time, 
however, the special protection asked for by the clergy was enforced. 
This folio contains a letter, de bladis clericorum non capiendis, which 
is directed to Geoffrey of Pitchford, constable of Windsor Castle, 
informing him that, when the abbot and convent of Westminster in 
common with the other prelates, religious and clergy, granted a half 
of their income, the king took them under his special protection.® 
The constable is neither to take nor to allow to be taken, any goods 
and chattels, cattle or corn, belonging to the abbot and convent, 
without their express permission and licence. This document 
was dated 10 December 1294. Similar instructions to sheriffs and 
other royal officials, were issued before 18 February 1295. 

This tax was the first to be granted on the basis of the Taxation 
of 1291, the final medieval assessment of clerical wealth. No copy 
of this assessment was yet in the possession of royal officials who 
were obliged to seek it from the two chief assessors, the bishops 
of Winchester and Lincoln.6 Apparently there were objections 

1C.C.R. (1288-1296), p. 396 (21 October 1294). 
2 P.R.O. E. 401/133, and following rolls. 3 P.R.O. E. 159/68, fo. 68. 
4T.e. 6 November 1294. P.R.O. E. 159/68, fo. 68. 

5 This is clearly in reference to priseing: although the first great wartime prise 

was not ordered until May 1296; see W. S. Thomson, op. cit., Introduction, p. xxix. 
®W. E. Lunt, Financial Relations . . ., p. 452. 
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to this, for in December 1294, these prelates were served with an 
order chiding them for neglecting to forward the taxation rolls, ‘ quia 
de medietate bonorum ecclesiasticorum nobis concessa per clerum 
secundum taxationem ultimo factam de decima in subsidium terre 
sancte concessa certiorari non possumus absque rotulis taxacionis 
predicte qui penes vos resident per quod nuper vobis mandavimus 
quod rotulos illos per aliquem de vestris de quo confideretis Tesor- 
ario et Baronibus nostris de scaccario mitteritis, prout in breve 
nostro vobis inde directo plenius continetur, ac vos huc usque 
nihil inde feceritis, de quo miramur vobis iterato mandamus ’, &c.1 

How far this severity and determination on the part of the king’s 
officials was successful, we ate able to judge from figures which 
may be assumed to give the major part of arrears still owing in 
mid-August 1295. After the final third of the moiety had fallen 
due for payment, on 16 and 17 August 1295, letters were issued to 
twenty collectors in English dioceses, stating the amount of atrears 
outstanding, and appointing a day for settlement in each case. 
The note of unusual insistence which characterized the administra- 
tion of this tax is here represented by a threat to seize the goods 
of collectors if they should fail to produce the arrears, ‘ et nisi hoc 
mandatum nostrum cum effectu celeri fueritis executi, nos domum 
vestram capiemus et denarios illos de eisdem bonis et catallis vestris 
ac exitibus terrarum vestrarum fieri faciemus’.? These letters 
were issued to the collectors in all the wealthiest dioceses, Lincoln, 
York, London, Ely and Winchester among them. The day ap- 
pointed for the payment of the final instalment was now nearly 
two months past, so we may safely assume that the amounts here 
recorded as owing represent the total of arrears outstanding on 
the moiety for these districts. Thus, by adding together the sums 
mentioned in each of these twenty letters, we should be able to 
estimate the bulk of the arrears outstanding in mid-August 1295, 
viz. £18,005 6s. od. The greater part of the moiety collected in 
Welsh dioceses had not been paid by the 3 September, and several 
collectors from less wealthy dioceses are missing from the list of 
recipients of the letters of 16 and 17 August; but, if we assume that 
£7000 will cover the amounts owing from these minor sources, all 
but £25,000 of the moiety had actually come into the king’s possession 
within three months of the date fixed for the final term. By 
* painful calculation ’ Stubbs educed the fact that the valuation of 
Pope Nicholas assessed the total wealth of the English and Welsh 
clergy at £210,644. A moiety of this is approximately £105,000. 
So it would seem that, by September 1295, less than a year after the 


grant was made, the clergy had paid more than 75 per cent. of a 
moiety of their assessed income. 


1 P.R.O. E. 159/68, fo. 68. 2 P.R.O. E. 159/68, fo. 70. 
3 P.R.O. E. 159/68, fo. 68. 
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Canterbury and York Tenths, 1295 


By the autumn of 1295 Edward’s financial necessity was again as 
great as it had ever been. The French war continued unabated 
and the events of July had made a Scots war inevitable. Once more 
the clergy were called upon for a subsidy and there followed a sharp 
struggle which showed the rising influence of Robert Winchelsey, 
now installed as archbishop of Canterbury, and foreshadowed 
the crisis of the winter of 1297. 

The taxing measures of this year were attended with very 
considerable constitutional consequences.! It is here sufficient 
to notice the praemunientes clause, the direct writs of summons 
to some individual abbots and priors (of which there were also 
instances in connexion with the 1294 assembly), and the meeting 
in one assembly, which distinguished this from the ordinary 
provincial convocations.? The first writs had summoned representa- 
tives of the clergy, shires and boroughs, to meet on 13 November.* 
But by 2 November the pressure of affairs which detained Edward 
in Kent led to a postponement until the 27th.‘ Eventually the 
king demanded a subsidy from the clergy, shires and boroughs, who 
divided into separate assemblies for discussion. After a few days, 
the laity conceded an eleventh and the towns and ancient royal 
demesnes a seventh. ‘Sed praelati et clerus per multos dies 
resistebant, licet plures minas, taedium magnum, et expensas multas 
in trahendam moram Londoniae sustinuissent ’, says Bartholomew 
Cotton. The Worcester annalist* gives to the negotiations the 
appearance of a personal duel between Edward and Winchelsey. 
The king, ‘ ad archiepiscopum Robertum et clerum sic personaliter 
loquebatur ’, his need was greater this year than last and he begged 
an aid, ‘ sicut promisistis . . . ad guerram mean’. The archbishop 
offered a tenth, ‘ Tunc atchiepiscopus habito consilio cum clero 
bonorum ecclesiae regi decimam offerebat’. Rejecting this, 
Edward again resorted to threats, ‘ suos justiciarios ad eos misit, 
qui minando consulebant ut regi facerent voluntatem et contradict- 
orum nomina eis traderent ’. 

Winchelsey took the prelates into consultation and acknowledged 
the reality of the king’s needs: ‘Consulite de his; sed noscite 
quod sine adjutorio se et vos rex non potest defendere contra hostes.’ 
They recognized both his necessity and their own obligations: 
‘ Juvabimus de periculo, quia forte Papa dicet, “Clerus fovet 
illos qui contra jura destruunt Christianos.”’ But there was 


1 Stubbs, op. cit. ii. 132 et. seqq. 

2 Parl. Writs. i. 29-31; Foedera, i. 827; Cotton, pp. 293 et seqq. Hemingburgh and 
the Worcester annalist are especially full for these events. 

3 Parl. Writs, i. 29, &c. * Parl. Writs, i. 32; Foedera, i. 831. 

5 Cotton, p. 299. 

® For the succeeding passages, see Ann. Mon. (Worcester), iv. 524. 
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difficulty, ‘ quia per multas praestationes, scilicet decimae, vicesimae, 
tricesimae, et huiusmodi, rex thesauros ecclesiae exhausit; et illi, 
‘“‘Ideo clerus minus praestare poterit ista vice”.’ Finally, when 
it was agreed that more should be forthcoming next year, if war 
continued to make it necessary, Edward accepted a tenth, ‘ hoc 
tamen addito, quod si in sequenti anno bona pax non fuerit vel 
treuga de qua pacis concipi non potuerit regem secundum quod 
potuerint adjuvabant. Quam conditionem vultu placido rex 
accepit.” The issue of writs for its collection shows that this grant 
applied to both provinces.1 The direction, made in 1294, that 
proceeds should be collected and held in a safe place for instructions, 
was repeated, whilst the terms of payment were considerably more 
severe. The first payment was to fall due on 1 March 1296 and 
the second and final payment was to be made by Trinity Sunday,? 
allowing a period of less than six months for the collection of 
the tenth. As in the previous year, the assessment upon which 
it was to be raised was that of 1291. But the limit of taxable 
income was lowered from 10 marks to 6,3 a new severity which may 
have had its effect upon clerical opinion. 

There seems to be little evidence from which to reconstruct 
the later history of this tax. Some of the proceeds were diverted 
northward, for the financing of the Scottish war, along with 
other monies, in accordance with an order issued on 7 April 1296.4 
A general tightening up of the collection of arrears is apparent 
from a series of letters to sheriffs, issued in late August and early 
September > of the same year. These orders require that sheriffs 
compel collectors to appear and pay arrears at given dates, ‘ ita quod 
idem prior atreragia illa habeat ad scaccarium nostrum apud West’ 
in crastino Sancti Michaelis . . .’, and threatening to take, in the 
event of further delay, strong measures against the sheriff himself, 
‘de terris et tenementis, &c. et nihilominus corpus tuum arrestari 
faciemus quousque de eisdem arreragiis nobis plenarie fuerit 
satisfactum ’. The account of the abbot and convent of Hyde ® 


1 C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 172. They were issued to thirty-four collectors in twenty 
dioceses, including that of York, and dated 11 December 1295. 

2 27 May 1296. 3 C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 172. 

*P.R.O. E. 368/67, fo. 60, dorse. 

5 P.R.O. E. 159/68, between fos. 68-9. They are on a separate parchment containing 
clerical subsidy business. This letter and a list of those to whom it was sent, are the 
last entries on this sheet. 

* P.R.O. E.179/55/1, dorse. This is part of a very full series of particular rolls for 
the moiety and the tenths of 1295 in the archdeaconry of Winchester, in which collec- 
tion was made by the abbot and convent of Hyde [P.R.O. E 179/55 /1-2-3-4-5~-5a]. 
The account for the moiety states at the outset the amount due on the tax from the 
archdeaconry, which was valued at £4051: ‘sicut patere potest per registrum spirit- 
ualium’. The greater part of the account is taken up with lists of payments which, 
for various reasons, the sub-collector is unable to make, of which the most important 
relate to those benefices whose moiety has been paid direct to the exchequer and to 
exemptions. The lists show two classes of direct payments, viz. those by bishops of 
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for this tenth contains figures for the Hyde archdeaconry indicating 
a fairly full payment. The document is undated, but from its 
nature and from its position on the dorse of a similar account 
for the moiety, we may assume that it cannot be referred to any 
date much later than that fixed for the final payment of these levies. 
This collector acknowledges an original obligation for his area to 
find £670 6s. 114d. and announces that of that sum {22 85. od. 
remains unpaid. 


A Fifth under guise of a fine (Canterbury and York) 


The outbreak of the Scottish war divided the objects of English 
energies. Edward was obliged to forego his project of crossing 
in person to Gascony and seeking that successful termination of the 
French war which in the preceding year had seemed possible. 
In his place, Edmund of Lancaster took control in Gascony, whilst 
Edward spent the spring and summer of 1296 and, perhaps, employed 
the greater part of the previous year’s levy, in his conquest of 
Scotland. His need for money was ever growing. Edward’s reply 
to the Franco-Scottish alliance was a policy of co-operation with 
Philip’s enemies in Brabant and Flanders, which involved large 
subsidies. In February 1297,! he agreed to advance to the duke 
of Brabant, £300,000 sournois, while a month earlier,? £300,000 
tournois, had been paid for the support of Guy, count of Flanders. 


Another source of expenditure is indicated by three letters of 
12 Februaty 1297 which bind the king to pay certain citizens of 
Bayonne sums amounting to over {1100 /ournois, as compensation 
for goods ‘ depredated by the people of the King of France ’. 


other dioceses holding temporal property in the archdeaconry, and those of alien 
monasteries whose list is grouped according to procuratores—presumably the proctors 
by whose hands the payments were made. The moiety exemptions are enrolled on a 
separate document and are arranged in two sections. The first of these is a list of 
clergy having an income of exactly 10 marks, ‘ et non fuerunt alibi beneficati’. The 
second is a list of benefices of less than 10 marks in annual value, arranged so that the 
sums to be allowed for exemption may be quickly calculated, for example, ‘ Ecclesia 
Sancti Georgii taxatur in septem marcis—unde medietas xtvis. vimid.’. Finally, 
the accounts contain lists of those arrears for which the sub-collector had been unable 
to secure satisfaction. The ‘sum’ shows that £45 4s. was still outstanding on the 
account for the moiety. The information contained in these documents may be 
amplified by reference to two other sets of arrears lists for the same diocese, to one of 
which is appended an apparently full statement of the outstanding arrears for both the 
moiety and the tenth, which foreshadows secular action through the sheriffs. It is 
headed, ‘ arreragia Medietatis et Decime levanda per vice-comites’. The co-ordina- 
tion of collection through the exchequer is apparent from the notes at the side of each 
entry, which indicate the sheriff through whom action may be taken, for example, ‘ et 
habet laica feoda in com’ Surr’ et Suss’.’ 

On the dorse of the compotus of the moiety, is a series of similar entries, relating 
to the collection of the tenth, the only important difference being the inclusion of a 
section for those, ‘ qui finem fecerunt pro decima . . . ad scaccarium domini regis ’. 

1C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 232 (2 February 1297). 

2 C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 233 (7 January 1297). 

3 C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 234 (12 February 1297). 
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On 26 August 1296, writs, dated at Berwick, were issued 
summoning a parliament to meet at Bury St. Edmund’s on 
3 November.! Lay grants were soon forthcoming but the clergy, no 
less willing to recognize the king’s extremity than in earlier years, 
were faced with an entirely new situation. The publication by 
Boniface VIII of the bull Céericis Laicos* does not seem to have 
been especially directed against Edward, in spite of the severity of 
his exactions in 1294 and 1295. Papal aims, whether crusading or 
metely Italian, stcod only to lose by the Anglo-French war which was 
the primary cause of clerical taxation in both kingdoms; it seems, 
therefore, that the bull must be regarded as a strong-handed attempt 
at pacification. To its authoritative confirmation of Winchelsey’s 
already evident hostility to Edward’s demands, we may attribute 
the crisis of 1297. This episode falls into two parts, with the public 
reconciliation of Edward and Winchelsey in July as the dividing 
point. The theme is that of a struggle between the king, spurred 
on by necessity and determined that his demands shall be met, 
and the clergy, painfully aware of the reality of his need, but im- 
poverished by earlier levies and urged by their primate to prefer the 
papal order, forbidding subsidies, to the royal demand for assistance. 

Winchelsey’s reply to Edward’s demands in the November 
Parliament, 1296, was a refusal, fortified by a plea that Boniface 
had made such a grant impossible. An assembly of the clergy, 
gathered ‘ in capitulo monasterii ’, was addressed by the archbishop 
who set out four points for their consideration. He acknowledged 
the promise made in 1295 that help would be forthcoming again if 
it should be needed, ‘ ut . . . rex asseruit ’, and fully recognized the 
imminent and grave danger to the kingdom from ‘ our enemies of 
the kingdom of France’. On the other hand, he reminded the clergy 
of the injunctions of Clericis laicos to whose prohibitions weight 
was added by the severity and effects of earlier exactions, ‘ minora- 
tionem bonorum cleri per varias antea contributiones fatigati ’.* 
After this exposition, the clergy broke up into four bodies to 
consider their reply. In the first group were the archbishop and 
bishops, or their proctors. The second group consisted of abbots 
of exempt and other houses, priors and other religious. In the 


1 Stubbs, op. cit. p. 134, n. 2, for reference to the chronicles. 

2 24 February 1296; Foedera, i. 836. 

% Despite Ramsay’s lament of the ‘ absence of records for the extraordinary taxes 
of this year ’, there remains sufficient evidence to make possible a short reconstruction 
of the events. Many of the writs, letters and other official documents for which the 
situation was responsible are enrolled in the Close and Patent Rolls or printed in the 
volume of Parliamentary Writs, in the Foedera, Wilkins or other such collections of docu- 
ments as these in the Lords Report on the Dignity of a Peer (1805). Of the chroniclers, 
Dunstable gives a short account, p. 404 et seqq. which may be amplified from Cotton, 
Pp. 314 e# seqq., Hemingburgh, Flores Historiarum and Ann. Mon (Worcester), iv. 528 
et seqq. 

* Cotton, p. 314. 
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third body were cathedral deans and archdeacons,! while the fourth 
was an assembly of representatives of the lower clergy, ‘ omnes 
procuratores communitatis cleri’. After these assemblies had 
debated many days without result, Winchelsey obtained permission 
to delay their final answer.2 Soon afterwards * he summoned to a 
provincial assembly to St. Paul’s, his bishops, exempt and other 
abbots, priors, archdeacons and other dignitaries, together with one 
proctor for each cathedral and collegiate chapter and two repre- 
sentatives of the lower clergy of each diocese.‘ 

Meantime, while the collectors appointed for the lay levy 
were already at work,® the papal curia was taking measures cal- 
culated to drive the clergy to extremes of resistance. Orders were 
sent to two cardinals, at that time in France, directing that the bull 
against subsidies be published throughout England. They forwarded 
it to Winchelsey, for publication. The primate’s compliance was 
prompt.® A clash between the rival claims of church and state was 
now unavoidable. At the meeting at St. Paul’s, before the clergy 
repeated their division into four groups, Winchelsey again ex- 
pounded the dilemma. He left nothing unsaid, boldly delineating 
both the express prohibition of the papal bull and the grave reality 
of Edward’s needs: ‘ Archiepiscopus sub poena excommunica- 
tionis injunxit, ut de aliqua via idonea media inter duo pericula, 
videlicet constitutionis summae pontificis, et subversionis totius 
regni, de qua grande etat periculum, providerent.’ Each must 
be unreservedly frank in his opinion, saying, ‘sine simulatione 
aliqua seu fictione . . . quod sentiret ’.’ 

Edward was, by this time, fully alive to the serious nature 
of the crisis. Grave as were the issues of national policy involved 
in the problems of finance, the publication of the bull, couched in 
that ‘imperious language which had special charms for the en- 
thusiastic temper of Boniface ’,® constituted a serious threat to his 
authority. He replied to the publication of Clericis laicos by the use 
of arguments and threats. Messengers bearing letters-credential 
from the king, appeared in St. Paul’s, ‘ videlicet Hugo le Despenser 
miles et Johannes de Berwyk clericus, literas credentiae ex parte 
domini regis ad archiepiscopum et totum clerum deferentes ’. John 
of Berwick pleaded with the synod, ‘ exposuit pericula ipsi regno 
per alienigenas imminentia, nisi potenter defenderetur’. Winchelsey 
caused the bull to be read and Despenser replied: ‘ Ego ex parte 
domini regis, comitum, baronum, militum et aliorum domini regis 
fidelium vobis dico, quod de tali subsidio per quod terra defendatur, 


1 Cotton, p. 314, ‘ omnes in dignitatibus constituti ’, but see Asm. Mon. (Dunstable), 
iii. 405: ‘ Decani cathedralis et archidiaconi seorsim.’ 

2 Cotton, p. 315. 8 Ibid. ‘non multum postea. . .’. 

* Ibid. p. 315. 5 Ibid. pp. 315-6. 6 Ibid. p. 316. 

? Ibid. p. 317. 8 Suubbs, op. cit. ii. 135. 
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be bonis ecclesiae provideatis, ne dominus rex, comites, et barones 
de rebus vestris ecclesiasticis ordinent et disponant pro suae libito 
voluntatis.” The messengers then left the assembly. The clergy, 
‘per plures dies continuos, cum magna diligentia’, tried to re- 
concile their position with the king’s needs and ‘ periculum regno 
imminens ’.! Finally, the production of the bull, decided them to 
send a refusal, ‘ et rex responsum non acceptavit’.2 There was a 
final attempt to persuade Edward in detail. After the decision not 
to make a grant had been taken, Winchelsey sent him a deputation, 
consisting of the bishops of Norfolk, Hereford and Exeter, the 
abbots of Ramsey and Colchester, and the archdeacon of Norfolk. 
They came to him at Castleacre. The bishop of Hereford explained 
the position ‘ luculentissime ’, but Edward refused to withdraw his 
demands. He re-asserted the principles of mutual responsibility 
which appear in his earlier demand for grants,‘ and declared that if the 
clergy failed to meet their obligations, he would consider himself 
free from responsibility towards them.® 

Battle was now joined. Edward put the clergy out of protection,® 
and two chroniclets hailed a contemporary reverse to English arms 
in France as evidence of divine wrath—sed dies illa, dies irae, quia 
eadem die meliores et nobiliores de exercitu regis in Vasconia 
oppressi Gallica multitudine ceciderunt.’? The outlawry of the clergy 
was proclaimed. Winchelsey showed no disposition to temporize 
and ordered, on 10 February, the excommunication of all who should 
infringe the papal command.® But Edward was already offering a 
way out which would satisfy both his needs and the consciences of 
many of the clergy. By accepting a fine for the restoration of pro- 
tection, he could take their money without their having to defy 
the papal ban on giving it. This compromise avoided the issue of 
sovereignty, which Edward in his extremity was unlikely to press to 


1 Cotton, p. 317 ef seqq. 2 Ann. Mon. (Dunstable), ii. 405. 
3 
3 Cotton, p. 318. 


* For example, as expanded in his letter to Giffard, bishop of Worcester, in 1279, 
Wilkins, ii. 40-1. 

5*Ex quo homagium et juramentum pro baroniis vestris mihi praestitum non 
tenetis, nec eo teneor vobis in aliquo ’, Cotton, p. 318. 

® The Worcester annalist, Ann. Mon. (Worcester), iv. 530 includes in his text a 
copy of the royal writs to sheriffs, in this case that to the sheriff of Worcester, putting 
the clergy out of protection and ordering the seizure of their lay fees, ‘ una cum bonis 
et catallis in eisdem inventis’. This writ is dated 12 February. 

7 Ann. Mon. (Worcester), iv. 530. The other chronicler who notices the coincidence 
is Cotton, p. 319: ‘ Et ecce mirum in modum et quasi vindicta Dei, eadem die et hora 
qua haec ordinaverat, exercitus regis Angliae in Vasconia existens . . . ab exercitu 
regis Franciae hostiliter aggressus, quibusdam captis, quibusdam occisis, quibusdam 
submersis, ceteri cum victualibus per fugae remedium evaserunt.’ There follows a 
list of the captured notabilities. 

8 Ann. Mon. (Worcester), iv. 530: ‘in aula regis Johannes’ de Metingham publice 
proclamavit, ne quis causas in curia regis religiosorum defenderet vel clericorum, sed 
laicorum causae procederent sicut prius ’. 

® Cotton, p. 320. 
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a conclusion, although it should be noted that his subsequent 
attitude (in August 1297) showed no weakening of his original 
position. Instruction issued to sheriffs, on 1 March 1297,! stated that 
a fifth of income, according to the 1291 assessment, would be accepted 
as a fine for buying back protecticn. In effect Edward was levying 
a fifth by putting the clergy out of protection and allowing them to 
pay a fine for its recovery. Wainchelsey regarded this compromise 
as a subterfuge, but the great majority of the clergy were eventually 
driven to follow it.? Lists of letters of protection issued to clergy 
in the southern province were enrolled as early as 19 February.’ 
As might be expected, the names of prominent royal servants are to 
be found among them, the bishops of Ely and Bath and Wells, and 
Giles of Oudenarde, being protected from 18 February. Cotton 
records these defections from clerical solidarity, ‘eodem anno 
quidam episcopi, abbates et priores, et quidam alii de clero’, 
seeing that their goods were seized, made peace without consulting 
Winchelsey, ‘videntes bona sua in manum regis seysita... 
eadem, archiepiscopo inconsulto, pecunia mediante redemerunt ’. 
Already, too, the northern province had made peace with the king. 
Throughout, the York clergy, whose most prominent leaders were 
Henry of Newark, the archbishop-elect, and Antony Bek, bishop of 
Durham, had showed less disposition to tesist Edward’s demands. 
They held a parallel synod to that at St. Paul’s, in January. They 
hesitated over the problem, but the seizure and enrolment of clerical 
lands was decisive. The whole province submitted before Canter- 
bury’s individual defaulters had begun their movement.’ ‘ Tunc 
Eboracensis electus, viso gravamine ecclesiae et despectu, pro se et 
suis suffraganeis et clero finem facit. Sanam tamen sibi conscien- 
tiam formans, quasi pro pace et vexatione sibi redimenda; regis 
protectione super hoc recepta.’® Some of the Canterbury clergy 
were now suffering from the rigours consequent upon the 


1C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 240 (1 March 1297). It has recently been suggested, 
W. S. Thomson, ed. A Lincolnshire Assize Roll for 1298, Introduction, p. xxx, that the 
fine was no more than the equivalent of a tifth on temporalities only. But there is no 
doubt that it applied to all assessed income according to the 1291 assessment—‘ double 
the aid last granted to the king ’, i.e. twice the amount of the tenth of 1297. 

2 For details of the elaborate machinery set up in this connexion, associating a 
prominent layman by name, with each sheriff and involving the coroner, see the in- 
structions, C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 240. 

3C.P.R. (1292-1301), pp. 239-40 et seqq. (18 February 1297). The sheriffs’ receipts 
ate preserved among the Chancery Miscellanea, P.R.O. C. 47 Bundle 21. This is a 
bundle of 343 documents in French or Latin, many of them in a very poor state of 
preservation. 

* Cotton, pp. 320-1. 

5 Ibid. see also ‘ The St. Edmundsbury Chronicle, 1296-1301 ’, ante, lviii (1943), 51 
et seqq. where the clergy are represented as being, with the exception of a few time- 
serving royal officials, solidly behind the archbishop. 

6 Ann. Mon. (Dunstable), iii. 406. 

7 C.P.R. (1292-1301), pp. 235-6-7 (18 February), lists of clerical protections. 

8 Ann. Mon. (Dunstable), iii. 406. 
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withdrawal of protection.1 The prior and convent of Canterbury 
were deprived of the necessities of life by the sheriff of Kent, 
who closed the storehouse of the priory,? so that they had neither 
food nor drink of their own and were thrown on to the charity 
of friends.* The seizure of horses was a common feature of the 
outlawry. Winchelsey himself, bound on a fruitless visit to the 
king, fell a victim, when his horses and those of his retinue were 
seized by the king’s servants at Maidenhead. The primate displayed 
characteristic determination and made his way to the king, ‘ meliori 
modo quo potuit’.* He himself remained adamant, refusing 
to see the value of further discussion, but the party of submission 
was growing and the plea that religion itself would wither under the 
outlawry was advanced.® 

Edward’s next step, taken at the lay baronial council at Salisbury, 
was to issue an edict threatening to make the outlawry permanent.® 
This was a severe blow to clerical resistance. It became clear 
that the weapon of outlawry had given Edward the upper hand. 
On 21 March, the second Canterbury synod, summoned to deal 
with the crisis, met at St. Paul’s, and the preponderance of opinion 
was in favour of surrender.? Only Winchelsey and a few stalwarts 
held out, but even he was affected by the arguments for compromise.® 
Nothing remained but to venture all in an apparently hopeless 
battle for principle, or to accept Edward’s terms. For himself, 


Winchelsey could not draw back, but he would not compel the 
clergy to continue the struggle. Declaring that he was unable to 
defy the papal mandate by paying a subsidy for protection, ‘ vel 
alio colori dare pecuniam ’, he called upon the rest to follow their 
consciences in the matter. The immediate result of this speech was 
the submission of the majority of the clergy. But the goods of 
Winchelsey and his fellow incorruptibles, among whom was Oliver 


1 The evidence for this side of the struggle is disappointingly slight. There is a 
promise in Dunstable, to record details of the treatment of the clergy under the following 
year’s annuals but this was not fulfilled. The chronicle ends with only one entry under 
that year. The Lincolnshire enquiries of 1298 reveal only a few comparatively minor 
instances of abuse by officials during the outlawry, see W. B. Thomson, op. ci#. But the 
greater clergy do not appear to have used this enquiry as a vehicle of complaint. See 
also ‘ The St. Edmundsbury Chronicle, 1296-1301 ’ ante, lviii. (1943), 66 (27 February 
1297): ‘ Memorandum quod die cinerum confiscata sunt omnia bona et omnia maneria 
seisita abbatis et conventus sancti Edmundi unacum burgo sancti Edmundi.’ 

2 Cotton, p. 322. 

3 Ibid. Nothing ‘ad comedendum vel bibendum per plures dies de bonis suis 
propriis ’. 

4 Ibid. p. 322. 

5 Ibid. ‘ videbatur domino archiepiscopo, quod nullo modo potuerunt aliquid 
conferre regi propter statutum domini papae, quin inciderunt in excommunicationem ’. 

® Edict of Salisbury. Issued by the strictly lay council (even bishops were excluded, 
see Parl, Writs, i. 51). Ann. Mon. (Worcester), iv. 530, gives an edict against the clergy. 

? Cotton, p. 322. 

8 Of which the chief was the weakening of religion in England, ibid. p. 322. 

® Ann, Mon. (Worcester), iv. 531; Cotton, p. 323. 10 Cotton, p. 323. 
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Sutton, bishop of Lincoln, one of the two chief assessors in 1291,” 
remained in the king’s hands, and were placed in jeopardy by an 
order circulated to sheriffs, that they should sell all goods and 
chattels to the value of gos. and over,? which they had seized from 
clergy not in the king’s protection. 

It seems unlikely that these instructions were carried out 
before the restoration of their fees was ordered‘ and the recon- 
ciliation of Winchelsey and Edward took place on 14 July. But 
there is ample evidence for the submission of the rest of the clergy 
in addition to the long lists of clerical protections in the patent 
rolls® and the accounts of the chroniclers. In the patent rolls 
there is the mandate of instructions about the taking of 
recognizances from submitting clergy, issued to the sheriff and 
another in each county, and there is a bundle of 343 manu- 
script returns from these officials, acknowledging receipt of their 
cognizances and the payment of a fifth by redeeming clergy.® 
A further bundle of over a hundred similar documents has many 
seals, some in excellent preservation, still attached.? Some months. 
after the St. Paul’s synod, Worcester Priory paid a fifth, and kept up 
the fiction of buying protection, ‘ ut regis protectio defenderet nos 
et nostra ’,® and the Dunstable chronicler records similar payments 
on the part of his own house, in view of the dangers of their 
unprotected condition.® Circumstances meanwhile had changed. 
Edward, still intent upon his expedition into Flanders, must have 
felt uneasy at leaving the kingdom at a time when, in addition to the 
quarrel with the archbishop, it was becoming clear that a serious 
lay opposition was developing for the first time for many years.!° 
But Boniface, under pressure from France, had already relaxed the 
severity of the initial prohibition contained in Clericis Laicos™' The 

1 Ann. Mon. (Dunstable), iii. 407, records that most bishops and clergy made fine 


for protection, but specifies Winchelsey and the bishop of Lincoln as holding out, 
‘ propter quod eorum bona mobilia et immobilia fuerant confiscata ’. 

2? R. Graham’s article, ‘The Taxation of Pope Nicholas’, in English Ecclesiastical 
Studies (London, 1929). 3 Cotton, p. 324. 

4 Angl. Sac. i. 51. See the writ of restitution to the sheriffs concerned; C.C.R. 
(1296-1302) p. 42 (11 July 1296). 

5 C.P.R. (1292-1301), 260-286. ® P.R.O. C. 47 Bundle 21, no, 1. 

7 P.R.O. E. 163/2/6 Exchequer Miscellanea. 

8 Ann. Mon. (Worcester), iv. 530. ® Ann. Mon. (Dunstable), iii. 406-7. 

10 The constitutional history of the last ten years of the reign has been lately re- 
examined and the older interpretation, see Stubbs, Con. Hist. ii. 129-40, must be dras- 
tically modified in the light of the work of Professor J. G. Edwards, see ‘ The Confir- 
matio Cartarum and Baronial Grievances ’, ante, lviii (1943), 147 ef seqq. and 273 et seqq.; 
and of Professor H. Rothwell, see ‘ The Confirmation of the Charters in 1297 ’, anfe, Ix 
(1945), 16 et seqq., 177 et seqq. and 300 et seqq. also ‘ The Struggle for the Charters, 
1297-1305 °, Studies in Mediaeval History presented to F. M. Powicke (Oxford, 1948), 
PP. 219 ef seqq. 

11 The French king reacted to Clericis Laicos with an effective pressure on Boniface 
which led, in February 1297, to the grant of a permission for a clerical levy in France 
which was ‘ practically an order to pay ’, and, eventually, to the promulgation of Essi 
de Statu, which, by admitting that the king could ask for aid when he believed the realm 
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archbishop’s lands were restored! and, three days later, at a 
ceremony before the Westminster Hall designed apparently to 
preface Edward’s departure with a formal oath-taking to his son, 
the king and Winchelsey were publicly reconciled.? 


A Third on Temporalities or a Fifth 


Immediately after the reconciliation, Edward renewed his 
demand for money. Winchelsey called a fresh convocation to 
consider this.2 When it met, on 10 August, the clergy discussed the 
demand, but their attitude might well have precipitated another 
serious crisis. ‘They agreed to ask for papal leave to make a grant. 
This was in accordance with the new policy of Boniface and with the 
provisions of E#si de Statu, but they re-affirmed that without such 
leave they could do nothing and must, in the meantime, excommuni- 
cate anyone who interfered with the clergy or their goods. There is 
evidence of a sense of increased strength in the clerical position, and 
Edward at once consented to bargain. He promised redress of 
grievances if the clergy would subsidize this war. Winchelsey 
put the problem to the assembly in a speech from which the chronicler 
has again given us four points. They were to give an opinion on the 
question of whether a grant might be made, or of how much such 
a grant should consist: they were to express views on the subject of 
liberties and they must bear in mind the king’s great necessity. The 
clergy’s reply was short and emphatic, the papal statute made all 
grants impossible without special licence and even the king’s 
immediate needs constituted no ground for an exception to this 
obligation.‘ 

Edward’s situation was critical. His old dominance was gone. 
For twenty years he had enjoyed a command of his kingdom un- 
paralleled since the conquest. When, in 1290, he had almost closed 
the wardrobe as an office of receipt and had caused the whole 
revenues of the crown, whether customary or extraordinary, to 
flow through the exchequer, he had adopted, from strength and 
in the interests merely of administrative convenience, a principle 
to be in danger, was a complete retreat from the intransigeance of Clericis Laicos. On 
this see Joseph R. Strayer and Charles H. Taylor in Studies in Early French Taxation 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1939). The French clergy granted a fifth at a council held in Paris, 
on 27 and 28 March 1297. Fora discussion of the principles involved and, in particular, 


in the doctrine of evidens necessitas and of its relevance to the different circumstances of 
England and France, see Rothwell, ante, lx. (1945), 41 ef seqq. 

1 Stubbs, Con. Hist. ii. 129-40 for an account. See also Flores Historiarum, iii. 102-3; 
Trivet, p. 358; Hemingburgh, pp. 122-3. 

* A further account of these proceedings was enrolled on the Lord Treasurer’s 
remembrance roll (P.R.O., L.T.M.R./68 membrane 58); it has been printed by J. A.C. 
Vincent in Lancashire Lay Subsidies, i., Record Society for the publication of Original 
Documents relating to Lancashire and Cheshire, xxvii (1893). 

* The summons is printed in Parl. Writs, i. 53 and in Wilkins, ii. 226. 


* Ann. Mon. (Worcester), iv. 532-3, where this gathering is called a ‘ convocatio 
praelatorum ’, 
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which was the goal of generations, both past and to come, of those 
who sought to curb the monarchy.!_ It was, no doubt, the exigencies 
of war which led him, after 1294, to by-pass the relatively cumber- 
some exchequer in favour of the more elastic wardrobe, in the 
administration of his finances. But, by 1297, the favourable 
internal situation of seven years before has passed entirely away. 
It would not be true to say that the war was unpopular in England— 
this much, at any rate, is clear from the nature of government 
propaganda.2 But the almost inevitable connexion between 
national war and national discomfort was, as yet, little understood. 
It is not difficult to imagine that the unpopularity of the French and 
the Scots was often surpassed by that of recurrent war-time measures. 
Further, there were great issues of principle at stake. It is true 
that Philip had been the aggressor in 1294, but it seems clear that 
in Rome and elsewhere his appeared the better case. Above all, it 
appears that, in their dislike for the implications of Edward’s pro- 
jected pincer-movement in 1297, the earls were moved, not merely by 
prejudice, but by a principle which found a sympathizer in the pope 
himself. Very much was at stake, and it is not surprising that 
the unrest and distress of the time should have found such potent 
expression, that the cry for a confirmation of the charters should 
have been raised once more, or that Edward should have sought, in 
July, to conciliate his archbishop. Nevertheless, the king’s handling 
of the renewed issue of clerical taxation, which is all that concerns 
us here, and of the clerical refusal was cool-minded and firm, and 
the expedient by which he achieved a compromise was skilfully 
planned. 

The clergy’s reply was carried to the king by a delegation 
which included the bishops of Rochester and Exeter and which 
declared, unequivocally, that ‘ clerus non potuerunt facere ei sub- 
sidium de bonis ecclesiasticis, propter constitutionem papalem 
prohibentem ’.4 Edward, whose demeanour throughout the pro- 
ceedings was notably calm and who was even so tactful as to ask 
the blessing of each bishop, firmly rejected their refusal. In his 
necessity, he said, he would be compelled to take toll of church goods 
on his own authority,® but so moderately that it would be impossible 
to call him oppressive. The prelates could do no more than 
promise to ask papal permission to make a grant, if the king wished, 

1 See, J. F. Willard, ‘ An Exchequer Reform under Edward I’, The Crusades and 
other historical essays: presented to Dana C. Munro (New York, 1928). 

2 See B. C. Keeney, ‘ Military Service and the Development of Nationalism in 
England, 1272-1327 ’, Speculum, xxii (1947), $34 et seqq. 

3 See Rothwell, ante, lx (1945), 525, for an account of a revealing letter of Boniface 
(dated 1300) in which the pope expresses his disapproval of Edward’s policy of alliances 
against France and of his expedition to Flanders, adding that if he had gone to defend or 
to retake Gascony, gest sa terre . . . ceo fust autre chose. 


* Cotton, p. 335. The printed text reads Oxoniensem. 
5 Ibid. Auctoritate regia. 
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and reiterated the threat of excommunication against those who 
should contravene the articles of the bull. Edward, in reply, 
handed them copies of a writ prohibiting such excommunications, 
which was sent to Winchelsey and to all the bishops, and issued 
instructions for the collection of a clerical fifth, or a third on ec- 
clesiastical temporalities. This tax, known as the ‘ fifth or third ’,} 
the ‘third’ was to be levied on temporalities alone, and only 
comes within the scope of this survey in so far as it was stipulated 
that the tax-payer might, instead, pay a fifth on his whole income. 
The new lay levies, subsequently modified in Edward’s absence, 
had already been granted, when, on 20 August, the king wrote to the 
exchequer ordering the collection of this tax.2 The treasurer and 
barons were to appoint collectors to take a third or a fifth, from the 
goods of the clergy of the realm, ‘in aid of the king’s present 
expedition’. A form enclosed with this letter set out the project 
in greater detail. It began with reference to the necessity not only 
to defend the kingdom but to sustain its allies—the king ‘ cannot 
defend the realm and sustain his friends without the help of both 
laity and clergy’. He therefore intended to take ‘ la tierce partie 
des biens temporeux’—but nothing from tithe, from property 
assigned to lights or church decorations, from mortuary obventions 
or from other spiritual goods. Lay fees of clerks which had 
nothing to do with the church, and which were presumably taxed 
under the lay levy, were exempt, as was the property of all clergy 
with less than five marks a year. But those who wished might 
give, instead, a straightforward clerical fifth. It is impossible 
to judge how these alternatives were taken up. But it 1s worth 
while to remark that those of the clergy whose consciences would 
allow them to do so, would have a real inducement to pay the fifth, 
in that it would presumably be paid on basis of the existing valuation 
and thus free them from the unwelcome attentions of royal assessors. 
There are some indications that, in the northern province at least, 
this choice was widely made. The receipt rolls for the last months 
of 1297, and for 1298, contain a fair number of entries which record 
payments by northern clergy and religious, ‘de prima et secunda 
quinta a clero regi concessa’.* These payments were often, 
although not always, made through the sheriffs. The first fifth 
of the reign was that of the early months of 1297, which in the 
northern province was for the most part not paid under cover of a 
fine. It is not unreasonable, therefore, to suppose that the word 
secunda, in this context, refers in some cases at least to the present 


1 See P.R.O. Catalogue of Clerical Subsidies, where it is called the third and fifth, 
but see the writ, Par/. Writs, i. 396: ‘ tercia vel quinta’. 

2 C.C.R. (1296-1302), p. 6: printed in Prynne, Records, iii. 365-6. 

3 Parl. Writs, i. 396 (20 August 1297). 

‘ For example, P.R.O. E. 401/144. Michaelmas Term, 1297. 
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tax ; presumably such payments would qualify for exemption from 
the subsequent straightforward clerical tax. 

Immediately after Edward’s insistence on a further levy, 
Winchelsey renewed the threat of excommunication against all who 
should offend the prohibition, although he carefully excluded the 
king and his sons from the operation of the penalty.1 It is not 
easy to say how far this threat was made good. The Worcester 
annalist tells us that his bishop sent it out with a note to the effect 
that its publication would be inexpedient, ‘ sed tamen post decimam 
Kal’ Octobris per decanum et alium illo executio publice pronun- 
ciatur 2 As late as May 1301, the bishop of Winchester absolved 
the prior and convent of Merton from the excommunication incurred 
through making a subsidy to the king.? 

Neither in England nor in France were the conflicts which arose 
from the publication of Clericis Laicos permitted to take a merely 
domestic course. It was, undoubtedly, French intervention at 
Rome which led to that drastic modification of the pope’s original 
stand to which effect was given by the publication of Exsi de Statu.4 
Edward’s case had less to commend it to Boniface,> but he was not 
prepared to allow it to go unpresented. For he was careful, before 
each clerical gathering, to provide, by representation at the curia, 
for the conservation of his interests. On 20 March 1297,° before 
the meeting of the assembly in St. Paul’s, Winchelsey and his 
suffragans were notified of the appointment of Iter of Angouleme as 
the king’s proctor for anything that the assembly might ordain to 
the king’s prejudice. In August 1297, after the issue of writs for the 
third or fifth,” Winchelsey was notified that action was being taken 
at Rome to prevent his making a proclamation against the king’s 
interests, even ‘by virtue of a constitution of the Holy See’: 
while on 12 September,® John of Borham, king’s clerk, was appointed 
proctor for the king at the Holy See, against the prelates of Canter- 
bury province, ‘as Iter of Angouleme was appointed for the mid- 
Lent convocation and Hugh of Yarmouth for that of 1st September 
last ’.® 


Canterbury Tenth and York Fifth, 1297 


The king’s departure for Flanders was followed by a revival 
of political opposition which had as one of its consequences a 


1 Cotton, p. 335. 2 Ann. Mon. (Worcester), iv. 533. 

3 Pontissara’s Register, i. 106-7, 4 May 1301. 

* See Strayer and Taylor, op. cit. pp. 31-2. 

5 See Rothwell, ante, lx (1945). 

® C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 244 (20 March 1297). 

* C.P.R. (1292-1301), p. 307 (31 August 1297). 

8 Ibid. p. 308 (12 September 1297). Hugh of Yarmouth, king’s clerk, had been 
king’s proctor for this purpose at the apostolic see. A like appointment was, at the same 
time, issued to Alan of Kent. 

® No doubt the events connected with the renewed ban of excommunication. 
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revision of the lay taxes for which assessment was then in progress. 
The lay assembly of July, which ordered the levying of an eighth and 
fifth, was to be categorized by Bishop Stubbs as ‘ irregular ’,) and 
something of this disapproval may have been felt by contemporaries, 
for it is noteworthy that many of the collectors appointed to ad- 
minister these taxes were not, as was usual, men of substance acting 
in their own shires, but importees from elsewhere.? If this de- 
parture indicated an expectation of trouble, it was justified, for 
resistance on the part of tax-payers led to the calling of ‘a more 
comprehensive assembly’, the October parliament, by whose 
decision the levies were dropped and a flat ninth substituted for 
them.® 
Circumstances were soon to lead to a fresh clerical tax by consent, 

the last of its kind. In France, the success of the royal argument, 
of which the publication of Etsi de Statu was the public acknow- 
ledgment, had already resulted in the grant by the clergy of a fifth, 
in March 1297, and this was to be repeated in the next year. Annates, 
too, were made over to the French king in these two years.* Papal 
preference for Philip’s case is sufficient, together with French 
influence at the curia, to account for this acquiescence, but, in the 
autumn of 1297, the Scots invasion of England gave more substance 
to the plea of urgent necessity which, no doubt, was likely to meet 
with a more ready response after the confirmation of the charters. 
On 15 October Winchelsey issued a summons for the meeting of a 
convocation of the southern province on 20 November, at the 
New Temple. The summons went to bishops, the priors and deais 
of cathedral churches, and the abbots and priors of religious houses, 
while there was to be one proctor for each cathedral chapter, and 
the lower clergy were to be represented by two proctors from each 
English and one from each Welsh diocese. It was provided that 
the matter of a tax was to be fully discussed at preliminary meetings 
of diocesan councils.’ The convocation granted a tenth according 
to the Taxation of Pope Nicholas from the archbishop and bishops 
and from cathedral chapters and monasteries but made the interesting 
stipulation, perhaps a reflexion on the real severity of recent taxation, 
that the parish clergy were to pay a tenth on the earlier, and for the 
most part considerably less severe, Norwich assessment, of 1256. 
Payment was, as usual, to be made in two equal parts, by 13 January 
and 16 March 1298, respectively.6 On 29‘November, a York pro- 
vincial convocation granted a fifth—larger perhaps because of their 
more immediate interest in the Scots war, but, significantly, with the 

1 Stubbs, op. cit. ii and Willard, op. cit. p. 16. 

2 Parl. Writs, i. 53-5 and Willard, op. cit. p. 16. 

3 Willard, op. cit. p. 16. 

4 Strayer and Taylor, op. cit. pp. 30 ef seqq. 

5 Wilkins, ii. 228-9. 

® Ibid. ii. 229-30; Winchelsey’s Register, p. 211. 
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provision that since money was short, they might make part of their 
payments in kind.! 

Provisions of this sort, together with the desperate situation 
of which they are an indication, make it unlikely that it will ever 
be possible to trace the history of the administration of this tax 
in any comprehensive detail. There are indications that some 
small items passed through the exchequer, although, even on the 
receipt rolls, many of the relevant items are noted as having been 
paid in garderoba.2 Probably the tax replaced the third or fifth, 
as the earlier lay levies of this year were superseded by the ninth. 
The exchequer was in turmoil. Hasty and unsuccessful measures 
were taken to speed up payments on the lay taxes but the clergy had 
stipulated that their levy was to be raised by themselves without lay 
interference, and Winchelsey personally directed its administration. 
There was no formal appointment of sub-collectors, such as the 
exchequer had been accustomed to make. The diocesan bishop was 
no longer merely nominally responsible for collection and, in at 
least one diocese,‘ acted through his atchdeaconries. Despite the 
concession for the lower clergy, indicated by the terms of the grant, 
the application of this tax was more widespread than had become 
customary. Alien priories, which already paid an annual tax to the 
king, were not exempted, nor were the usually exempted orders 
which were to be told that they had been represented at the con- 
vocation that made the grant and that they were bound by its 
decision.’ Even the hitherto entirely exempted poor nunneries 
must pay, subject to the discretion of bishops in reducing the 
amount. Payment was demanded on pain of excommunication 
and the sequestration of property.’ 

The archbishop appointed the treasurer of the New Temple 
and the rector of Lambeth as receivers of the tax, and later nominated 
a commission of five to view the accounts. But he kept a close 
watch on the whole process of collection, declaring that he regarded 
it as a matter of honour that the clergy should make the most 
effective contribution in the national necessity. He agreed to 
pay for 300 horses and to find for this purpose {£8000 in two equal 
instalments. Early in December he wrote to the bishop of 
Lincoln of the shortage of funds, explaining that he was raising 
loans to meet the first instalment and urging that the richer clergy 
and religious houses be asked to pay both instalments at once.* 

1 The Registers of John le Romeyn (Part ii), and Henry of Newark, pp. 316-7. 


? P.R.O. E. 401, 146-8 passim. On this expression see Willard, Parliamentary Taxes 
o =»: 260. 

8 Willard, Parliamentary Taxes . . . , p. 301, ‘ the exchequer at least seems to have 
lost its head ’. 

4 Register of Simon of Gandavo, pp. 3-5. 5 Wilkins, ii. 235. 

® Winchelsey’s Register, p. 235. 7 Ibid. p. 211. 

§ Wilkins, ii. 230. Winchelsey’s Register, p. 213. 

® Wilkins, ii. 230 (4 December). 
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He complained, in a letter to the bishop of London, that no bishops 
had followed this example by contracting loans to meet their ob- 
ligations and match the urgency of the times.? 

When, in March 1297, in accordance with the modification of 
the papal prohibition and, no doubt, because of the application of 
the doctrine of evidens necessitas, the French clergy granted a fifth 
to King Philip, they made two important reservations. The tax 
was to be collected by the clergy alone, without lay interference, 
and payment was to stop if the war ended before it was complete, 
that is to say, if the necessity no longer existed.2 The history 
of the last English ecclesiastical subsidy by consent, shows a 
significant adherence to these conditions. Its administration 
was entirely clerical and there seems little doubt that, once the 
immediate crisis of the Scots war was passed, no further payments 
were made to the secular authorities. There is evidence that the ob- 
ligations which Winchelsey had entered into during the emergency 
were fully met,’ but, in the easier circumstances of the summer 
of 1298, his co-operation was withheld. In June Edward asked for 
the balance of the tax but a convocation replied in exact com- 
pliance with conditions imposed by the French clergy fifteen months 
before and with the terms of E¢si de Statu, that subsidies ought to 
be granted for defence in times of emergency but that now no 
further payment could be made without papal permission.‘ It 
seems likely that the balance was put to purely ecclesiastical uses, 
for in January 1299 Winchelsey wrote to the New Temple, where it 
lay, ordering the payment of a large sum * to an Italian firm for the 
expenses of a mission going, on business of the province, to the 
curia.® 

During the remaining years of the reign there were no more 
clerical subsidies properly so called. The levies of the first years 
of the reign had been granted by the English clergy at papal in- 
stigation. This was at first a common procedure and not only 
with taxes whose proceeds were to go to secular governments. But 
“as time went on the camera gained experience’. The mandatory 
levy was developed, ‘ the form of consent disappeared ’ and ‘ in the 
end the papacy succeeded in establishing the right to levy such taxes 
without consent ’.?, During Edward’s reign, two great papal taxes 
were raised throughout western Christendom—the sexennial tenths 
of 1274 and 1291, of whose proceeds, so far as the British Isles 


1 Winchelsey’s Register, p. 245. 

? Strayer and Taylor, op. cit. p. 31. 

8 Such is the view of Dr. R. Graham, ‘ An Ecclesiastical Tenth for National Defence ’, 
English Ecclesiastical Studies (London, 1929). 

* Wilkins, ii. 237. 5 Viz. £1833 65. 8d. 

® See Dr. R. Graham, op. cit. p. 205. 

7S. K. Mitchell, in The American Historical Review, xlvi (1940-1), 882 e¢ seqq. in a review 
of Lunt, Financial Relations. . . 
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were concerned, he eventually acquired a great share. Around the 
end of the century the king’s relations with the papacy began, with 
set-backs, a steady improvement which culminated in the election of 
a pope who was willing to rid him of the now intolerable presence 
of Winchelsey. During this period the popes, on the authority of 
their mandates, accorded him two further substantial clerical taxes, 
a tenth for three years ordered in 1301, and a septennial tenth 
in 1305.2, During these last years of his reign Edward’s relations 
with his subjects were often too difficult to allow him to depend 
largely for extraordinary revenue, as he once had, upon taxation by 
consent. It has been suggested that in these circumstances he 
developed the prerogative sources of income,‘ and it does not seem 
unlikely that he welcomed the development of the mandatory tax, 
and its use in his interest, for similar reasons. But it is possible 
to make too much of this point, for there was a parallel, if slightly 
later, development of such mandatory clerical taxation in France.® 
H. S. DEIGHTON. 


1For a detailed history of these taxes, see W. E. Lunt, Financial Relations . . . 
see also a review of this work by H. L. Gray in Speculum, xvi (1941), 353-4- 

* See Lunt, op. cit. for a history of these taxes. 

3 See Professor H. Rothwell in Essays in Mediaeval History presented to F. M. Powicke 
(Oxford, 1947). 

4 See Rothwell, op. cit. and W. S. Thomson, ed. A Lincolnshire Assize Roll for 1298, 
Introduction, pp. Ixxx ef seqq. 

5 Grants were made by provincial councils until 1304. The first mandatory tax 
was ordered in 1310. Strayer and Taylor, op. cit. pp. 96-7. 





The Office and Dignity of Protector 
of England, with special reference 


to its origins , 


ENRY V died on 31 August 1422 at Bois de Vincennes 

near Paris, leaving to succeed him as king of England and 
heir of France Henry of Windsor, a baby of nine months, whom 
he had never seen. Had he lived less than another two months he 
would have achieved his ambition and become (by the terms of 
the treaty of Troyes) king both of England and France, for Charles 
VI of France died on 21 October. It was Henry V’s infant heir 
who became king of the two realms. A situation of great diffi- 
culty was thus created. Constitutionally, it proved of greater 
complexity in England than in France. 

All the post-conquest English kings, except Henry IV, had 
occasionally gone overseas ; and the provision of a regency in 
the sense of the appointment of a deputy or (more rarely) deputies 
for a king incapacitated by absence from England had come, 
therefore, by long and frequent usage, to raise no difficulties. 
For such royal absences had normally been of short duration and 
no serious constitutional strain had ever resulted from them. 
When Henry V died, however, England was faced for the third 
time within a century by the problems attendant upon the accession 
of a king who was incapable of governing his kingdom because 
still under age. In 1327 Edward III had succeeded to the throne 
at the age of fourteen years, and in 1377 Richard II at the age of 
ten. The fact of Edward III’s short minority (1327-30) did not 
irremediably aggravate the effects of Edward II’s reign and de- 
position. But the minority of Richard II (1377-89) had been the 
cause of acute political and constitutional discomfort. Indeed, it 
may be said that Richard’s deposition in 1399 and the Lancastrian 
usurpation resulted largely from Richard’s minority and his re- 
actions to its consequences for himself and his prerogative. Like 
Edward III in 1327, Richard II in 1377 had been able, however, 
to perform from the first some of the formalities of the kingly 


1] should like to thank Professor E. F. Jacob and Mr. K. B. McFarlane for 
their criticisms and suggestions when this article was being written. 
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office—to open parliament in person, for example. Unlike them, 
Henry VI at his accession was too young for that, or even to be 
crowned. Henry V may have been alive to the potential similar- 
ities between the events that followed the death of Edward III in 
1377 and the situation which might be produced by his own 
demise : the conduct of Edward III’s two more important sur- 
viving sons, John of Gaunt and Thomas of Woodstock, might 
conceivably be paralleled by that of his own two surviving brothers, 
John, duke of Bedford and Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, and 
his legitimated kinsmen, the Beauforts. However this may be, he 
was too wary a statesman not to have realized before he died the 
danger to the Lancastrian dynasty of a long minority. So far as 
England was concerned, Henry V tried to safeguard the dynasty 
by providing in his testament for the royal power to be principally 
exercised during this minority by his younger brother, Gloucester. 
France was to be governed by the duke of Burgundy or by Bed- 
ford. The latter arrangement he could provide for without the 
need of English consent. The former, so it later became clear, 
he could not. This essay is concerned with the immediate con- 
stitutional results of Henry V’s death, of the appointment by his 
will of Gloucester to a form of regency in England, and of the 
ultimate rejection of that act by the magnates of the realm in the 
first parliament of Henry VI’s reign ; with the resulting establish- 
ment by parliamentary authority, for the first time in English 
history, of the office of Protector eo nomine ; and, by way of epilogue, 
with the significance of this first Protectorship in the history of the 
office and dignity as a whole. 

Henry of Monmouth died with comparative suddenness 
and in France, so England was unprepared for the catastrophe. 
The news of the king’s death on the last day of August 1422 was 
slow in coming through to England and does not seem to have 
been generally known here before 10 September.' But this was no 
great matter. For comparatively little of constitutional or political 
moment could be immediately decided in England, simply because 
some of the leading magnates of the realm were then in France. 
Of the lay peerage, no more than the three earls of Westmorland, 
Northumberland, and Devon, and twelve barons had been sum- 
moned to attend the parliament of the preceding December, the 
last of the late reign, under the presidency of Henry V’s elder 
surviving brother, then ‘ custos Anglie’, John, duke of Bedford. 
The duke of Exeter, the earls of Warwick and March, Henry, Lord 
FitzHugh (Henry V’s chamberlain), Ralph, Lord Cromwell, and the 
bishop of London (ex-chancellor of the duchy of Normandy) only 
came home with the late king’s funeral cortége ; the duke of 


1 Rotuli Parliamentorum (Record Commission), iv. 194. 
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Bedford (whom Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, his younger 
brother, had succeeded as ‘ custos’ in May 1422 when Bedford 
rejoined the king)! as the regent there naturally stayed on in 
France. So did the earls of Salisbury and Suffolk. Humphrey, 
earl of Stafford, who returned to England, and John, earl of 
Oxford, who did not, were both still in their minority. Not until 
5 November was it possible to hold a fairly representative meeting 
of the great council of prelates and nobles. But what could be 
done in the interim had been done. 

At a meeting of available magnates on 28 September at Windsor 
where they performed homage and swore fealty, Henry V’s chan- 
cellor of England, Bishop Langley of Durham, resigned formally 
into the hands of the infant king the great seal of gold ; and it 
was there entrusted, again formally by the king, but by the hands 
of the duke of Gloucester, to the temporary custody of the keeper 
of the rolls of Chancery, Simon Gaunstede. At this meeting, 
where the great seal was thus made available for authenticating 
acts of royal authority, Archbishop Chichele, the bishops of 
Winchester, Exeter, Lincoln and Worcester, the earl of Ormonde, 
Lords Talbot, Clinton, and Poynings, and the keeper of the privy 
seal, are also known to have been present. But there were other 
magnates there too.? 

Parliamentary sanction for whatever constitutional form 
government was to assume under the infant king was evidently 
then considered necessary. And on Michaelmas day the parlia- 
mentary writs of individual summons and the writs authorizing 
the elections of knights of the shire, citizens, and burgesses, were 
dated at Windsor.* Parliament was to meet on the first possible 
day after the lapse of the customary minimum period of forty days 
between summons and assembly, namely, on 9 November. The 
writs were ‘ tested ’ by the king, and not, as had been the case in the 
late reign at such times as Henry V was absent from the realm, by 
the ‘ custos Anglie’. Gloucester himself now received a summons, 
although neither he nor his elder brother, Bedford, had received 
one when acting as ‘custos’. Gloucester’s ‘custody’ of the 
realm was clearly considered to have ended with Henry V’s demise; 
with a king present in the realm there could legally be no ‘ custos ’ 
or royal ‘locum tenens’. Henry of Windsor was theoretically 
paramount. 

According to the constitutional ideas of the time it seems likely 
that the legally valid existence of the royal continual council came 
to an end with the death of the king to whose special service its 
members were sworn, just as did the commissions held on oath by 


1 Gloucester had previously been ‘custos Anglie’ from December 1418 to 
February 1420. * Cal. Close Rolls, 1422-9, p. 46. 
® Reports, touching the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm (1829), iv. 855-6. 
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other great officials. But the summoning of Henry VI’s first 
parliament was advised by ‘ the council’ and, dated at Windsor on 
29 September, the parliamentary writs of summons were jointly 
warranted ‘ by king and council’ (their issue was actually author- 
ized on the following day ‘ per dominos et proceres ibidem exis- 
tentes ”) ;? so also were warranted the letters patent renewing the 
appointments of the existing treasurer and barons of the Exchequer 
(30 September), of the puisne justices of both Benches, the keeper 
of the rolls of Chancery, and the keeper of the Great Wardrobe 
(1 October), and of the chief justices of the two Benches (6 Octo- 
ber). Certain minor officials’ commissions were warranted solely 
“by the council’: that of the king’s remembrancer of the Ex- 
chequer (30 September), that of the master of the mint in the 
Tower and at Calais (1 October), and those of certain Household 
purveyors (2 October). The chief justices of South Wales (7 
October), the chamberlains respectively of North and South Wales 
(2 October), and the chamberlain of Chester (4 October) were 
appointed by advice of the council, and the chancellor, justiciar, 
and treasurer of Ireland (4 October), with its assent. The council 
warranted the arrangements required for the Channel crossing and 
the reception in England of the funeral cortége of the dead king.‘ 
The available lords spiritual and temporal seem to have assumed 
that the royal authority had devolved upon them by reason of 
Henry V’s death and the tender age of his heir. Being, as one of 
their minutes of 1 October alleged,® the ‘ major et sanior pars 
omnium dominorum et procerum regni’, it was they who must 
act, pending the appointment of a sworn council of the regular 
kind, not only as the king’s advisers but as virtually constituting 
the executive. After all, this was only in accordance with what 
had happened at the very beginning of Richard II’s minority, and 
in accordance with the doctrine to be explicitly enunciated in 1427 
that the lords of the kingdom together might be regarded in such 
a circumstance as invested with the royal authority when they met 
in a parliament or great council, even if (as was, of course, the case 
in 1427) a normal sworn council was in being. Nevertheless it 
may be suggested that this council of magnates and principal 
officials, which met in the course of the seven weeks preceding 
Henry VI’s first parliament, enjoyed only a provisional status in 
the sense that it acted as a sort of ‘ care-taker’ government until 
such time as a new sworn council could be properly appointed. 
For these lords who had exercised the functions of government 
evidently saw fit to seek and secure from the parliament of 1422 
its ratification of the most significant of their acts, including the 
1 J. F. Baldwin, The King’s Council, p. 169. 


2.N. H. Nicolas, Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council (hereinafter cited as 
P.P.C.), iii. 3. * Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1422-9, pp.1-4. ‘Ibid. pp. 35-6. — * P.P.C. iii. 4. 
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summoning of this parliament itself : ‘ Fait assavoir, ge conuz la 
verity cy en Engleterre de la passement le tres noble Roi Henry 
Quint puis le conqueste . . . et considerez la tendre age de son 
tres beau fitz et heir nostre tres soverain seigneur q’or est, as- 
semblerent pleuseurs honurables Seigneurs de ceste Roialme, si 
bien espirituelx come temporelx, pur la iminent necessite de gover- 
nance de la mesme, si bien pur conservation de la paix et exhibition 
de Justice, come pur l’exercice des offices au Roi regardantz. Sur 
qoy diverses Commissions, de lour bone advis, ont issuez desoutz 
le grande seal du Roi as mentz persones, si bien as Justices, come 
as Visconts, Eschetours, et autres de ses officers, et auxi ont brieves 
du Roi par l’advis suisdit issuez a somondre ceste Parlement, a 
’entente ge par le commune assemble de toutz estates du Roialme, 
et lour sages conseilles et discretions, la meillour governance pur 
la tres excellente Persone et Estat de nostre dit soverain Seigneur, 
et pur tout le dit Roialme, purroit estre purveu en le dit Parlement, 
si bien pur la salvation del Roialme, come pur defense de le mesme.”* 

On 5 November a gathering of certain lords spiritual and 
temporal took place in the council chamber next the chamber of 
parliament in the palace at Westminster.2 This was, of course, 
two days before the late king’s burial and four days before par- 
liament was summoned to meet. Many of the lords had already 
appeared at Westminster, and so the assembly was somewhat dif- 
ferent from the other recent meetings of the magnates, being more 
fully and representatively attended. For there were present the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the bishops of Winchester, Durham, 
Norwich, Exeter, Worcester, Lincoln, and Rochester, the dukes of 
Gloucester and Exeter, the earl of Warwick, the earl Marshal and 
the earl of Northumberland, and Lords Ferrers, Talbot, Botreaux, 
Clinton, Audley, FitzHugh, Poynings, Berkeley, and Cromwell. 
They were met to consider the terms of the duke of Gloucester’s 
commission to begin, conduct, and end the forthcoming parlia- 
ment : to supply the place of the king therein. The meeting is 
especially interesting because in it there came to the surface for the 
first time (so far as surviving records show) the problem of Glouces- 
ter’s ambition to be regent or, if this ambition were overborne, of 
the status he might be allowed in the form of government to be 
devised for the period of the king’s minority. A form of com- 
mission had evidently been already drafted and its terms set forth 
that Gloucester on his royal nephew’s behalf was to open, conduct, 
and dissolve parliament ‘de assensu concilii’. This phrase 
Gloucester interpreted as limiting his power to do these things 
without conciliar sanction and not, which was just possibly in- 
tended, as indicating the circumstances of its authorization. He 


1 Rot. Parl. iv. 17ob. 2 P.P.C. iii. 6-7. 
3 W. Stubbs, The Constitutional History of England (Library Edition), iii. § 330, n. 3. 
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protested that the introduction of this phrase into his commission 
would be ‘ in prejudicium status sui’ and that, in any case, no such 
terms of qualification had been employed in his previous commis- 
sions to preside over parliament (as ‘ custos ’) in Henry V’s name ; 
were the phrase to be included, he objected, the lords could keep 
parliament in being for a year on end if they so wished, ‘ quod erat 
contra libertatem suam’. The lords, when asked their opinions, 
answered that in view of the king’s age and for the duke’s and their 
own future security they could not, must not, and would not con- 
sent to these or equivalent words being excluded. In the end the 
duke agreed to their petition and counsel and allowed the letters 
patent setting forth his commission to be engrossed as they stood. 
Dated 6 November, Gloucester’s commission passed the great seal.! 

To perform the function of king’s commissary in parliament, 
Gloucester was the obvious choice, being the highest of the blood 
royal and the premier peer then in England. The hedged-in power 
to act with the assent of the council was all, however, that the lords 
would allow him of a distinctive position before parliament met. 
And Gloucester had to accept the fact of aristocratic solidarity. 
This had in all probability been largely achieved as a result of Henry 
Beaufort’s sustained opposition to Gloucester, although the bishop, 
who had much at stake, was not alone prominent among the lords 
who did not share Gloucester’s estimate of his own rights and 
abilities.2 The tactical weakness of the position of Gloucester face 
to face with this immediate problem had been, of course, that over 
a month before, at the end of September, when a political démarche 
on his part would have been perhaps less difficult, he had accepted 
(without any known objection) his obligation to receive and obey 
a summons to parliament, and simply as duke of Gloucester. It 
made him no more than one among his peers. For, when on 
3 March 1428, seeking from the Lords in the parliament then in 
session a definition (and presumably an enlargement) of his power 
and authority as Protector, Gloucester stated that he would absent 
himself from the parliament chamber until they furnished him with 
an answer, the Lords were to remind him that he had been sum- 
moned to parliament as duke of Gloucester, upon his faith and 
allegiance, ‘as other Lordes be, and non otherwise’; and they 
humbly requested, but in the king’s name required, his attendance 
as being legally’ obligatory. They also stated that ‘in Parlement 
. . . We knowe no powar nor auctorite that ye have other thenne 
ye as Duc’ of Gloucestre sholde have, [in the event of] the Kyng 
beyng in Parlement at yeres of mest discretion’. Duke Hum- 
phrey’s failure at Michaelmas 1422 to challenge his summons to 

1 Rot. Parl. iv. 169. 


2 The Chronicle of John Hardyng, ed. Henry Ellis (London, 1812), pp. 390-1 ; Rog. 
Parl. iv. 326b. 3 Rot. Parl. iv. 326-7. 
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parliament simply as duke of Gloucester with its implied denial of 
any vestigial power and authority that he may well have hoped to 
salvage from his recent office of ‘custos Anglie’, or to claim 
before parliament met the distinctive position in the government 
accorded him (as we shall see) in Henry V’s will, seriously affected 
his chances of securing the kind of regency he desired for himself. 
This being the case, his attitude in the council meeting of 5 Novem- 
ber was imprudent. For his expression on that occasion of his 
fears for his ‘ status’ and ‘ libertas’ must have made crystal-clear 
to the lords there present the bent of his political designs ; his 
protest against any limitation of his powers as the king’s commis- 
sary in parliament aroused their seemingly unanimous opposition 
on this particular point, but a more general antipathy on the part 
of this important group of magnates may well at this stage have 
been generated. Moderation on the eve of parliament’s assembly 
would have been Gloucester’s better course. Gloucester, how- 
ever, was not a moderate man; time-biding subterfuge was a 
weapon absent from his political armoury. It was accordingly in 
an atmosphere of disquiet that Henry VI’s first parliament met on 
9 November, two days after the late king’s entombment between the 
shrine of the Confessor and the chapel of the Virgin in the adjacent 
abbey church of Westminster. Gloucester’s hopes of the regency 
during his young nephew’s minority and in his brother Bedford’s 
absence must, when parliament assembled, have then rested mainly 
on the possibility of the Lords in parliament as a whole falling 
in with any wishes that Henry V had expressed on this subject 
in his written testament or by word of mouth on his death-bed. 
Henry V had certainly declared his intentions in his will, but what 
they were in toto we cannot be sure, because the testament which he 
had drawn up on 1o June 1421 at the time of his last departure from 
England, that testament in which his plans for this country were 
almost certainly described, has not come down to us.! That is 
why the chronicles of the time are an indispensable even if some- 
times an unreliable and incomplete source for Henry’s provisions. 

It was suggested by Professor Vickers * that no serious doubt 
need be entertained about the details of the political dispositions 
made by Henry V during his fatal illness at Bois de Vincennes, 
‘for’, he stated, ‘the chronicles are almost unanimous in their 
assertions’. This is not correct. Leaving on one side for the 
moment the problem as to whether the chroniclers were right in 
representing Henry V’s political plans to have been formulated and 
declared merely on his death-bed, we may say at once that the 
chroniclers are by no means unanimous in their assertions of what 
transpired at Bois de Vincennes. 


1 See the Excursus of this article. 
* K. H. Vickers, Humphrey, duke of Glowester (London, 1907), p. 103. 
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This lack of unanimity is not so pronounced a feature of their 
treatment of Henry V’s plans for France and Normandy as it is of 
their evidence of his intentions regarding England. But what 
some of them say even about the regency of France is to be taken 
with a great deal of reserve. It is doubtful whether what did in 
fact happen there fulfilled so simply, as some of them suggest, 
Henry V’s scheme for France. Eventually the duke of Bedford 
became responsible for the government of Normandy and the 
regency of France. This is what all the important extant English 
chronicles say Henry V had decided before his death.1 All, 
that is, except Walsingham : this St. Albans chronicler states that 
the king had provided for Bedford to be ‘ custos Ducatus Nor- 
mannie’, but that the duke of Burgundy, whose alliance and 
support Henry recognized on his death-bed to be essential to 
English success across the Channel, should be ‘ Regens Regis et 
regni Francie’.2 The evidence of the French chronicler, Mons- 
trelet, in whose knowledge of Burgundian affairs confidence can 
be placed, confirms Walsingham’s statement, but makes it clear 
that Burgundy’s regency was naturally to be conditional upon his 
acceptance of it; if Burgundy were to refuse the offer, Bedford 
was to undertake the government of France as well as Normandy.* 
This is in fact what came to pass. 


1T. Livio, Vita Henrici Quinti regis Angliae, ed. T. Hearne (Oxford, 1716), p. 95 ; 
Vita et Gesta Henrici Quinti, ed. T. Hearne (Oxford, 1727) [wrongly attributed by 
Hearne to Thomas Elmham and now known as ‘the Pseudo-Elmham’], p. 337 ; 
Chronicles of London, ed. C. L. Kingsford (Oxford, 1905), p. 295 ; Harding, op. cit. 
p. 387. 

’ T. Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ed. T. H. Riley (Rolls Series, 1863-4), ii. 345. 

3 E. de Monstrelet, Chronique, ed. L. Douét d’Arcq (Paris, 1857-62), iv. 110. Wal- 
singham’s and Monstrelet’s evidence is here more precise than that of the other 
chroniclers, and it seems to conform more closely with the facts of the situation at 
the moment of Henry V’s death. For, then, Charles VI of France, though imbecile 
and incapable of government, was still alive, and the establishment of a regency of 
his French ally, the duke of Burgundy, after death should end his own, would perhaps 
have been a sensible policy for Henry V to suggest. Pending the succession to the 
French throne of Henry of Windsor (in virtue of his inherited title of heir of France), 
Henry V, it seems, intended that after his death Bedford should withdraw to Nor- 
mandy, and ‘ kepe that contray as wel as the remenant of his conquest on the best 
wise that God wolde yeve hym grace with the revenuz and profittes therof and do 
therwith as he wolde do with his oune’, merely of course until Henry of Windsor 
came of age. This was what William Alnwick, bishop of Norwich and Henry V’s 
erstwhile secretary, and three other lords present at the king’s deathbed recollected 
some four and a half years later (on 25 February 1427) of his intention regarding 
Bedford’s future position in France (P.P.C. iii. 248 ; the other three lords to testify 
were the earl of Stafford and Lords Bourchier and Hungerford). It was clearly 
Henry V’s aim at the last to keep the kingdom of France and his own conquests 
separate and distinct so long as Charles VI was alive and the succession of Henry of 
Windsor to the French throne was problematic. Only after the accession of Henry V1 
as king of France on the death of Charles VI (nearly two months after Henry V’s 
demise) did Bedford’s regency of France become a preferable, indeed an inevitable, 
part of English policy across the Channel. Charles VI’s death fundamentally altered 
the French situation from the English point of view. A Burgundian regency of 
France for Charles VI was one thing ; for Henry VI, quite another matter. 
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So much for France. Regarding England, the problem is more 
complex, and the chroniclers of the time for the most part compli- 
cate its elucidation and obscure the issues. For, in purporting to 
deal with Henry V’s arrangements for the government of England 
after his death, they not only represent them as made when the 
king was dying, but are far from being unanimous in their descrip- 
tions of what then took place. It is not quite proper, however, to 
speak of the evidence of the chronicles as characterized by ‘ violent 
disagreement’ ;1 because, though the chronicles, English and 
French together, do not always say the same thing about what 
occurred at Bois de Vincennes regarding England, their evidence 
is by no means always contradictory, and, if allowances be made 
for discrepancies here and there, it is still of great worth. Certainly, 
the evidence of the English chronicles is very valuable. 

On the question of the personal custody of Henry of Windsor 
all the important extant chronicles, French and English alike, are 
at one in stating that Thomas Beaufort, duke of Exeter, was willed 
by Henry V on his death-bed to have an important share in this 
and the related obligation of the young king’s education. The 
Vita Henrici Quinti of Titus Livius of Ferrara, who was writing 
about fifteen years later, mentions Exeter alone as having been 
entrusted with the ‘ mores . . ., custodiam corporis et doctrinam ’ 
of the infant prince. But all the other chroniclers associate one 
or two magnates more with him in this task. Unfortunately, they 
do not always agree as to who these were. It is, however, most 
likely that all the magnates named, in one account or another of 
the chronicles, as personal guardians of Henry of Windsor—the 
duke of Exeter, Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, and Sir Walter Hungerford, Henry 
V’s steward of Household—were in fact appointed by Henry V, 
even if they do not appear listed all together in any one single 
chronicle version of Henry V’s settlement.® 


1K. B. McFarlane, ‘England: The Lancastrian Kings’, Cambridge Medieval 
History, viii. 387. 

2 T. Livio, op. cit. p. 95. 

3 Along with the duke of Bedford, Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, Exetet’s 
elder brother, had been Henry of Windsor’s godfather ‘ at fontstone ’, and one of the 
London chronicles states that Henry V ‘ committed the kepinge of Henry his yonge 
sonne and prynce ’ to both the brothers Beaufort (Chronicles of London, op. cit. pp. 74, 
295). The chronicler, John Hardyng, seems to go too far at one point of his rhyming 
natrative in describing the bishop as ‘ hiest gouernor of the kynge [Henry VI] his 
persone’, for elsewhere he simply makes him coadjutor to his brother, Exeter 
(Hardyng, op. cit. pp. 387, 392). This may well have been what Henry V intended, 
for the Gesta Henrici Quinti, with its full account, also mentions the bishop as being 
appointed : the two Beauforts were to be ‘ circa regimen filii mei . . . attendentes’ 
(Gesta Henrici Quinti Regis Angliae, ed. B. Williams [London, 1850; English His- 
torical Society], p. 159). To the Beauforts, the Gesta is alone among the English 
chronicles in adding the earl of Warwick (ibid.). There seems no reason why we 
should not accept this piece of evidence and include Warwick among Henry of 
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Whatever their differences and disagreements, all the chronicles, 
with the exception of Monstrelet, who quite mistakenly says that 
Henry V entrusted to Exeter ‘ le régime du royaume d’ Angleterre ’ 
along with the custody of the person of his heir, agree that such of 
the guardians as they mentioned were charged by Henry V either 
with the custody or education of Henry of Windsor or with both. 
Monstrelet’s evidence regarding Exeter can be immediately dis- 
counted, because his account contains no allusion to Gloucester’s 
special position, in fact, no reference to Gloucester at all (except 
for Henry V’s warning against future dissensions between him and 
Burgundy). None of the chroniclers, except Monstrelet, omit in 
their accounts of what transpired at Bois de Vincennes to refer to 
the pre-eminent and distinctive position of Gloucester in Henry V’s 
English settlement. But none of them allows him, whatever his 
special place in the guardianship of Henry of Windsor, any share 
in the latter’s personal custody or education. What, then, was the 


Windsor’s personal guardians. He was an executor of Henry V’s will as were the 
other guardians, and he may well have been chosen, if only, perhaps, during Henry 
V’s last illness at Bois de Vincennes where he was certainly among the small group 
of English magnates present when the king made his final death-bed dispositions. 
Moreover, the notice of his appointment is confirmed by Monstrelet (Joc. cit.). This 
French chronicler, however, goes further : he states that the king enjoined Warwick 
‘que vous demourez tout quoy avecques lui pour le conduire et aprendre selon 
Vestat qu’il lui appartient, car je ne scaroie mieulx pourveoir’. But we know that 
it was Exeter who was specially entrusted with Henry of Windsor’s education ; that 
Warwick, according to Hardyng’s Chronicle (op. cit. p. 394), acted as the young king’s 
preceptor only after Exeter’s death in 1427 ; that there is no reference to Warwick 
acting as ‘ magister regis’ until May 1428 ; and that it was a few weeks later still 
that he was given a formal commission under the great seal to take charge of the 
boy king’s education (P.P.C., op. cit. iii. 294, 297 ; Dictionary of National Biography, iv. 
30; Warwick was to retain his care of Henry VI’s person up to the time of his ap- 
pointment as lieutenant of France and Normandy in July 1437). It seems that 
Monstrelet may here have been in error and deduced Warwick’s designation by Henry 
V as Henry of Windsor’s instructor from his later appointment, which was most 
likely one made de novo by the council. There certainly is no confirmation of Mon- 
strelet’s further assertion that the three estates of England in 1422 appointed the earl 
‘au gouvernement de la personne de leur roy’. It is possible, of course, that Henry 
V appointed Warwick to be a tutor in reserve, to be called upon if Exeter were unable 
to act or when Exeter died. But even if Monstrelet was quite mistaken about the 
origins of Warwick’s later magisterial position, there is no way round the clear state- 
ment of the Gesta that he was to be one of Henry cf Windsor’s guardians or the fact 
of Monstrelet’s reference to him in this connexion (however confused and erroneous 
in its details). Of all the chronicles, English and French alike, only the Vita et Gesta 
Henrici Quinti (the Pseudo-Elmham) refers to Sir Walter Hungerford, K.G. (who in 
August 1422 for the last five years had occupied the stewardship of the royal House- 
hold and was one of Henry V’s executors) as being among those deputed to a special 
position of trust regarding Henry of Windsor. Hungerford was patron of the 
unknown author of this Life of Henry V and encouraged him to write it not long 
before his own death in 1449. According to this account, the king had decided 
that Exeter and Hungerford were to be ‘circa personam filii mei . . . attendentes’ 
(Vita et Gesta, loc. cit.; for Hungerford’s patronage of the ‘ Pseudo-Elmham ’, 
see C. L. Kingsford, English Historical Literature in the fifteenth century (Oxford, 1913] 
pp. 5, 58.) This appointment of Hungerford, though noted in only this one 
chronicle, is confirmed (see below p. 205) by indisputable record evidence (P.P.C. 
op. cit. iii. 37). 
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nature of this special place of Gloucester’s in Henry VI’s guardian- 
ship ? This problem is connected with another that has already 
been referred to: were Henry V’s political dispositions for the 
guardianship of Henry VI and the government of England during 
his minority simply the hasty, oral declarations of a fevered king 
in extremis, which is what all the chroniclers who deal in any detail 
with the situation at Bois de Vincennes suggest they were? These 
two problems can best be discussed together. 

There is, fortunately, no doubt at all that Henry V intended to 
arrange some form of guardianship of his infant heir which would 
also make provision for the latter’s incapacity to rule his English 
inheritance, and that he did so (at least partially and perhaps com- 
pletely) in a written testament. Unhappily, as has been suggested, 
the chronicle evidence with regard to both these matters is for the 
most part not very precise or conclusive. The testimony of 
Monstrelet, as we have seen, is generally unsafe, and regarding 
Gloucester’s position is useless. The three extant English 
chronicles which refer to Henry V’s arrangements for the govern- 
ment of England—the Vita of Titus Livius, and the anonymous 
Gesta and Vita et Gesta—ate agreed, however, that Gloucester, 
‘custos Anglie’ at the time of Henry V’s death, was to continue 
to be in charge of government in this country. But the authors 
of the Gesta! and the Vita et Gesta® are not at all helpful regarding 
the nature of Gloucester’s proposed authority ; both represen 
Henry V at Bois de Vincennes as saying, ‘ Anglie vero protector 
et defensor sit frater meus dux Gloucestrie’ ; which title (with 
that of ‘ principalis consiliarius’ added) was simply what the 
parliament of 1422 allowed Gloucester if Bedford were absent. 
Nevertheless, they do distinguish Gloucester’s position in Henry 
V’s scheme from the position of those to whom, they say, Henry V 
granted the governance of his son: those who were to be ‘ circa 
regimen filii mei . . . attendentes’ (Gesta), alias ‘ circa personam 
filii mei . . . attendentes’ (Vita et Gesta). 

The Gesta and the Vita et Gesta, moreover, very usefully make 
it clear that Henry V had drawn up his testament and last will 
before leaving England, that there were certain codicils attached 
thereto, and that he showed these instruments to the princes and 
magnates who were with him in his last hours: ‘ testamentum 
suum, prius in Anglia circumspecte conditum, et alios codicellos sue 
voluntatis ultime testativos eis ostendit’. This was probably the 
testament drawn up on 10 June 1421, when Henry V left England 
for the last time. The Gesta and the Vita et Gesta simply refer to 
the testament and codicils in order to state that they contained 
certain financial provisions for the payment of the king’s debts and 


1 Gesta, op. cit. p. 159. 2 Vita et Gesta, op. cit. p. 333. 
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of rewards to his Household servants.1 There is every teason to 
believe, however, that one of the codicils contained his arrange- 
ments for the government of England during his heir’s minority. 
In a memorandum which Gloucester was to submit to the Lords in 
the 1422 parliament regarding the title and authority he hoped to 
gain (I shall refer to the memorandum in greater detail later on), 
the duke stated that he had been granted ‘ tutelam et defensionem 
principales of the kyng [Henry VI] ’ in a codicil of Henry V’s will.’ 
This memorandum, citations in Latin apart, was written in English, 
and these particular Latin words may be presumed to have been 
‘ lifted ’ from the codicil of the will, which would almost certainly 
be written in Latin throughout. It is very interesting to find some 
of these very same words of the codicil appearing in the Vita of 
Titus Livius when he describes Henry V’s death and draws Henry 
VI’s attention to the claims of Gloucester (Livius’s patron) on his 
gratitude : ‘ Testamento tamen ante tui [i.e. Henrici sexti] tutelam 
primasque defensiones et curam Humfredo Gloucestrie duci . . 

[Henricus quintus] legavit’.? It is immediately after this state- 
ment that Livius refers in his text to the fact that Henry V entrusted 
to his uncle, Exeter, the ‘mores . . . custodiam corporis et doc- 
trinam’” of his heir. In his reference to Gloucester, Livius was 
probably working from a copy of the codicil of Henry V’s will 
supplied to him by his patron, and it is possible that in his reference 
to Exeter’s charge he was drawing for his information on the same 
source, where there may well have been included both some ar- 
rangement for the upbringing and education and for the custody 
of the person of Henry V’s heir. If Exeter’s charge formed a part 
of Henry V’s testament and if that testament (as there is good 
reason to believe) was the one drawn up on 10 June 1421, the 
arrangement for the education of Henry V’s heir, as distinct from 
the provision for the custody of the heir’s person, perhaps assumed 
that the heir would be of the male sex. For when that testament 
was made the heir was as yet unborn. But by then the queen was 
some three months pregnant, having (in view of Henry of Wind- 
sor’s birth on 6 December 1421) presumably conceived within a 
few weeks of her coronation on 23 February in that year ; and 
when he drew up the testament Henry V did know that a direct 
succession was at any rate likely to be assured, and that provision 


1 Gesta, op. cit. p. 160; Vita et Gesta, loc. cit. ; Walsingham (Historia Ansglicana, 
op. cit. ii. 343) says that Henry V, ‘cernens . . . sibi mortem proximam imminere 

. Sapienter disposuit, testamentum confecit, et debita sua de suis thesauris et 
jocalibus superabundantibus solvenda constituit . . .’ 

? For the whole memorandum itself, see S. B. Chrimes’s transcript of it in ‘ The 
Pretensions of the Duke of Gloucester in 1422’, ante, xlv. 102. For the difficult 
problems connected with the testaments of Henry V and the codicil referred to in 
the memorandum, see the Excursus. 

3 T. Livio, op. cit. p. 95. 
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must needs be made for the government of England during a 
minority in the event of his own early death and for the custody of 
the child in such a circumstance. That Exeter’s charge was 
referred to in the written testament seems not at all unlikely when 
it is remembered that Sir Walter Hungerford’s charge to attend 
‘circa corpus Regis nunc [i.e. Henrici sexti] ? was on 18 February 
1423 referred to in a council-minute as ‘secundum quod testa- 
mento Regis defuncti patris sui sibi injunctum fuit ’.1 

It seems reasonably clear that the chroniclers who treat in 
detail of Henry V’s last acts at Bois de Vincennes were informed 
at any rate of some aspects of what happened there. But their 
representation of Henry V’s political dispositions as merely the 
verbal commands of a dying king to those who stood by his death- 
bed, however dramatically satisfying it may be, is by no means the 
whole truth of the matter. It was not in Henry V’s character to 
be taken by surprise. If, however, the royal will was read out 
and perhaps amplified or elucidated as the end approached, this 
would partly account for the manner in which these chroniclers 
described its political plans as having been orally declared by the 
king when at the point of death. However this may be, from the 
evidence of Gloucester’s memorandum, Titus Livius’s account, and 
the council-minute referring to Hungerford, it seems fairly cer- 
tain that, whatever additional or supplementary eleventh-hour 
arrangements Henry V devised for the custody of his heir, he had 
already made some provision for it and also for the special role that 
Gloucester was to assume in the government of England during 
the minority, and that he had done so, before he last left England, 
in his written will and its codicils. 

According to most of the available evidence, the actual custody 
of Henry of Windsor’s person was to rest with a group of magnates 
amongst whom Gloucester is never included. But, according to 
the codicil (as cited in Gloucester’s memorandum) and Livius’s 
testimony in the Vita, to Gloucester had been granted the principal 
wardship and defence of the infant heir: ‘ ¢utelam et defensionem 
principales’. These different pieces of evidence at first sight appear 
to be contradictory. But they can be reconciled if we assume that 
in Henry V’s mind at the time when he made his will there had 
been formed an intention to distinguish between the wardship of 
the inheritance and the custody of the person of the heir. 
Gloucester was to be in England what Bedford was to be in 
France. The key to the matter may lie, it is suggested, in the 
word ‘ tutela’. 

When Gloucester submitted his memorandum to the Lords in 
the 1422 parliament he referred in that statement to their already 


 P.P.C. op. cit. iii. 37 ; the council temporarily exonerated Hungerford to allow 
him to go overseas. : 
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expressed objection to the word ‘ tutela’ as a term used in Roman 
law (‘a terme of lawe civile’), and to their refusal to allow its use 
in whatever commission Gloucester was to be granted. The term 
itself is worth investigation. It was by the creation of a ‘ tutela’, 
which the Institutes of Justinian defined as ‘ius ac potestas in 
capite libero ad tuendum eum qui propter aetatem se defendere 
nequit, iure civili data ac permissa’, that under Roman law the 
guardianship of a male below the age of puberty was provided for. 
Even anciently the ‘tutela’ was normally created in a written 
testament, and from imperial times its creation in a codicil to a 
will had been permissible. In Roman legal usage the adminis- 
tration of the ‘ tutela’ might be vested in a group of persons, but 
even where this was the case one of them could, and in fact would 
normally, act in a principal capacity, the others being liable to 
supervise in a general way or, alternatively, perform special func- 
tions. The actual care of the child need not be undertaken by the 
‘tutor’, but in the managing of his ward’s affairs he would be 
obliged to ensure his maintenance and upbringing out of the heir’s 
estate that was entrusted to his charge. The Roman ‘tutor’, in 
fact, was first and foremost the controller of the property of his 
ward in the time of the latter’s incapacity to administer it himself.’ 
This was seemingly what Henry V had intended Gloucester to be. 
Incidentally his desire to create a ‘tutela’ explains Henry V’s 
omission of his queen, Catherine of Valois, from the nominated 
personal custodians of Henry of Windsor, although he appointed 
her to be one of the overseers of his will : under the Roman law 
of primitive times she would herself, as a widow, have been sub- 
ject to a ‘tutela’; certainly there was no place for her, as a 
woman, in the ‘ tutela’ created by her husband for their son.* 
Gloucester must have based his claims to the regency of 
England during Henry VI’s minority on the knowledge that what 
his royal brother had conferred upon him in his will was the prin- 
cipal administration and defence of the inheritance of his heir ; 
which, if the kingdom could be regarded as the property of the 
king (and in Henry V’s mind it still evidently could be), included 
the inherited attributes of regality.4 In accordance with the 
classic notions of the ‘tutela’, Henry V’s arrangements for his 


1S. B. Chrimes, Joc. cit. 

2?W. W. Buckland, A Mana! of Roman Private Law (Cambridge, 1928), pp. 89-98 ; 
W. W. Buckland and A. D. McNair, Roman Law and Common Law (Cambridge, 1936), 
pp. 44-8. 

* The infant Henry VI seems, in fact, to have regularly resided with his mother 
until her liaison with Owen Tudor, a member of their joint ménage. 

“In S. B. Chrimes’s English Constitutional Ideas in the Fifteenth Century (Cambridge, 
1936), pp. 9-13, there is a discussion of Sir John Fortescue’s treatment in his De 
Natura Legis Naturae of a kingdom conceived of as real property, but real property 
of a public nature, and of the merits of the Roman law of ‘ tutela’ in connexion with 
problems of succession to kingdoms. 
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son’s personal custody were a separate and secondary, albeit a 
related, matter. It is true, of course, that the chronicler Hardyng 
tells us that Gloucester ‘ desired to have the kepyng of the kyng ’,? 
and in the articles of complaint submitted by Duke Humphrey at 
Leicester early in 1426 against Bishop Beaufort (then chancellor), 
he was to describe himself as one ‘to whom, off alle persones or 
that shulde be in the londe, by the wey off nature and birthe yt 
belongeth to se unto the governaunce off the kynges persone ’.? 
But it is important to recognize that in this protest Gloucester 
made no reference to any right of his to govern the king’s person 
under the terms of Henry V’s will; and it is also important to 
allow for the fact that Gloucester’s protest came some time after 
Henry V’s settlement had been drastically modified by the Lords 
in the 1422 parliament, when they rejected, as we shall see, 
Gloucester’s Romanist interpretation of the Romanist formulae of 
Henry V’s will. 

It is only by assuming that Gloucester already knew of his pre- 
eminent place in Henry V’s plans for this country—and the duke 
after all was an executor of his will—that we can understand the 
peculiar reference Gloucester had made to his ‘ status ’ and ‘ liber- 
tas’ on 5 November 1422, when his powers as the king’s commis- 
sary in patliament were under discussion by the lords in council. 
Such a knowledge of his royal brother’s intentions may have sus- 
tained Gloucester in the weeks between the arrival of the news of 
Henry V’s death and the meeting of the first parliament of the new 
reign ; and his confidence in the value of his political stock, 
shaken perhaps by the events of the meeting on 5 November, may 
well have been revived by the reading of the will in its various 
forms immediately after Henry V’s burial two days later. The duke 
could hardly have been made more sanguine of his prospects, how- 
ever, by the ‘ pronunciatio’ or sermon delivered at the ceremonial 
opening of parliament, which took place on 9 November.‘ It was 
preached by Archbishop Chichele of Canterbury. This in itself is 
a sign that the gravity of the occasion was fully recognized.® 

After the reading of Gloucester’s patent of commission as the 
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1 Hardyng, op. cit. p. 390. ® Chronicles of London, op. cit. p. 77. 

* It is interesting to note a later tradition among common lawyers that Glouces- 
ter favoured the Civil Law. Polydore Vergil described him as ‘skillfull in the 
lawe which is called civill.’ ‘Even at this day’, he said, ‘the common lawyers, 
when their pleasure is to find some detestable fault with the civill lawe, which the 
now they be ignorant of in that more they hate it, bring forth this example of 
[Gloucester’s] severitie’ (Three Books of Polydore Vergil’s English History, ed. Sit 


Henry Ellis [Camden Society, vol. 29], p. 72). I am indebted to Professor Jacob 
for this reference. 


* Rot. Parl. iv. 169. 
° By 1422 it had long been customary for the ‘ pronunciatio ’ or declaration of the 
causes of summons to a parliament to be made by the chancellor of the day ; but, 
when parliament met in circumstances of a special political or constitutional nature, the 
discourse might take the form of a sermon preached by the primate of all England. It 
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king’s lieutenant in parliament, the primate addressed the as- 
sembled Lords and Commons, taking his text, Principes populorum 
congregati sunt cum Deo, from a psalm of rejoicing in God as the 
King of His people.! In his discourse Chichele recommended the 
new king as the son of his father. God had perfected His 
creation in six days, and thus perfection was associated with the 
number six. The infant king was the sixth of his name to occupy 
the English throne. Syllogistically, the perfection of his father’s 
work was to be expected of him. But the king was now of tender 
age, and parliament had been summoned to provide for ‘ la bone 
governance des tres excellent persone du Roi’, for the maintenance 
of the peace and the administration of the laws of the land, and for 
the defence of the realm. The sermon, as reported in the 
parliament-roll, went on: so that God in His mercy may grant 
peace and prosperity ‘a toutz estates et gents de ceste Roialme’, 
provision ‘ pur la governance’ must be made of ‘ honurables et 
discretes persones . . . et ceo de chescun estate de ceste Roialme ’, 
men of foresight and God-fearing, imbued with true doctrine, of 
good conversation and hating avarice. It is quite clear that what 
had been done in the first parliament of the last minority (October 
1377) was being followed as far as possible, and that the roll of 
that parliament had been carefully scrutinized. Chichele was 
using very similar words to those which the Commons had used in 
1377 in one of their requests.? This particular request of 1377 
was distinct from another petition * of the same time in which they 
had asked for the appointment of a continual council, and the 
implication of the rest of this 1377 article (and of the answer it met 
with) is that the Commons were on that occasion referring simply 
to the composition of the Household of the new king, which, as a 
subject of request at all, the Lords of parliament then regarded as 
‘trop chargeante et dure’. It was not the reconstruction of the 
royal Household to which Chichele referred in 1422. Nor was it 
the governance of the king’s person in the sense of immediate 
guardianship, for this was certainly not in question, and parliament 
was to make no recorded recommendation, or confirmation, of any 
existing arrangement made for it by Henry V. There can be little 
doubt that, as the notes on Chichele’s sermon in the parliament- 
roll go on to show, the kind of ‘ governance’ the archbishop 


had been so in the first parliament after Richard II’s accession in 1377 when Sudbury 
had opened parliament, and again at Henry IV’s accession in 1399 when Arundel 
had preached. Except in 1422 the primate never in the fifteenth century officiated 
in parliament in this way, unless he was also chancellor at the time. Admittedly, 
when the parliament of 1422 met, there had been as yet no chancellor appointed for 
the new reign. Even so, the choice of Chichele is significant, for there were others 
among the prelates who might conceivably have performed this function, either of 
the ex-chancellors, the bishops of Winchester and Durham, for example. 
1 Biblia Sacra Vulgata, Psalmus xlvi. 10. 2 Rot. Parl. iii. 6a. 8 Tbid. 7a. 
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here had in mind was such as would imply the exercise of the 
royal authority ; and his reference to the need for honourable men 
“de chescun estate’ suggests the provision of a council represen- 
tatively constituted on the basis of ‘estate’. Some deliberate 
attempt, in fact, was to be made to secure in the new council a 
balance of ‘ estates ’. 

All this, as Chichele is reported to have stated, finding his 
analogy in the Old Testament story of the Exodus, was the stuff of 
the wise counsel given by Jethro to his kinsman, Moses, ‘ Duc des 
gents de Israel’.1_ Whether Chichele expatiated or not in his dis- 
course upon all aspects of Jethro’s advice we are not able to deduce 
from the brief notes of the sermon in the parliament-roll. But the 
moral of the biblical facts and their appositeness to the present 
crisis in English affairs, in any case, would not be lost upon all of 
his hearers. Moses had been found by Jethro to be overworked 
in fulfilling the obligations of government. And Jethro had told 
him that this was no good thing : ‘ stulto labore consumeris et tu 
et populus iste qui tecum est ; ultra vires tuas est negotium, solus 
illud non poteris sustinere’. When Jethro had advised the ap- 
pointment of assistants from among the powerful and worthy, 
Moses fell in with the advice given him : ‘et electis viris strenuis 
de cuncto Israel, constituit eos principes populi’. Gloucester was 
Chichele’s Moses ; his own was the part of Jethro, priest of 
Midian. If he held to the whole of his script Chichele must have 
referred to the inferior and subordinate powers of Moses’s helpers 
in government: ‘ quidquid autem majus fuerit, referant ad te 
[Moysen] et ipsi minora tantummodo judicent’. If he did so, the 
archbishop’s sermon was a model of the art of the trimmer and of 
being all things to all men.? But this is all purely conjectural, and 
we must beware of the dangers of reconstructing Chichele’s sermon 
from the short report it gets in the parliament-roll. It remains 
very doubtful whether he was disposed to prejudice the issue 
before parliament. The emphasis of his discourse seems mainly to 
have been on the need for co-operation in government, in the 
interests of king and people, on the part of the magnates of the 
realm, of whom Gloucester was foremost among those present. 
This was as far as Chichele apparently would go. He may have 
inferred that government at difficult times like these was best 
when shared by a number of suitable persons: the idea that 
Fortescue was to have a generation later when he defined his 


1 Exodus, xviii. 12-27. 

2 Was Chichele inclined to act the trimmer because of suspicions of the ecclesi- 
astical ambitions of his suffragan, Bishop Beaufort of Winchester, whose hostility to 
Gloucester’s political aims had already been aroused? It is a possibility that must 


not be either overstressed or overlooked when taking the political temperature of 
this crisis in English affairs. 


VOL. LXVIII—NO. CCLXVII Oo 
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‘regimen politicum’ as ‘ regimen plurium scientia sive consilio 
ministratum ’.1 But whether the direction of policy and executive 
control were to be either monarchical in character, vested, in view 
of Bedford’s absence, in the person of Gloucester, or oligarchical, 
resting in the hands of the lords of the continual council, was a 
matter for parliament to decide. It is improbable that scriptural 
analogies played any further part in the ensuing discussions. 

It must have been early in the 1422 session that the Commons 
in parliament requested ? to know who should have ‘ the gouern- 
ance of this Reme undre our souverain lord [the king] bi his high 
auctorite’. According to the Lords’ answer* to Gloucester’s 
request of 3 March 1428 to be furnished with a definition of his 
authority and power as ‘ protector and defendour of this Lond’, 
Duke Humphrey in 1422 had proceeded to make a two-fold claim 
in parliament to the ‘ governaunce’ of England : it was his right, 
‘as wel be the mene of . . . birth as be the laste wylle of the Kyng 
that was [Henry V]’. The lords spiritual and temporal, prom- 
inent among them the bishop of Winchester, the duke of Exeter, 
and the earls of March and Warwick, we are now told, on the 
earlier occasion had long discussed the claim, in the course of their 
deliberations searching precedents from past times when kings had 
been of tender age and consulting learned counsel as to the laws of 
the land. Finally they had rejected the claim in both its aspects as 
being not ‘ grounded in precident, nor in the lawe of the land’. 
They had politely absolved Gloucester from any wilful intention 
to contravene or over-reach precedent and law, but had found his 
claim to have the right of governance by birth incompatible with 
the law and ‘ ayenst the rigzt and fredome of thestates of the . . 
land’ ; and they had rejected his other claim to have it by Henry 
V’s will, virtually on the same grounds, for ‘ the Kyng that ded ys, 
in his lyf ne migzt by his last will nor otherwyse altre, change nor 
abroge [abrogate] with oute thassent of the thre Estates, nor 
committe or graunte to any persone, governaunce or rule of this 
land lenger thanne he lyved’. The 1428 statement then goes on 
to assert that, in 1422, ‘to kepe pees and tranquillite, and to 
thentente to ese and appese you [Gloucester] hit was avised and 
appointed by auctorite of the Kyng, assentyng the thre Estatys of 
this lond ’, that in the absence of his brother (Bedford) Gloucester 
should be ‘ chief of the Kynges Counsail ’, and should have a name 
different from other councillors, that of Protector and Defender, 


1 Sir John Fortescue, The Governance of England, ed. Chas. Plummer (Oxford, 1855), 
p. 112. 

2S. B. Chrimes, ante, loc. cit. ; the request of the Commons, here referred to, 
does not appear on the parliament-roll, and was perhaps made by word of the 
speaker’s mouth only. 

* Rot. Parl. iv. 326 ; already referred to above, on p. 198. 
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with such certain powers as parliament had allowed and specified. 
This settlement was to operate not for the duration of the minority 
of Henry VI but during the king’s pleasure : ‘ as long as it liked 
the Kyng’. This statement of 1428 embodied the received 
interpretation of the lords then sitting in Henry VI’s fifth parlia- 
ment of what had transpired during the first parliament of the 
reign upwards of five years before. It was a careful statement, 
obviously drafted with a full consciousness of the importance of 
the constitutional principles it contained. It is the only evidence 
upon record that throws light on the circumstances of the achieve- 
ment of the 1422 settlement.! But it is not, of course, the only 
extant ‘record evidence’ of what transpired. For there is also 
the document, now to be considered in detail, which contains those 
suggestions and stipulations that were submitted by Gloucester to 
the Lords in the course of the 1422 discussions : Public Record 
Office, Parliament and Council (Chancery), 53/12.? 

On the subject of Gloucester’s claim to have the right of 
governance by birth, this document (we have already referred to it 
as ‘ Gloucester’s memorandum ’) makes it clear that one (seemingly 
the chief) formal objection of the Lords was based on the precedent 
of 1377, when Richard II had succeeded to the throne at the age of 
ten years. Richard’s eldest surviving uncle, John of Gaunt, duke 
of Lancaster, had not been then granted the name or authority of 
‘ governor ’—so the Lords in 1422 very properly interpreted the 
1377 patliament-roll—and on that occasion, as we know, no regent 
was appointed (Archbishop Sudbury, in his sermon opening 
Richard II’s first parliament, did in fact refer to Richard himself 
as given by God to be ‘ Roy et Gouvernour ’).* Instead, after the 
coronation, but before Richard’s first parliament met, a great 
council of prelates and lay magnates nominated twelve councillors 
who were virtually to act as an interim council of regency : two 
bishops, two earls, two barons, two bannerets, and four knights 
bachelor. And then, when parliament did meet some three 
months later, the Lords, being formally moved to do so by a 
petition of the Commons, nominated in parliament a salaried 
council of nine to hold office for one year. In it the different 
estates were again represented in some sort of proportion : three 
bishops, two earls, two bannerets, and two knights bachelor.5 
In this council was then vested the exercise of the royal authority. 


1T am not sure whether the ex post facto statement made in the parliament-roll 
of 1427-8 about the decision taken in 1422 would necessarily make that decision ‘ of 
record’ in the technical legal sense. The recording in 1428 of the Lords’ refusal in 
1422 to admit Henry V’s right to nominate a regent during the minority of his heir 
would, however, I believe, constitute a legally valid precedent. 

* Printed with introductory notes in S. B. Chrimes, ante, Joc. cit. 

3 Rot. Parl. iii. 3b. “Rymer, Foedera (London, 1869), iv. 10. 

® Rot. Parl. iii. 6. 
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Its composition subsequently underwent changes, but during 
Richard’s earliest years its members were chosen in parliament 
(here the recent precedent of the ‘Good Parliament’ of 1376 was 
being followed). Of this council Lancaster was not even an 
ordinary member ; along with his younger brothers (Edmund of 
Langley and Thomas of Woodstock), as Gloucester’s memorandum 
of 1422 rightly points out, John of Gaunt was merely given power 
to correct any defaults by way of ‘ maintenance’ on the part of its 
members. The Lords in 1422 might conceivably have harked back 
to the earlier precedent of Edward III’s minority when a standing 
council of four bishops, four earls, and six barons, headed by the 
king’s cousin, Henry, earl of Lancaster, was appointed to advise 
the young king in all matters of government.! But the precedent 
of 1377, so we are told in Gloucester’s memorandum, was all that 
they could find, and they were content with it. Naturally so, for 
it was very much to their present purpose : in 1377 it was the Lords 
who had determined how Richard II’s government should be 
carried on ; the council formed to undertake the work had been 
chosen by them, and mainly from their own number ; and no 
special position of pre-eminence had been given to Richard II’s 
nearest kinsman, John of Gaunt. 

Clearly by no means despairing or lethargic, anxious to increase 
rather than to see diminished the power he had recently exercised 
as ‘custos’, insistent that Henry V’s testamentary instructions 
regarding the government of England after his death should be 
complied with, and dissatisfied with the title of ‘ Defensor of this 
Reme and chief counseiller of the kyng ’ (which was all apparently 
at this stage of the debate that the Lords had decided to concede 
him), Gloucester alluded to the Commons’ request to know who 
should have ‘the gouernance of this Reme undre our souverain 
lord bi his high auctorite’ ; and he submitted that the Lords’ 
allowance of the title of ‘ Defensor ’ left this request in substance 
as well as technically unsatisfied. Moreover, the memorandum 
stated that, although Henry V’s codicil had granted Gloucester 
“ tutelam et defensionem principales of the kyng ’, the Lords had raised 
objection to the word ‘ tutela’ as a term used in Roman law (‘a 
terme of lawe civile’) : to its employment in any commission to be 
allowed to Gloucester they ‘ derst nat agree to for diuers causes ’. 
Some title, however—the memorandum shows that Gloucester 
clearly felt—must be found to include the authority implied by the 
word ‘tutela’ or, at any rate, some similar form of authority 
which would be distinct from and additional to that implied by the 
word ‘defensor’ ; so that the codicil (which the memorandum 
states that the Lords had accepted) might thus be substantially 


1 Rot. Parl. ii. 52a ; Henry Knighton, Chronicon, ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls Series, 
1889), i. 447, 454. 
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complied with. The petition of the Commons could only be 
properly met, Gloucester’s memorandum suggested, if he were 
given the title of ‘Governour under the kyng’ or another equiv- 
alent name. But if the title of ‘ governour’ was not available 
(because of the absence of support for it in the precedent of 1377), 
then he was prepared to compromise. More generally well- 
informed or more thorough in his methods of historical research 
than his opponents, he expressly based his compromise on the 
two-hundred year old precedent of 1216, when, at the beginning 
of the earliest minority after the Conquest (that of Henry III), 
William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, had been appointed as ‘ rector 
regis et regni Anglie ’.? 

At this stage of the 1422 debate when Gloucester’s memoran- 
dum appeared both sides were seemingly still in a reasonable 
frame of mind, in spite of Gloucester’s unsuccessful bid to act as 
the king’s commissary in parliament on larger terms than the Lords 
would allow. Dispute there was between him and them, it is true, 
but no rancorous quarrel between intransigent parties had thus 
far supervened. For Gloucester’s memorandum, at least by 
inference, represents the Lords as having been quite prepared to 
accept another title for Gloucester or additions to the title they had 
already granted him, if more convincing evidence than that of 
Richard II’s time were forthcoming ; or else (and this is perhaps 
a safer interpretation) the document represents them as being 
ready to take other adducible evidence at least into consideration : 
‘and if they coude better recordis haue founde or ellys if my lord 
[Gloucester] coude any better fynde thei shuld be accepted’. 
Gloucester, too, was determined to appear accommodating : if the 
precedent of 1216 were to be accepted he would waive out of 
modesty one part of William Marshal’s title, that of ‘ rector regis ’, 
‘for that he vil nat desire ne to make his seel of suche auct- rite as 
the seid William Mareschall didde’; he was, moreover, so he 
said, desirous of accepting the other part (that of ‘ rector regni ’) 
by assent of the council, and he had no objection to the word 


1 Perhaps Humphrey’s knowledge of the 1216 case was derived from an earlier 
satisfaction of a personal interest in the history of his predecessors in his own second- 
ary title of earl of Pembroke—he had been created in 1414 earl of Pembroke as well 
as duke of Gloucester. But that isas may be. Had he known about it and in detail, 
Gloucester might have done better to turn to the precedent of 1327 than to that of 
1216. His ancestor, Henry, earl of Lancaster, had been appointed at the time of 
Edward III’s coronation, by common assent of the magnates, ‘ capitalis custos et 
supremus consiliarius regis . . . pro meliori gubernaculo regis et regni’, if these 
words of the chronicler, Henry Knighton, can be taken as being precisely those of 
an officially-granted title. We do not know that they can ; but Knighton, a canon 
of the Augustinian abbey of St. Mary in the Meadows at Leicester, is usually very 
teliable in matters of detail relating to the earls and dukes of Lancaster who were also, 
of course, earls of Leicester and the patrons of Knighton’s own house (Knighton, 
op. cit. i. 447). 
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‘defensor’ being added in order to meet the already expressed 
“desir and appointment’ of the Lords. All might yet be well : 
the Lords would perhaps be content with a fresh precedent they had 
either promised to accept or at least to entertain; they would 
perhaps allow a form of authority not dissimilar from that implied 
by the objectionable word ‘tutela’, and so the requirement of 
Henry V’s codicil would be substantially satisfied ; the Commons’ 
demand would be answered to all intents and purposes if the title 
of ‘ rector regni’” were admitted, because it was a name practically 
synonymous with ‘ governour’ ; and Gloucester’s own objection, 
that the title of ‘ defensor’ was not enough, would be met. 

We have, in fact, in Gloucester’s memorandum a fair-seeming 
construction of a still fair-seeming situation. And certainly, at 
this stage of the discussion, Gloucester would at first sight appear 
to have been not ‘so noyous with to dele’, as the chronicler 
Hardyng ? would have us believe he was at this critical time. But 
under the bland terms of his memorandum is concealed what 
might become the ground of grave misunderstanding and serious 
disagreement, if not the fact of serious disagreement itself. A 
perfunctory examination of the document might at first suggest 
that any dispute there was at this juncture between Gloucester and 
the Lords was one over forms and words and not their substance. 
But this was not the case. We receive from his memorandum no 
indication as to what were those ‘ diuers causes’ moving the Lords 
to dissent from use of the term ‘tutela’ in Gloucester’s title or 
commission. Not specified, they were conveniently slid over in 
the memorandum. But we need not doubt that the Lords’ objec- 
tion to the term was not simply the objection of the legal etymo- 
logist. Its potential significance was more their concern than its 
civilian origin. The Lords may have been made aware that, under 
Roman law, the ‘tutela’ was designed to protect the interest of 
the ‘ tutor ’ as well as that of the ward, to protect those who would 
succeed to his estate if he died while still ‘impubes’: ‘ ubi ius 
successionis, ibi onus tutelae’. It is true, of course, that in 1422 

1 The question as to where Duke Humphrey found his information about William 
Marshal’s appointment raises an interesting problem. Reference to the scriptorium 
at St. Albans, where he was a friend of Abbot Whethamstead and where in 1423 he 
became a member of the confraternity, might have produced the title granted to the 
Marshal in 1216, because Matthew Paris supplies the information in his Greater 
Chronicle in his notice of the earl’s death in 1219. But the allusion in Gloucester’s 
memorandum to the high authority enjoyed by the earl’s seal perhaps suggests an 
awareness that it was as ‘ rector regis et regni’ that William Marshal, along with the 
papal legate Gualo, sealed the first and second re-issues of the Great Charter in 1216 
and 1217 when Henry III had no seal of his own. If this is so, it may indicate that 
copies of these instruments were still available either in extant chronicles (other than 
in those at St. Albans where they do not appear) or in royal or other archives, 
although for legal and general purposes both texts had been superseded by the text 


of Henry III’s third confirmation of the charter of 1225. 
* Hardyng, op. cit. p. 390. 
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Bedford was the heir presumptive to the throne, but Gloucester 
was next after him in the succession, and the Lords may conceivably 
have felt the force of a criticism of the Roman law of wardship to 
which Sir John Fortescue was to give expression in his De Laudi- 
bus Legum Anglie a generation later, when he stigmatized its effect 
as tending ‘ quasi agnum committere lupo ad devorandum’. But 
their main objection to the word ‘tutela’ was probably that it 
implied a right to administer the estate of the ward with a respon- 
sibility to account only to him, and not until he reached maturity. 
In this connexion it is worth recalling Gloucester’s intention, as 
reported to the council in January 1427, to answer for what he had 
done touching the king’s estate to none save Henry VI when he 
came of age! The Lords in 1422 certainly objected to the 
authority that the word ‘ tutela’ implied. And when on 3 March 
1428, in order to clarify his doubts about his authority as Pro- 
tector, the Lords described to Gloucester what they had done in 
1422 and their intentions at that time, they made this clear : 
though to pacify him they had made him chief councillor of the 
king and devised for him as well a title of official pre-eminence, 
that title was not ‘the name of Tutour [Lieutenant, Governour, 
nor of Regent], nor no name that shuld emporte auctorite of 
governaunce of the lond ’, but the name of Protector and Defender 
‘the which emporteth a personell duetee of entendance to the 
actuell defense of the land, as well against thenemys utward, yf 
cas required, as ayenst Rebelles inward, yf any were, that God 
forbede ’.2 In an important session of the council on 28 January 
1427, when Bedford had been present, the chancellor (John Kemp, 
archbishop of York) had already made it clear that the Lords 
regarded the young king as endowed with his complete royal 
authority, and that it was only because ‘ by possibilitee of nature 
he may not in dede rule ne governe in his oune persone’ that they 
themselves, whether in parliament, great council, or continual 
council, had assumed the right to exercise the royal authority, ‘ as 
toward that that belongeth unto the pollitique rule and governaille 
of his lande and to thobservance and keping of his lawes’.* If the 
Lords in 1422 were not prepared to recognize Gloucester’s right to 
a ‘tutela’ and make him ‘ tutour’, they were not likely to appreciate 
the value of his precedent of 1216 and make him ‘ rector regni’, 
a term just as suggestive as the other of a right to control or 


manipulate the royal prerogative and just as contradictory of their 
own right as they conceived it. 


1 P.P.C. iii. 241-2. 

® Rot. Parl. iv. 326b. Gloucester seems to have regarded himself as being entitled 
as Protector to enter and keep any royal castle (cf. the first of the articles of 
Gloucester’s charge against Beaufort, 1426, noticed in Edward Hall, Chronicle [1809, 
London], p. 130). 3 P.P.C. op. cit. iii. 233. 
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As Mr. Chrimes has pointed out, there is no other evidence 
than the ‘memorandum’ supplies that the Commons, to satisfy 
whose petition Gloucester here pretended was his motive, thought 
insufficient the title of ‘ protector and defender of the realm and 
church in England and principal councillor of the king’, which 
Gloucester was ultimately granted in this parliament : its confer- 
ment, in fact, was formally to be made by the advice and assent of 
the lords spiritual and temporal in parliament ‘ et auxi de la Com- 
mune d’Engleterre assemblez en la mesme’.1 But whether the 
Commons were dissatisfied, as Gloucester speciously pretended, or 
not (and he was not without his friends in the Lower House), the 
Lords were apparently not over-impressed by his historical subtle- 
ties, and his researches proved fruitless. The word ‘ protector’, 
which was added to his title seemingly after the submission of this 
memorandum of Gloucester’s, conveyed no different kind of 
authority from that implied by the word ‘ defender ’.? 

Gloucester’s memorandum is interesting enough from the 
point of view of his (or his literary hacks’) historical knowledge or 
capacity for historical investigation, and for the light it casts on 
the character and persistence of his political aspirations in 1422. 
It is even more intriguing, I suggest, for the information it contains 
about the Lords’ reception of the codicil of Henry V’s will and its 
terms, upon which was based (as we know, too, from the Lords’ 
statement in 1428) the main part of Gloucester’s claim. The 
codicil, so the memorandum states, ‘ was redde declared and as- 
sented bi al the lordis ’, who ‘ required and preyde ’ Gloucester to 
take upon himself the charge it contained, ‘ behetyng [promising] 
hym help and assistance’. Ready to fall in with the provisions of 
the codicil ‘ as ny as they myght goodly ’, the Lords ‘ haue assented 
for to call my lord [Gloucester] Defensor of this Reme and chief 
counseiller of the kyng’. This they have done, the memorandum 
tells us, in spite of the fact that their search for precedents had 
yielded only that of 1377, which did the opposite of subserving 
Gloucester’s claim by birth. This piece of ‘ record evidence’ of 
1422 is, therefore, at first sight transparently at variance with the 
evidence upon record of 1428 on the subject of the Lords’ attitude 
to Henry V’s will at the earlier date. Far from rejecting outright 
the notion that a reigning king, without the assent of the three 
estates (presumably expressed in parliament), could nominate a 
regent to act during his successor’s minority—and this was what 
the Lords in 1428 were to say they had done in 1422—the Lords are 
clearly represented in this memorandum of Gloucester’s as having 
accepted Henry V’s will on this issue and, at first at any rate, as 


1 Rot. Parl. iv. 175b. 


2 Apart from the accepted common meaning of the two terms, that this was so 
regarded at the time is clear from the declaration of the Lords in 1428. 
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having accepted it completely. It certainly does not represent 
them as having questioned on principle and from the beginning the 
rightfulness of Henry V’s action in leaving the ‘regency’ of 
England to Gloucester by his will alone, and therefore without the 
concurrence of the estates of the realm. It would appear, unless 
Gloucester was guilty of fatuous misrepresentation in this state- 
ment of his case, that a reconciliation of the two pieces of evidence 
can only be effected on the basis of some such argument as this : 
that sometime after this memorandum was drawn up and put 
forward (its survival among Chancery archives seems to indicate 
that it was, in fact, submitted to the Lords) the Lords sheered off and 
altered course about, so that after once accepting the codicil of the 
will they came to reject it outright as the lawful basis of any part 
of Gloucester’s authority. Precedent was being created in 1422 
as well as being cited.1 Of the discovery of this new consti- 
tutional principle that a reigning king could not by his mere 
authority arrange the form of government to operate during the 
minority of his successor or, more precisely, nominate a regent, 


11 know of only one case of a royal will embodying dispositions of a political 
character that was recent in 1422. One of the charges against Richard II at his 
deposition (Rot. Par/. iii. 421a, borne out by the terms of the will itself in J. Nichols, 
Royal Wills, pp. 197-8) represented that in his ‘ testamentum’ (sealed with the 
great seal, the privy seal, and his signet), after providing for the discharging of the 
debts of his Household (to pay these he left £20,000), and the upkeep of lepers and 
their chaplains at Westminster and Bermondsey (for these he left 5000 or 6000 marks), 
Richard bequeathed to his successor the rest of his gold on condition that he upheld 
the acts of his last proper parliament (that of September 1397 and January 1398) 
and the acts of the parliamentary commission at Coventry on 16 September 1398 
and at Westminster on 18 March 1399. If his successor tefused this condition, then 
the dukes of Surrey, Aumale, and Exeter, and the earl of Wiltshire were to have the 
surplus of Richard’s wealth in order to maintain these various parliamentary acts, 
if need be until death. These acts themselves were on 30 September 1399 repre- 
sented as erroneous and repugnant to law and reason, and Richard was censured for 
having so striven to maintain them. This case is not, of course, strictly apposite to 
the 1422 dilemma. Richard II had tried to influence if not determine the form of 
the political policy of his successor ; Henry V, to provide for the constitutional 
form of the government under his successor, a king under age. 

In an earlier period when the realm was regarded even more clearly as a feudal 
inheritance, provision for its government in time of an heir’s minority was unques- 
tionably a royal prerogative. In 1253 and in 1272 respectively Henry III and the 
Lord Edward had each made testamentary provision for the royal government in 
the event of his dying while a successor was still under age. The former, about to 
set sail for Gascony, left the custody of his son and heir and other children, and the 
custody of the kingdom, together with all his lands in Wales, Ireland, and Gascony, to 
his queen, Eleanor, until his heir attained his majority (Roya/ Wills, op. cit. p. 15). 
The Lord Edward on crusade at Acre treated the governance of the realm after his 
own and then his father’s death as his to dispose of, although Henry III was yet alive 
when he did so : if after his own death his father should die before his children came 
of age, the realm and all his lands were to remain in the hands of his (Edward’s) 
executors, the archbishop of York, and Roger Mortimer ‘ ovesk autres prodes homes 
du reaume, ke il akondrunt si mestier seyt’, until the children came of age (ibid. p. 
tg ; and cf. Sir F. M. Powicke, Henry III and the Lord Edward, ii. 583, 603, 698). As 


Sit Maurice Powicke says, ‘ Edward was already king in all but name’ before he left 
England for the crusade. 
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nothing appears on the roll of the 1422 parliament : it was not 
to be made explicit, as we have seen, until early in 1428 when 
Gloucester refused to attend parliament and the Lords prepared a 
statement of what had happened in 1422, in order to remind him 
of his duty.? 

Gloucester’s position in 1422 was, of course, difficult for other 
reasons than that of his doubtful suitability in the eyes of the Lords 
for a ‘regency’ or that of the absence of recent and accommo- 
dating precedents. Despite the slow growth of the doctrine of 
capacities as applied to the medieval English king and of the 
theoretical distinction between his office and person,” the guardian- 
ship of the person of his heir had been dealt with by Henry V as a 
matter separate from the arrangements he had made for the exercise 
of the kingly function, and it seems fairly clear that the problem of 
personal guardianship did not complicate the situation in 1422. 
There was, however, the difficulty arising out of the fact that the 
council had come to be a largely aristocratic body and accustomed 
to perform executive as well as advisory functions, and that the 
Lords were determined to perpetuate this system of participation 
and control. There was also the constitutional difficulty arising 
out of Henry V’s settlement of the government during his succes- 
sor’s minority by his will alone, and without the assent of parlia- 
ment. But there was, too, the added practical difficulty that the 
person who was by ability and prior right of birth best fitted for 
the chief place in the government of England had been ear-marked 
for a position which made his continuous presence in England 
impossible : John, duke of Bedford, regent of France and Nor- 
mandy. It must have been realized in 1422 that Bedford would 
want, at some time or another during the minority, and might be 
required, to return to England ; and it was inconceivable that he, 
the elder of the king’s two uncles and the heir presumptive, should 
be subjected when he came (even if only for a short time) to some 
form of superior jurisdiction or authority on the part of his 
younger brother, Gloucester. Henry V’s death-bed dispositions, 
with their appointment of Bedford to an office outside England, 
had put him, in fact, into an anomalous position. And that Bed- 
ford himself was aware of this is clear from a letter he wrote from 
Rouen to the civic officials and community of London on 26 
October 1422.3 In this letter he had stated that the ‘ gouvern- 
aunce ’ of England was his as the elder surviving brother of Henry 
V, and that he had ‘ chief interesse’ in it after the king ; while 
requiring the city to do nothing to prejudice his right, he acknow- 

1 See above, pp. 198, 210. 


2S. B. Chrimes, Constitutional Ideas, pp. 34-8. 


® Collection Générale des Documents Frangais qui se trouvent en Angleterre, ed. Jules 
Delpit (Paris, 1847), i. 232-3. 
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ledged that he had no desire to impugn ‘ the ordonnance or wil’ 
of Henry V, but did so with a saving for his own right, ‘ to the 
whiche, as we trewe and truste fully that hit was not oure saide 
souverain lordes [Henry V’s] entente to deroge or doo prejudice ’. 
And the Lords, too, in making the settlement of 1422, were aware 
of the need to consider Bedford’s predicament and make some 
provision for his superior status within the framework of that 
settlement. In fact it may well have been partially for this reason 
that the Lords went back on their acceptance of Henry V’s testa- 
mentary provisions for the government of the kingdom after his 
death. 

And to all that related to Bedford, Gloucester was also alive. 
So much so, that the whole emphasis of his memorandum was on 
the need for his appointment by the Lords on terms which would 
materially satisfy Henry V’s instructions as set out in his written 
will. In the memorandum Gloucester excluded all direct reference 
to his claim by birth. It is, in fact, only from the information of the 
Lords’ statement of 1428 that we get explicit reference to its having 
been made. ‘That he made a claim of this sort we need not doubt, 
however, because it is certainly ‘mp/icit in the terms of his memoran- 
dum : in the reference to the Lords’ researches into the case of John 
of Gaunt in 1377, and in the statement that William Marshal, made 
‘rector regis et regni Anglie’ in 1216, had been ‘ nat so nygh to 
the kyng [Henry III] as my lord [Gloucester] is to our liege lord ’. 
Gloucester, when drawing up his memorandum was, of course, 
aware of the fact that he must take Bedford into consideration : 
his own historical researches resulting in the discovery of the 
precedent of 1216 were allegedly made so that neither he nor Bed- 
ford as well should suffer by reason of any slackness on his, 
Gloucester’s, part ; his acceptance of any title which he himself 
deemed adequate was not to bind Bedford in his absence ; it was 
only to expedite the conclusion of parliament and so to pleasure 
the Lords that he, in Bedford’s absence, was prepared to accept 
what he proposed that the Lords should agree to ; and he recog- 
nized that, at Bedford’s first homecoming to England, what was 
now decided in 1422 would have to be reconsidered and perhaps 
revised. Bedford, as a matter of historical fact, was not destined 
to see Westminster again until 10 January 1426. If Gloucester 
realized that his brother was likely to be long fettered by his 
military and administrative duties in France (as he may well have 
done), it was an acute tactical move to represent that any settle- 
ment reached during this parliament of 1422 need only be of a 
temporary and provisional nature. Be that as it may, at the end of 
his memorandum Gloucester nevertheless made it clear that he 
thought that some place of pre-eminence would still have to be 
found for him in the government even if, and when, Bedford 
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returned, in order to fulfil the terms of Henry V’s will, and that he 
envisaged the possibility of a title and authority then being devised 
to be held both by him and Bedford: ‘and thenne bothe his 
brothir and he for to stonde at large if them like or for to accepte 
the seid thing forthe uppon hem and take . . . [com ?] mission to 
them bothe in suche form as thay both will be avised’. Gloucester 
was clearly pinning his hopes to Henry V’s will. 

Gloucester’s attempt in this memorandum of his to jockey or 
cajole the Lords into a position which, after reflexion, they were no 
longer prepared to accept was doomed to frustration. Cunningly 
devised though the memorandum had been, its conception had 
seemingly been ill-advised. It certainly did not produce the result 
that Gloucester hoped for: the Lords ultimately decided on the 
twenty-seventh day of the parliamentary session (; December) that 
Bedford, when in England, should be ‘ Regni Anglie et Ecclesie 
Anglicane Protector et Defensor ac Consiliarius Principalis domini 
Regis’, and that during Bedford’s absence from the realm 
Gloucester should occupy that same and no higher position. The 
appointment was not made for the duration of the king’s minority, 
but was to last expressly during his pleasure.1 This limitation 
perhaps depended on the current form of the settlement being 
subject to Bedford’s acceptance. But it meant in effect that the 
magnates collectively had the power to revoke the Protectorship ; 
this is implied in the chancellor’s statement in council on 28 
January 1427 that the right to exercise the royal authority was 
vested in the Lords in parliament or in great council or, if neither 
such assembly were in session, in the continual council.2 The act 
of appointment proceeded from the royal authority, but was made 
‘de assensu et avisamento Dominorum tam Spiritualium quam 
Temporalium in presenti Parliamento existentium, necnon de 
assensu Communitatis Regni Anglie existentis in eodem’. Letters 
patent, exemplifying the commission and dated on 5 December 
1422, were engrossed and passed the great seal, being warranted by 
king and council in parliament. The qualifications of Bedford and 
Gloucester for the Protectorship were formally specified as ‘ cir- 
cumspectio’ and ‘industria’, all mention of any right of birth 
being suppressed ; and there was no reference to Henry V’s will 
in Gloucestet’s commission. For God’s honour and the profit of 
king and realm and at the ‘ requisitio’ of the Lords, Gloucester 
accepted the commission for himself, protesting that this action 
did not prejudice his brother’s right to assume or decline it. Here 
perhaps was Gloucester’s ‘ bolt-hole’. But considering Bedford’s 
law-abiding nature and his concern for his own rights, it was a 
narrow one enough and, such as it was, it was stopped by Bed- 


1 Rot. Parl. iv. 174-5. * P.P.C. iii. 233. 
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ford’s later complete and unconditional acceptance of the settle- 
ment. The settlement was a compromise, but only on the face of 
things. Gloucester was certainly given titular pre-eminence, 
which had not been accorded in any form whatsoever to his grand- 
father, John of Gaunt, in 1377. But it was a position which fell 
short of what Henry V had intended for him and of his own 
ambitions. What the Lords in 1422 did was more or less what 
their fore-bears had done at Richard II’s accession : rejecting a 
tutorship and Gloucester’s alternative suggestion that he should 
be made ‘ rector regni’, they had provided for the exercise of the 
royal authority by themselves. 

In the end the Lords had been brought, seemingly, to the view 
that in the matter of Bedford’s or Gloucester’s title it would be 
better if it reflected simply those vaguely-worded primary functions, 
undertaken by a king in his coronation oath : the preservation of 
peace for the church and for clergy and people. One of the most 
important theoretical factors clearly determining the establishment 
in 1422 of a protectorship eo nomine was that for the first time in 
English history the king was so young as to make his coronation 
a necessarily long-postponed event. This is made reasonably clear 
by the fact that after Henry VI, still in his minority, was crowned 
on 5 November 1429, the protectorship came by the Lords’ deter- 
mination to its logical end, the chief councillorship alone remaining 
in force. For at his coronation the king, as the 1429 parliament- 
roll states, ‘ Protectionem et Defensionem Regni et Ecclesie . . 
suscepit atque ad eadem... protegenda et defendenda.. . 
sacramentum prestitit corporalem’.!_ Ten days later Gloucester 
laid down his Protectorship in parliament, saving his brother’s 
liberty to do the same for himself. 

The notice of the Lords’ decision of 5 December 1422 is fol- 
lowed on the parliament-roll by a grant of certain rights of official 
and ecclesiastical patronage to whichever of the two royal dukes 
was occupying the office of Protector.2, He was enabled to nomi- 
nate royal foresters, parkers, and keepers of warrens in England 
and Wales when such offices fell vacant, but the conduct of these 
officials once appointed was a matter subject to the jurisdiction of 
the whole council and they could be dismissed by it for reasonable 
cause ; he might also nominate suitable clerks to vacant parish 
churches in the royal patronage that were assessed at values of 
between twenty and thirty marks, and to all prebends in royal 
chapels but not to the office of dean therein. On such matters the 
acting Protector’s signet letters were to be sufficient warrants for 
the issuing of letters of privy seal to move the great seal. These 
rights of patronage reserved to the acting Protector were not 


1 Rot. Parl. iv. 3374. ® Ibid. p. 175. 
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intrinsically related to his office ; they were not, of course, essen- 
tial to its exercise, but were simply grants by royal favour and in 
partial consideration of his future labours in office.’ All other 
patronage was to be at the disposal of the whole council, except 
the chancellor’s and treasurer’s traditional ex officio patronage. 

On the parliament-roll there next follows a memorandum 
referring to the subsequent nomination (probably on 9 December 
1422) of seventeen ‘conseillers assistentz a la governance ’.? 
This act, prompted by a request of the Commons, was performed 
‘by the advice and assent’ of all the lords. The names of the 
members of the new council were read openly in parliament. 
That there was no peculiar restrictive significance attached to the 
word ‘assistentz’ is clear from the fact that Gloucester’s name 
headed the list. The only other peer in England of ducal status, the 
duke of Exeter, as the foremost of the king’s personal guardians, 
was naturally included. Apart from these two, and except for 
its ex officio members, the construction of the council was 
framed on something like the now time-honoured basis of repre- 
sentation by estates : five prelates (the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishops of London, Winchester, Norwich, and Worcester), 
five earls (March, Warwick, the Earl Marshal, Northumberland, 
and Westmorland), and five others of varying status but all knights 
(the barons FitzHugh and Cromwell, both peers of parliament, 


and three commoners, Sir Walter Hungerford, Sir John Tiptoft, 
and Sir Walter Beauchamp). These collectively submitted the 
conditions on which they took office in a paper schedule of five 
articles written in English.* This schedule, after the Lords had 
approved its contents, was carried down to the Commons for their 


1In 1424 it was to be decided that the acting Protector should receive 8000 marks 
a year as salary for attending the Council, the next highest fee being £200. When 
Bedford came to England in 1426, however, Gloucester was allowed 3000 marks as 
chief councillor next to his brother. After the abolition of the protectorship in 1429 
he was granted 2000 marks as chief councillor and twice that amount as ‘ custos’ 
when the king was absent from the kingdom. These sums were raised to 5000 and 
6000 marks respectively in 1431 (Baldwin, op. cit. pp. 174-6). 

* Rot. Parl. iv. 175b. The letters patent appointing Bedford to be Protector when 
he was in England, and Gloucester when he was not, were dated 5 December 1422. 
They were warranted by king and council in parliament. But the roll of the 1422 
parliament tells us that the choice of the other councillors ‘ assistentz a la governance ’ 
followed these appointments ; and for the purposes of the payment of its members the 
royal council was later not considered to have been re-constituted, ‘ auctoritate parlia- 
menti ’, until 9 December 1422 (P.P.C. iii. 157, 203 ; the date, ‘ ix° die Novembris ’, 
at p. 155, J. H. Ramsay decided in his Lancaster and York, i. 326, n. 4, must have been 
‘a clerical error’). The council in parliament may, therefore, be said to have been 
sufficiently constituted when the lords spiritual and temporal were duly assembled. 
Where were the magnates of the realm, convened to parliament by the king’s sum- 
mons, there was (or might be considered to be) his council in parliament. The 
‘ official’ nucleus of the new council had, of course, already been supplied on 16 
November by the appointment of a chancellor, treasurer, and keeper of the privy 
seal. (Rot. Parl. iv. 171-2.) 3 Rot. Parl. iv. 176a. 
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perusal by a delegation from the Upper House. The Lords would 
have their views (‘ lour entent ’). 

The Commons scrutinized the whole schedule apparently with 
care and suggested an amendment to the first article which the 
Lords later accepted. This article stipulated that the choice of 
justices of the peace, sheriffs, escheators, and sea-port and other 
officials should lie with the council, except those appointments left 
with the acting Protector and those customs appointments already 
resigned by Henry V to Bishop Beaufort as part of the security 
which the latter had demanded for the repayment of his loans to 
the Crown. The Commons now pointed out «hat a proviso of 
non-prejudice should be inserted on behalf of those who had the 
authority (either by inheritance or by grant for life) to appoint to 
certain of, these offices as of right. The other articles of the 
schedule were not changed. One of them reserved to the council 
the control of the exercise of the feudal rights of the Crown, the 
bestowal of wardships and marriages and other ‘ casueltees ’, ‘ and 
that indifferently atte the derrest with oute favour or eny maner 
parcialtee or fraude’. Another provided for the custody of the 
royal treasury and the keeping of secrecy about its contents. 
Another was an administrative device : the clerk of the council 
was to be required on oath to write day by day the names of all 
the lords’ present at its sessions, ‘ to see what, howe, and by whom, 
eny thyng passeth’. The remaining one of the five articles was 
related to the more important point of procedure within the council 
itself and deserves special consideration. 

In Richard II’s first parliament the Commons had asked that 
the continual council should be enlarged by eight persons ‘ de 
diverses estatz et degrees ’ and that important business should not 
pass without the assent and advice of all, but that for less important 
matters the advice and assent of at least four might suffice.1 Nine 
additional councillors were in fact appointed in 1377, but, as 
regards procedure, the Commons’ request was answered with a 
statement of very limited import : no grant of escheat, wardship, 
marriage, or rent, within the Crown’s bestowal, was to be made 
to any one of the councillors during their year’s term of office 
except by common assent of all or by a majority vote. Nothing 
was then said of how matters of greater moment were to be decided, 
if dissent should arise in the council. In 1422, the members of 
the new council laid it down as a rule that they might proceed to 
business if six or four at the least were present, not counting the 
ex officio members ; but if ‘ grete maters ’ were to be discussed then 
the attendance of all or of a majority was necessary. On the 


1 Rot. Parl. iii. 6b. As to what at different times constituted a quorum of the council, 
see Baldwin, op. cit. pp. 413, 415. 
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subject of attendance greater elasticity seems now to have been per- 
mitted than in 1377. The appointment of a Protector in 1422 also 
made a difference : where it had been usual for the council to 
consult the king, the Protector’s advice must be taken. But as 
regards procedure, this arrangement was all that was now formally 
decided upon. 

Why there was so little precise definition as to procedure in the 
stipulations ot the councillors-elect in 1422 it is rather difficult to 
understand, unless there was trouble during the 1422 parliamentary 
session between Gloucester and the Lords on this topic. In that 
case definition would seem to have been an even more urgent 
necessity, because procedure was a problem hard to distinguish 
from the subject of the Protector’s powers as such and as chief of 
the council, and also from that of the competence of the council 
acting without him. In the memorandum he submitted to the 
Lords before the settlement of 5 December, Gloucester had set 
forth some of his views on conciliar competence and the allied 
subject of conciliar procedure. He was, of course, then expecting, 
or hoping for, a greater authority than in fact he was to be allowed, 
and he expressed himself accordingly. Firstly, he was prepared 
to do no ‘grete thing’, apart from ‘certain [unspecified] 
specialtes ’, without the advice of the council; in return, the - 
council was to decide nothing without his advice except matters 
‘of cours and of commune lawe’. This he represented as having 
been already proposed and declared by the Lords. Secondly, 
unanimity on the part of the council, he went on to suggest, was 
not essential : a majority decision was to carry the whole council ; 
but, if the council were equally divided upon any matter, then that 
side to which Gloucester adhered was to be accounted the majority 
(‘ and that in a metere ther as be like many on both sides the more 
partie be demed ther as my lord is’). As regards Gloucester’s 
first point, condescension on his part to take the advice of the 
council on important issues was converted, as we have seen, by 
the conditions of the councillors-elect, into condescension on their 
part to take the Protector’s advice on such matters as ‘ the Kyng 
hath been accustumed to be conseilled of’. Regarding his second 
point, their stipulations ignored it. Perhaps they felt that time 
and experience would be on their side. 

Time and experience were to illustrate the need for further 
definition on these as well as other matters. The council, re- 
assuming office (with some slight change of membership) in the 
second parliament of the reign (October 1423-February 1424), was 
to stipulate inter alia that matters affecting the weal of the king and 
realm and requiring expeditious handling might be decided by as 
few as six or four councillors, but only if they and also the ex officio 
members (the chancellor, the treasurer, and the keeper of the 
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privy seal) were all of one mind. It also insisted that if there 
were differences of opinion over any bill preferred in the council, 
that bill should not pass unless, there and then, there was a majority 
in favour of it? At Reading, on 24 November 1426, fresh con- 
ditions were again drawn up by the council ; and it now decided 
that never should a majority be comprised of less than four council- 
lors and one official member.? Thus far there is no hint, in the 
council’s rules for its own conduct, of that influence on its decisions 
by its over-mighty members, which Gloucester’s memorandum of 
1422 suggests he, for one, expected to be able to exert. But in 
one of these conciliar stipulations of 1426 * we gain an inkling of 
how powerful an influence on his (or Bedford’s) part was likely 
to be brought to bear on conciliar proceedings, especially in event 
of divided counsels: if there were dispute and the Protector, 
finding himself among the minority, ‘ wol sture [stir] that other 
partie by reson to falle unto hem’, the matter should rest until the 
following day unless the minority chose to come into line. But 
then the view of ‘the more partie in nombre’ should prevail. 
Only if there were a tie was the Protector’s party to carry the day, 
which was precisely what Gloucester had suggested in 1422. As 
the lords of the council were to point ovt to Bedford in that cele- 
brated meeting of 28 January 1427,‘ when they consciously demon- 
strated their right to exercise the royal authority by sending for him 
to attend on them, the execution of that authority rested ‘ not in 
oon singuler persone but in alle my said lordes togidres ’, saving 
the authority attached to the office of Protector. Bedford swore 
on the Gospels—and at this all wept—that he would be governed 
by the council, ‘ levyng his oune opinyon but if thei alle thought 
hit bettre’.5 Gloucester was visited on the next day by the council 
at his inn, because there he lay sick. After being reminded of his 
former attitude of intransigeance, of his statement, ‘Lat my 
brother governe as hym lust whiles he is in this land, for after his 
going overe into Fraunce I wol governe as me semeth good’, and 
of his reported intention to answer none save the king, when he 
came of age, for what he had done touching the king’s estate, he 
protested that he had never intended to govern other than with 
the council ‘ as oon of hem and by their advis ’.® 

That the council could thus get its own way and regulate its 
own procedure and do this when parliament was not in session, 
and without either reference to it or recourse to its support, argues 
strongly for the growth of its sense of its own solidarity and its 
own authority ; in this development its continuous existence with 
but little change of personnel was an important factor. And, as 
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1 Rot. Parl. iv. 201b. 
3 Thid. 216-7. * Ibid. 238. 
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2 P.P.C. iii. 150. 
5 Ibid. 240. 6 Thid. 241-2. 
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a result, its domestic constitutional policies, especially on the sub- 
ject of the Protector’s powers, were remarkably consistent and 
unwavering. In the years between the parliament of 1422 and the 
end of the year 1426 it had already been worked out that the 
council should have control of government when a parliament or 
great council was not in session, and that its consent was necessary 
before its chief member could act in even his capacity of Protector 
in any important issue. And this system worked until the Pro- 
tectorship came to an end with Henry of Windsor’s coronation 
during the parliament of 1429, and then with certain changes 
beyond that event. 

The settlement of 1422 resulted in the establishment of a Pro- 
tectorship with safeguards for the ultimate superiority, under the 
king, of the lords spiritual and temporal whether assembled in 
parliament, or great council, or the ordinary continual council. 
It had been achieved after a due consideration of precedents 
and its essential form, whatever novel features were incorporated 
into it, owed much to plans of government devised on previous 
occasions of royal minority, especially to the conciliar arrange- 
ment contrived when Richard II became king. The settlement 
of 1422, with its creation of a limited Protectorship, itself became 
a precedent ; and the experience gained in achieving the settlement 
and meeting the inadequacies and the difficulties to which it 
gave rise was perhaps made use of on those later occasions when 
the king was himself unable to govern and a Protectorship was 
again established. 

The reign of Henry VI was to see a Protectorship set up on two 
other occasions: in 1454, when the king became temporarily 
insane, and again in 1455, when he was once more out of his mind. 
On the first of these two occasions Richard, duke of York, was 
chosen by the Lords to take Bedford’s and Gloucester’s former 
title and powers by parliamentary authority, and with the same 
formal limitation that his office was to terminate at the royal 
pleasure. But there was an interesting, new provision now made 
necessary. Bedford and Gloucester had been Henry VI’s nearest 
kinsmen and their appointments to act as Protector had tacitly 
recognized the strength of agnatic ties when the choice of a Pro- 
tector was under consideration. In 1454 the king’s nearest male 
relative was his son, Edward, prince of Wales. But he was an 
infant of less than two years, and to have appointed, even formally 
only, one incapable of government by reason of age to rule on 
behalf of one incapacitated by imbecility would have been a 
reductio ad absurdum of the Protector’s office. Edward’s prospective 
right and title had still, however, to be recognized, and it was 
provided that when he reached the age of discretion, the office was 
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to devolve upon him if he wished to assume it.1_ On the second 
occasion in 1455 the Protector’s title, powers, and warrant were as 
before, but this time it was to be the lords who were to determine 
in parliament when the royal pleasure should apply the closure. 
This proviso was in the circumstances a practical safeguard for 
them, as well as for the king and York himself ; and so was York’s 
undertaking not to proceed in the execution of his office without 
the approval of a council chosen by the lords, to which was 
reserved, with an awareness of the statement of 28 January 1427, 
the ‘ politique rule and governaunce ’ of the land.? 

No such safeguards seem to have been furnished in 1483 in the 
next establishment of a Protectorship, when Richard, duke of 
Gloucester, the only surviving brother of Edward IV, took upon 
himself the powers of regency on behalf of his twelve year old 
nephew, Edward V. The will of Edward IV has not come down 
to us, but Polydore Vergil says that it committed his sons to 
Gloucester’s ‘ tuytion’” and that on his death-bed Edward IV ap- 
pointed his brother as Protector of the realm. This was the only 
title by which seemingly Gloucester was later officially described.‘ 
But it is possible that in the short time between his ‘ coup’ at the 
expense of the Woodvilles and his own usurpation of the throne 
he formally acted as the king’s governor, an office which during 
the late reign and more recently had been filled by the young king’s 
maternal uncle, the earl Rivers. Certainly Duke Richard’s 
authority with regard to the person of the king was greater than 
had been Duke Humphrey’s in 1422, and this was not because his 
Protectorship was likely to be brought to an end by an early 
coronation. The projected parliamentary sermon of the chancellor, 
Bishop Russell of Lincoln, which was to have been preached in 
Edward V’s first parliament (which never met, of course) suggests 
that Edward IV had provided for Richard of Gloucester a kind of 
authority only a part of which Henry V had desired for Ais younger 
brother ; it referred to Richard as being not only ‘ protector of 
thys Reme’ but also as possessing ‘the tutele and ouersyghte of 
the kynges most roialle persone durynge hys yeres of tendirnesse ’. 
Gloucester was to be the king’s ‘ tutor and protector’ ; he might 
be expected (so the bishop of Lincoln thought) to acquit himself 
like Marcus Emilius Lepidus who, when granted by the Roman 
senate ‘ the offyce of tutele, defence, and protection’ of the son of 
Ptolemy, king of Egypt, proceeded to undertake ‘ thedicacion and 
conduite of the persone of that yonge prince as in administracion 


1 Rot. Parl. v. 242-3. 2 Ibid. 286a. 

3 Three Books of Polydore Vergil’s English History, ed. Sir Henry Ellis (Camden 
Society, vol. 29), pp. 171, 176. 

4 Grants, etc., from the Crown during the Reign of Edward V, ed. J. G. Nichols (Camden 
Society, vol. 60), pp. 12, 17. 
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of alle grete thynges concernynge hys Reme’.! Designed to 
include the authority of the tutor, Richard of Gloucester’s Protec- 
torship of 1483 became with its ampler powers the nearest prece- 
dent in character as well as in time to the office as revived during 
the next royal minority, that is, on behalf of Edward VI and in 
favour of his nearest male relative, his mother’s brother, Edward 
Seymour, duke of Somerset. 

Whether Henry VIII knew it or not, his settlement of the royal 
succession and his provisions for a regency during the probable 
minority of his heir are a miracle of compromise between his own 
arbitrary will and the experience of the medieval past. Against 
the contingencies of minority rule he provided, as for the likely 
hazards of the succession, by act of parliament in 1536.2. The form 
of minority government was thus to be predetermined by statute, 
but its substance by the king’s last will and testament similarly 
sanctioned beforehand : his heir was to be under the ‘ governance ’ 
of his natural mother and of such other counsellors and nobles as 
the king’s will should appoint, or, if the queen-mother were dead, 
then simply of the counsellors and nobles. Henry VIII clearly 
admitted the strength and value of the idea that government is best 
furnished during a minority by a council ; but he took good care 
to reserve to himself a right to appoint its members. If his heir 
were a male, the settlement was to operate until he was eighteen 
years old ; if a female, until she was sixteen. To contravene the 
statute was to commit high treason. And in his will of 30 Decem- 
ber 1546 Henry accordingly entrusted the ‘ gouvernment’ of 
Prince Edward after his accession to his own executors, who were 
also to be the ‘ counsaillours of the Privy Counsail’ of the future 
king and to have the government of ‘ all our Realms, Dominions, 
and Subjectz and of all th’Affairs Publicq and Private’ of the 
young king or, as it was otherwise expressed in the same instru- 
ment, the ‘ Rule and Charge’ of Edward VI ‘ in all his Causes and 
Affaires, and of the hole Realme, doing . . . all thinges as under 
Him and in his Name’ until his marriage and the end of his 
eighteenth year.® 

Henry VIII, therefore, made no provision for the appointment 
of a Protector or Tutor to be of special pre-eminence in office or 
dignity. The authority he granted to his appointees was to be 
exercised in a co-ordinate manner: they were to act ‘ with like 
and equal charge’. But he left to the executors and councillors 
he nominated the right to determine, by a majority if need be, the 
order for their rule and proceeding. And this they interpreted on 
31 January 1547, only three days after Henry VIII’s death, as 


1S. B. Chrimes, Constitutional Ideas, pp. 177-8. 
2 Statute 28 Henry VIII, c. 7. 3 Rymer, Foedera, xv. 110. 
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enabling them to appoint the duke of Somerset to the ‘ furste and 
chief place amonges us’ and to grant him the title of ‘ the Protec- 
tour of all the realmes and dominions of the Kinges Majestie . . . 
and . . . the Governour of his moste royal persone’. They had 
felt it best that one of their number should be ‘ preferred in name 
and place before others, to whome as to the state and hedde of the 
reste’ ambassadors and others might have access, and who would 
be ‘ mete and hable to be a special Remembrancer and to kepe a 
moste certaine accompte of all our procedinges’. But Somerset was 
required to act always with the advice and assent of his co-executors. 
On the following day the executors first declared their action to 
such of the council as were not of their number and then, in Edward 
VI’s presence, to all the lords, who agreed to this modification of 
the late king’s will! On 12 March 1547 a ratification of this act 
passed the great seal and issued as a letter patent warranted by the 
king, and Somerset emerged as ‘ Personae Regiae Gubernator ac 
Regnorum Dominiorum et Subditorum nostrorum Protector’. 
On 11 August of the following year his powers as Protector were 
further defined or, perhaps more strictly, added to, by his creation 
as ‘ Locumtenens [Regis] ac Capitaneus Generalis pro Guerris et 
Bellis ’, offices which gave him authority not only to wage wart 
whenever expedient, but also to array subjects, hire mercenaries, 
exercise martial law, and even to treat with foreign powers. The 
Protectorship, in its first infancy during the tenure of office by the 
dukes of Bedford and Gloucester between 1422 and 1429, had 
clearly put on weight. 

When the dignity was once more revived, its holder had in fact 
destroyed the kingly office and with it the nature of the old consti- 
tution itself. The appointment to a Protectorship of the regicidal 
Cromwell in 1653 doubtless created for the office and dignity he 
held an association too disreputable ever to permit its later resur- 
rection. In point of fact, Edward VI’s was the last royal minority 
in English history, although not the last to be contemplated as a 
possible contingency ;* but later regencies followed precedents 
less disturbing to the constitution than those furnished by the 
historic Protectorships. The office down to the middle of the 
Tudor period had become progressively more inflated with power 
with each occasion of its use. With Cromwell it had become 
completely disassociated from its earliest aim. Until then Protec- 
torships had been established in circumstances of royal incapacity 
formally to provide for the government of the country until such 
time as the king could himself more properly assume it ; the 
Protectorship of Cromwell was theoretically the keystone of an 

1 Acts of the Privy Council of England (new series), ed. J. R. Dasent, ii (1547-50), 
" 2 Rymer, Foedera, xv. 175. 3 Victoria’s was that. 
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arch of government from which hereditary monarchy had been 
removed, ‘ The Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland and the dominions thereto belonging’, in 
whose name writs were to run, was appointed for life! Only in 
determining that the office should be elective, did the Instrument 
of Government faintly echo the first creation of the office by 
authority of parliament in 1422. 
J. S. RoskeE.t. 


Excursus 


Tue identity of the codicil of Henry V’s will that referred to Glouces- 
ter’s ‘ regency’ is not as easy to establish as at first sight it would seem 
to be. Shortly before his departure on his earliest French expedition, 
Henry V drew up his first will at Southampton on 24 July 1415. It 
was written in Latin and authenticated by the great seal, the privy seal, 
the signet, and the king’s sign manual. It provided inter alia for his 
burial in Westminster abbey, the fulfilment of his father’s testament, the 
payment of his own debts, and the bequest of certain of his own 
property in cash and moveables (Foedera [London, 1704-35], ix. 289-93). 
Before he left England a second time for France, Henry drew up on 
21 July 1417 certain arrangements for the future disposal of those parcels 
of the duchy of Lancaster already (in 1415) entrusted to a body of 
feoffees for the fulfilment of his will (with one exception all the executors 
of the 1415 will were also members of the committee of feoffees). This 
second will, written in English, took the form of an indenture, to which 
was affixed the great seal and ‘ my seel that I use in the governance of 
myn heritage of Lancastre’ (probably the signet of the eagle) ; it was 
subscribed with the king’s sign manual, and the whole document was 
enclosed under the privy seal (J. Nichols, Royal Wills, pp. 236-43). 
Before he left England for the third and last time, Henry V drew up at 
Dover on 10 June 1421 yet another will. But this has been lost, and 
we are ignorant of its contents (Rot. Parl. iv. 299b). We may assume, 
however, that, beginning and ending in Latin, it was written in Latin 
throughout, as had been the will of 1415 ; we know that it was sealed 
with the great seal, the privy seal, and the signet. It probably, indeed 
almost certainly, superseded the 1415 will, and may partly have been 
drawn up because the royal style of the 1415 will was out-of-date and 
had, in fact, been so since the conclusion of the treaty of Troyes in 1420 
(the 1415 will described Henry V as ‘ Rex Anglie et Francie’, the 1421 
will as ‘ Rex Anglie, Heres et Regens Regni Francie’), and because the 
king wished to make new and additional stipulations. Perhaps the most 
compelling reason moving Henry V to make a new will in June 1421 was, 
however, his knowledge that his queen was then expecting to supply him 


1§$. R. Gardiner, The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan Revolution, 1625-1660 
(3rd ed., Oxford, 1906), pp. 405-16. 
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with a direct heir. In any case, by 1421, of the original supervisors the 
duke of Clarence and Robert Hallum, bishop of Salisbury, were dead, and 
of the original executors, Richard Courtenay, bishop of Norwich, and Sir 
John Rothenale (see note, pp. 232-3). No doubt the 1421 will 
included the still relevant items of the 1415 will, but it must inevitably 
have embodied new provisions, perhaps, for example, Henry V’s known 
bequests to certain French churches (Foedera, x. 346); it certainly 
established a revised scheme for its execution, with a board of executors 
double in size what it had been in 1415. That the will of 1415 was 
superseded by the 1421 will is suggested, too, by the fact that it was the 
latter alone, and not the former as well, which Thomas Langley, bishop 
of Durham, produced on 7 November 1422 (immediately after Henry 
V’s burial) for inspection by the overseer, Archbishop Chichele of 
Canterbury, and by Bishop Beaufort of Winchester and the dukes of 
Gloucester and Exeter. Langley on the same occasion also produced 
for their inspection a ‘ codicil ’, hastily but laboriously written in English 
on paper in Henry V’s own hand (‘thus enterlynet and blotted as hit 
is’), sealed with the signet of the eagle on 9 June 1421, and included 
with the testament and will of the following day, 10 June. Is this the 
‘codicil’ which was referred to in the memorandum that Gloucester 
submitted to the Lords of the 1422 parliament, and which gave him that 
‘tutelam et defensionem principales’ of Henry V’s heir which he pro- 
ceeded unsuccessfully to claim in 1422 ? It seems unlikely. The 
codicil of 9 June 1421 was written in English, and the Latin words cited 
in Gloucester’s memorandum, being a quotation, must clearly have come 
out of an instrument written in Latin. Moreover, the codicil of 9 June 
was addressed primarily to Henry V’s feoffees and its terms were most 
probably confined to supplementing the instructions drawn up for their 
guidance in 1417. Fresh instructions to the feoffees were doubtless 
necessitated in 1421 by the recent death of Henry V’s eldest brother, 
the duke of Clarence ; because the declaration of 1417, although it 
provided for the ultimate succession to the duchy enfeoffments of a 
direct heir of Henry V, in its provisions for the endowment (from the 
enfeoffments) of only the two youngest brothers, the dukes of Bedford 
and Gloucester, assumed the likely succession of Clarence to the bulk 
of the inheritance (Henry V being still unmarried). It is further possible 
that the codicil of 9 June 1421 took cognizance of accessions to the 
inheritance of Lancaster after the recent death of Henry V’s grand- 
mother, Joan, the dowager countess of Hereford, whose co-heir the king 
was (as the heir of his mother, Mary Bohun, Henry IV’s first wife). 
Two alternative suggestions may be offered. The first suggestion 
is that the will of 10 June 1421 itself contained a codicil comprising a 
statement of, or including an allusion to, Henry V’s desires regarding 
a ‘regency’ for England. For when this will was composed, the queen, 
having presumably conceived not long after her coronation on 23 
February (Henry VI was born on 6 December 1421), was pregnant with 
a child, whose right to inherit the throne was assured, irrespective of its 
sex, by the second succession act of 1406. In the event of Henry V’s 
early death, and of his heir’s survival, a long minority was inevitable, 
and it is most probable that the king provided for a ‘ regency’ before he 
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last left England and without waiting for the birth of his heir. The 
second suggestion is to postulate either a fresh will and codicil altogether 
or simply a fresh supplementary codicil to the will of 10 June 1421, 
either of which might have been made in France, subsequent to Henry 
V’s last departure from England and, if this were the case, most probably 
after Henry of Windsor’s birth on 6 December 1421 and possibly when 
Henry V was on his death-bed. But this idea of a ‘ continental will’ or 
a ‘continental codicil’ is quite ruled out by the testimony of all the 
English chroniclers who deal with the death-bed settlement, except 
Walsingham. This St. Albans writer (Historia Anglicana, ii. 343) says 
that Henry V made his will (‘ testamentum confecit ”) when he felt his 
end drawing near. But both the Gesta (op. cit. p. 160) and the Vita et 
Gesta (op. cit. p. 233) say that his testament and the codicils of his last 
will had been carefully drawn up in England, and that it was these 
which Henry V showed to his lords at Bois de Vincennes (‘ Testamen- 
tum suum prius in Anglia circumspecte conditum et alios codicellos sue 
voluntatis ultime testativos eis ostendit’). And the Vita of Titus 
Livius also discloses the fact that the will had been composed before the 
happenings at Bois de Vincennes : ‘ testamento tamen anée tui tutelam 
. . » Humfredo Gloucestrie duci . . . legavit’ (op. cit. p. 95; the 
italics are mine). Moreover, when on 29 January 1426 the bishop of 
Durham was ordered to produce at Leicester, for inspection by the 
council, ‘les Testament et Codicelles conteignantz la darrein volunte ’ 
of Henry V, all he exhibited was the testament of 10 June 1421 and the 
codicil of the day before (Langley there and then relinquished their 
custody to the keeper of the privy seal, Master William Alnwick ; the 
declaration to the Lancastrian feoffees of 1417 Langley retained until he 
surrendered it to his surviving co-feoffees on 8 November 1435). I am 
inclined, therefore, to think that the codicil referred to in Gloucester’s 
memorandum is either a Latin codicil included in the Latin will of 10 
June 1421 or is the Latin will of 10 June 1421 itself, the word codicil 
being used in Gloucester’s memorandum synonymously for ‘ will ’. 
Of these two last alternatives I prefer the first. The fact that the bishop 
of Durham was ordered in January 1426 to produce more than one 
codicil seems to me to clinch the issue, if the plural form (‘ codicelles ’) 
may be taken literally. And taking into account the chronicle evidence, 
I think that it may. 

Note to the Excursus. The executors of the will of 24 July 1415 
were Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, Thomas Langley, bishop 
of Durham, Richard Courtenay, bishop of Norwich, Ralph Neville, earl 
of Westmorland, Thomas Beaufort, earl of Dorset (later duke of Exeter), 
Henry, Lord FitzHugh, Sir Walter Hungerford, Sir John Rothenale, 
John Wodehouse, and John Leventhorpe. Of these, Lord FitzHugh, Sir 
John Rothenale, and John Wodehouse were charged ‘ continue intendere 
executioni hujus nostre voluntatis in loco ad hoc per omnes executores 
nostros assignando et continue sollicitare donec omnia et singula in hoc 
testamento nostro contenta compleantur’. And these three ‘ working’ 
executors were to consult with the others over difficulties. The over- 
seers of the will appointed were Henry V’s three brothers (the dukes of 
Clarence, Bedford, and Gloucester), Archbishop Chichele, and Robert 
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Hallum, bishop of Salisbury. In June 1421 Henry V appointed his queen 
(Catherine of Valois), Bedford, and Chichele as overseers. As executors 
he re-appointed those of 1415 who were still available (death had re- 
moved the bishop of Norwich and Sir John Rothenale), but more than 
doubled their original membership by adding the earls of Warwick, 
Northumberland, and Worcester, Lords Willoughby and Clifford, and 
Sir Walter Beauchamp, Sir Lewis Robessart, Sir William Porter, Sir 
Robert Babthorp, and John Wilcotes (Worcester, Clifford, and Wilcotes 
pre-deceased Henry V). But then, in 1421, there were appointed to be 
executors with a controlling authority, the duke of Gloucester (seem- 
ingly changing his status as overseer), the duke of Exeter, the bishop of 
Winchester, and the bishop of Durham in addition to the overseers 
proper (the last three had been nominated as ordinary executors in 1415). 
The ‘ working’ executors of the 1421 will were Henry, Lord FitzHugh, 
Hungerford, Beauchamp, Robessart, Porter, Babthorpe, Wodehouse, 
and Leventhorpe, of whom only Hungerford, Porter, Babthorpe, and 
Leventhorpe were still alive in 1432, when they were described as 
executors and also as ‘administratores’ in . . . testamento specialiter 
et nominatim constituti’ (Rot. Par/. iv. 172-3, 393. It was only to the 
overseer, Archbishop Chichele, and to his own fellow controlling 
executors, Gloucester, Exeter, and Bishop Beaufort, that the bishop of 
Durham, after Henry V’s burial on 7 November 1422, exhibited the 
late king’s will of 10 June 1421 and the codicil of the previous day 
(Bedford was in France). There were three groups involved in the 
actual administration of the will : the overseers proper, those executors 
with special powers of control, and the group of ‘ working’ executors. 
The controlling and the ‘working’ executors were not, of course, 
the whole of the executory body. But what functions the others 
still surviving in 1422—the earls of Westmorland, Warwick, and 
Northumberland, and Lord Willoughby—were intended to perform is 
not clear. Presumably they shared a general responsibility. They might 
be (and were) convened, however, when and as often as the controlling 
committee of executors, the two dukes and the two bishops, found it 
expedient to consult them. (I am indebted for the reference to the 
overseers of the will of 10 June 1421 in a privy seal warrant [P.R.O., 
E.404/43] of 18 December 1426 to Mr. McFarlane, whose interest in 
this problem of the different wills of Henry V has been most helpful). 





Notes and Documents 


The Journal of Levinus Munck 


Levinus Munck, or, as he sometimes signed himself, Levyn 
de Munck, was born in Ghent about 1568.1. He came to England 
before 1592% and very soon entered the service of Sir Robert 
Cecil, later first earl of Salisbury, working primarily at Cecil’s 
foreign language letters. Cecil’s chief secretary at this time 
was Simon Willis, but in 1602, for various reasons, Willis was 
dismissed * and Munck succeeded him, remaining Cecil’s chief 
secretary until the latter’s death in 1612. He was also a clerk of 
the Signet in James’ reign. He became a naturalized citizen, 
probably between 1597 and 1601.5 He married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter Tryan, a Dutch merchant living in London, and at his death 


in 1623, three children survived to inherit the property he had 
gained through his influential post.® 

There is convincing evidence that Levinus Munck was the 
author of the diary or journal which is here reprinted from Harleian 
MS. 36, fos. 485-92 and Bodleian MS. Add. C. 28, fos. 579-96.’ 
The evidence of both style and content shows clearly that these 
two journals, the first from 1596 to 1603 and the second from 


1 Bodleian MS. Rawlinson B. 60, fo. 133, states that Munck’s ancestors came from 
Ghent. His will, P.C.C. 36 Swann (Somerset House), states that his mother still was 
living in Holland and mentions a cousin in Ghent. 

? Munck to (?) Sir Thomas Wilkes, 11 February 1591-2, State Papers, France, xxvii, 
fo. 93, indicates that he was then in England. 

’ This comes from a study of the appearances of documents in Munck’s hand 
throughout the various collections of State Papers and the Hatfield House manuscripts. 

* Historical MSS. Commission, Calendar of the MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, preserved 
at Hatfield House, Hertfordshire, xii, 249, 576; The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman 
E. McClure, (Philadelphia, 1939), i. 163; Arthur Collins, Letters and Memorials of State 
(Sidney Papers) (London, 1746), ii.326-7; Correspondence of King James VI of Scotland 
with Sir Robert Cecil . . . ed. John Bruce (Camden Society, 1861), introd. xl. 

5 Cecil usually found parliamentary seats for his secretaries. Munck did not sit in 
the parliament of 1597, but he did sit in that of 1601, for Great Bedwin. Return of 
Members of Parliament (London, 1878), i. 440. Cf. also Journal of the House of Commons, i. 
732. 

® Munck’s will; Inquisition Post Mortem, Chancery Series ii (c. 142), vol. 406, 
no. 27; The Visitations of Essex, ed. Walter C. Metcalf (Harleian Society, 1878-9), i, 303. 
I am indebted to Miss M. K. Mort for many of these references. 

7 Professor J. E. Neale informs me that there is another seventeenth century copy 
of the first portion in Cotton MS. Titus c. x. fos. 974-1038. 
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1603 to 1605, belong together. They are obviously the work of one 
of Cecil’s servants, and certainly one of the more important ones, 
to judge from the material entrusted to the journal’s writer. Munck 
was the only important member of Cecil’s secretarial staff continually 
in his service between 1596 and 1605. 

The Harleian portion of the journal, which is catalogued in- 
correctly, is a copy in a seventeenth century hand, and the British 
Museum authorities are not certain of the provenance of the volume. 
However, the Bodleian portion is part of the transcripts made 
for William Murdin, or possibly Samuel Haynes, both of whom 
published collections of manuscripts from Hatfield House in the 
eighteenth century.! Although it is stated at the beginning of the 
transcript that one Edward Southwayte wrote the original, I 
suppose that this refers to the transcriber. There is no record 
of any Edward Southwayte among Cecil’s servants, and immediately 
following the statement in the transcript is the further remark, 
in a different hand, that the original is in the hand of Levinus 
Munck. 

There is another eighteenth century volume of transcripts made 
from Hatfield House papers, possibly also for Murdin, in Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 6177. On page 1, it gives a list of memoranda about 
Robert Cecil and notes ‘ from Mr. Levinus’ Journal ’, that Cecil is 
referred to as ‘ My Lord’ in the entries for 2, 3, and 4 August 
1603. On page 2 it mentions that between 27 and 29 July 1603, 
Sir Walter Raleigh attempted ‘to stabb himself to the hart with a 
knife, but miss’d his hart and wounded himself greatly’. Both of 
these references correspond to the entries under the same dates 
in the Bodleian portion of the journal. It is therefore obvious 
that Add. MS. 6177 is referring to the diary of which the Bodleian 
journal is a transcript, and further, that this was ‘ Mr. Levinus’ 
Journal ’. 

Altogether, there seems to be little possible doubt that the 
journal’s author was Levinus Munck, and it is unfortunate that the 
original cannot be found to prove the case conclusively. Obviously 
the original was in Hatfield House as late as the eighteenth century, 
but no trace of it can be found there now. According to Add. MS. 
6177, the diary runs on to 1612 and is of considerable bulk, since 
the entry about Raleigh supposedly occurs on page 75. Undoubtedly 
the missing portions would be of considerable value if they could 
be found. The great value of the portions here printed is that they 
establish precisely a number of dates otherwise indefinite. Munck 
was too stingy in his entries to present very much new information, 
but the chronological framework he gives for court activities is very 
useful. 


1 A Collection of State Papers, ed. Samuel Haynes (London, 1740); A Collection of 
State Papers from 1571 to 1596, ed. William Murdin (London, 1759). 
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I have endeavoured to transcribe the manuscripts with complete 
accuracy. The only change I have made is to modernize the dates, 
so that they may be referred to more easily. 


HowarD VALLANCE JONES. 
MSS. Harl. 36 (British Museum) 
[fo. 485] 
The memorialls or diary kept by S™ Ro: Cecill Secretary to Queene Eliz: 


18 February 1595/6. ‘The same day my Mf wrote to M? Bowes to deale 
wth Mr Layne and others for Scottes to be sent into Ireland. 

14 March 1595/6. This day the Ambassadore of the Landgraue of 
Hesse had his Audience. 

25 April 1596. S* John Hawkins man Munday brought lrés from 
Captayne Troughton signefienge his arivall at Milford Haven with her 
Ma:tles shippe the Elizabeth Bonaventure. 

Idem. He also reported the death of St Francis Drake and St John 
Hawkins fight performed against y® Spanish Fleete. 

6 May 1396. S* Thomas Egerton MF of the Roles, was sworne Lord 
Keeper, and had the seall deliuered vnto him. 


13 June 1396. Ltés came from St Thomas Lucas and the Baylife of 
Coulchester of the speeches vsed by ST John Smith. 


14 June 1596. Lres from the Lord deputie and counsell of Ireland, 
and the viij and ixt® of this month St John Smith was brought and 
comitted to the Tower. 

6 June 1396. My M®S® Robart Cecill was sworne Secretarye of State. 


July 1596. Lrés from the Lord Deputie of Ireland that Terone had 
receaved his pardon the 17* of this moneth. 


16 July 1596. The Queene signed a Ifé to the deputie and Counsell 
of Ireland, wherein order was given them to sequester S? Richard Byngham 
from his gouernement, for the tyme that the companyes of horse and 
foote under his charge should be at the comaundment of St John Norris, 
and the Rebels hard w*® favour and Justice. 


27 August 1596. The Queene sygned a Ifé to the States giving them 
thankes for their shippes, and forces that accompaninge her Ma:tles 
navy at the accon of Cales, herein her Magestie promysethe them V° 
men for filling of English band. 


29 August 1396. Her Ma:tle tooke her oath into the handes of the 
Duke of Bouillion to observe all the Articles of the league offensive 
and defensive agreed upon betwixt her and the french kynge, on the 
14 and 16 of May last. 


[fo. 486] 


30 August 1396. Roger Lord North, was sworne Treasuror of the 
Queenes Ma:tles howshould, and St William Knowles Comptroller and 
both of her Ma:tles privie Councell. 


30 September 1596. S® Richard Bingham beinge comen out of Irelande 
was comitted to the Fleete by her Ma:t¥8 comaundment. 
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17 April 1397. ‘The Lord Hunsdon was sworne Lord Chamberleine, 
and of the Councell. 


27 July 1397. The Ambassador of Polland was conferred w*® all by 
the Lordes, at my Lord Treasurors howse in the Strande. 


7 September 1597. The Danish Ambassador, had Audience at the 
Courte of Theobaldes. 


11 September 1597. Newes came of the deathe of St John Norris. 


7 October 1397. My M® was swoarne Chauncelor of the Duchie in the 
Councell Chamber at Richmond. 


28 October 1397. Mouns® de Messe Ambassador from the frenche 
kinge had Audience at the Courte at Whithall. 


28 December 1397. The Earle of Essex patent is signed for the office 
of Earle Marshall of England. 


29 December 1597. Her Ma:tie writ to the Earle of Ormond con- 
cerning his treatinge with Tyrone, and sent him certayne Articles to 
propound to the Earle. 


7 January 1397/8. My M? writ to St William Bowes, and sent him a 
lfé of her Ma:t¥ written wt? her owne hand directed to the kinge of 
Scottes, wherein her Ma:tle founde her selfe greeved at the wordes 
spoken by the king to the lordes of the Articles in his parleament, my 
MF sent him a coppie of the Queens If€ and writ to him what her Ma:te 


had directed him to say to the kinge concernin the entertayninge of 
MF Serveley. 


LEVINUS MUNCK 





17 May 1598. ‘The deputies of the States United, mouns™ de Nassau, 
and Mounst Barnewell had audience of her Ma:tle, 


23 October 1597. My MF writ to St William Bowes an answer of his 


lfé of the xviij'" requiringe him to insist upon the deliuery of Cesford 
and yet not to refuse pleages if they be offered. 


2 November 1397. MF Clinton was dispatched in to Ireland wt" a 


Commission for the Earle of Ormond to be generall, wt" two Irés also 
from her Ma:tle and on from the Lordes. 


24 November 1397. My M? wrott to the Lords Justices of Ireland to 
forbere to graunt St John Cheechesters office to any man till further 
direction from her Ma:tle, 


1 July 1398. Her Ma:tle signed certaine instructions for St William 
Bowes to deale wt® the kinge of Scottes concerning Vallentine Thomas, 


and my MF writt to St William Bowes and Mt Nicholson about the same 
matter. 


4 August 1398. In the morninge about 7 of the clocke died my 
[fo. 487] 
Lord Treasuror Burlegh at the Strond Howse being Friday. 


8 August 1398. My Mr? writt to the Earle of Ormonde about his 
Secretaryes disclosinge matters to the Rebell. 


16 August 1598. The Contracte between her Ma:tle and the states 
was signed by the Lordes and the States deputies at Yorke howse. 
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27 August 1598. A \fé from her Ma:tle to the Lordes Justices 
requiringe them to make a patent of the office of Marshall to St Richard 
Bingham. 

29 August 1598. ‘The Lord Treasurer Burleys Funerall solempnized 
at Westminster, and the dynner was kepte att Cecill Howse in the Stronde. 


31 August 1398. My Mr? dispatched Henry Caffe a post wt” ifés to 
Mr? Gilpen, and sent him her Ma:tles Irés to the Governors and Comaunders 
of the Cautionary Townes and fortes, and a lré to the States generall 
for to receave them in their pay accordinge to their Treatie. 

1 September 1398. My MF writt to the Lord Justices and sent the 
same by MF Leinest servant to the Lord Chauncellor. 

3 September 1398. Her Ma:tle had knowledge given her of the 
marryinge of the Earle of Southampton and of his beinge here. 

17 September 1398. D’ Viques brother came to the court. 

20 September 1598. Captaine Stanley who had remained in Spaine a 
prisoner since ST Francis Drakes last voiage to the Indies, came to the 
Courte at Nonsuch having layne sicke a good tyme at Rochell, from 
whence he writt to the Lord Treasurer Burghley and my M'. He was 
comitted to the Bishopp Almoners howse at Chyam and the next daye 
he was examyned by the Earle of Essex and my MF the 21 of September. 


9 October 1598. My M® wrott to the Lord Scroope advisinge him to 
forbeare to Invest John Musgrave in his office of Grand Sergeant of 
Gylesland in regard to an Informacon deliuered, yt the said Musgrave 
was cosen germayne to Francis Dacres, that he had married Dudley 
the Jesuites sister, that Dudley the father of the Jesuet had the leadinge 
of her Ma:tles tennantes in Graystocke; and that he had not aboue 
20 nobles per annum to live on. 


22 October 1598. ‘The French Ambassador Mouns? de Boissises came 
to the Courte and had audience in the presence Chamber. 


11 November 1598. At night the Earle of Southampton was comitted 
to the Fleete. 


20 November 1398. ‘The Lord Admyrall and my M? wrott to John 
Fitz Edmondes signefienge her Ma:tle8 gratious acceptance of his constant 
Loyaltie not w'"standinge the generall revolte in the prouince of Munster. 


17 December 1598. The Danish Ambassador had Audience. 


[Fo. 488] 


22 December 1598. Letters sent to the Lordes Justices and Counccll 
in Ireland. 


22 December 1598. Captayne Morison is dispatched wt" Letters to 
the States, and to St Frauncis Vere, for 2000 men to be drawne from 
out of the Low Countryes for the service of Ireland. 


1 January 1598/9. My M? wrott to the Lords Justices and others in 
Comission in Ireland, for the examinacon of Captaine Thomas Lee, 
and to looke to his safe imprisonment, he wrott privat lrés to the Bishoppe 
of Meath and to St Richard Byngham likewise, signefienge that the Lord 
Livetenant should be there within xl dayes. 
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6 February 1598/9. My M® wrott to the Towne of Newcastle to give 
them notice of an enterprise undertaken, by some one of the Spaniardes 
side, to sacke and spoile that towne, wishinge them to be prouided to 
resist the Ennemyes attempt. This lfé was sent by post. 

9 April 1599. S® Henry Nevill was knighted in the privie chamber 
at Greenwich. 

19 April 1599. Mi Ferries is sent to the kinge of Denmarke and 
had 308 a day for his dyett. 

22 April 1599. ‘The Ambassador of Swedeland had Audience. 

25 April 1399. S*® William Bowes his Instruc@éns are sent to him 
being imployed as Ambassador to the kinge of Scottes, he had likewise 
sent him coppies of the Inditement against Valantine Thomas, and of 
the patent sent to the king, concerninge that mater. 


13 May 1599. The Lord Buckhurst is made Lord Treasuror of 
Englande at the Courte in Greenwich. 


13 May 1399. S* John Poppham Lord Cheefe Justice of England is 
sworne of the Counsell. 


20 May 1599. My MF S¥ Robart Cecill is made Mt of the Wardes and 
Lyveries. 

29 May 1599. Lf€s are sent to MF Musgrave gouernor of Bewcastle 
to comaund him to make his speedy repaire to the Courte to inform her 


Ma:tle of the truth, and all circomstances concerninge the slaughter 
of MF Ridley and otheres. 


6 June 1399. Lrés written to St William Bowes to demaund Justice 
of the kinge for the outrage done by the Scottes near Bewcastle where 
M’ Ridley and others of her Ma:t¥ tennantes wer murdered. 


29 June 1399. M* Clemant Edmondes is sworne clarke of the Councell 
at A, 





20 August 1599. Jeronimo Coomans returned to London from the 
Cardinall Andreas, wt" power to treate of peace. 


30 August 1599. M*.Temple Ambassador of Scotland had Audience of 
the Queenes Ma:tle, 


1 October 1399. The Lord Treasuror, the Lord Admyrall, and my 
Mt S¥ Robarte Cecill, wrott lrés to the portes of Bristall, Chester, Lever- 


poole, Conway, Bewmarys, and Hollyhead, for restraininge of all 
passengers into Ireland, 


[Fo. 489] 


or any lfés till further order. 


7 February 1599/1600. The Lord Mountioy as Lord Deputie of Ireland 
went from London towards that charge. 


20 March 1599/1600. ‘The Earle of Essex went from the Lord 
Keepers to his owne howse called Essex Howse. 


10 May 1600. Mr? John Herbert is made Secretary of State & of her 
Ma:ties councell. 


1 Blank in manuscript. 
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1 June 1600. S*® Richard Lea appointed Ambassador for Muscovy, 
tooke his leave. 


5 June 1600. ‘The Earle of Essex is brought to the Lord Keepers 
howse where before her Ma :tie8 Counsell, viz, 4 Earles, 2 Barons and 
4 Judges he was heard and the course of his proceedinges opened: he 
was censured, by waye of opinion, to forbeare from Councell, and 
to reput him self no Councellor henceforth, to forbeare from the exercise 
of Earle Marshall and Mt of the Ordinance, and to undergoe imprison- 
ment at his Howse, during the Queens pleasure. 

18 August 1600. Yonge Desmond is deliuere out of the Towere by 
warrant from the Queenes Ma:tle, 

26 August 1600. The Earle of Essex is delivered from Comaundmt 
and permitted to repaire in to the Countrie, but forbidden to repaire to 
the Courte, or her Ma:tY presence. 

31 August 1600. Mouns® Caron tooke his leave of her Ma:tl¢ and 
was by her knighted. 

7 September 1600. Captayne Preston is sent Ambassador, from the 
Kinge of Scottes, and had Audience of the Queens Ma:tle at Oatlandes. 

27 September 1600. James Fitz Gerrald called by curtesie Earle of 
Desmond, departed from London towardes Ireland in the Company and 
conducte of Captaine Price. 

14 October 1600. The Muscouite Ambassador called Gregory 
Eranwich, had his first audience at Richmond. 

19 October 1600. ‘The Earle of Arguile, and the Lord of Wends had 
accesse to the Queens Ma:tle, 

1 December 1600. S* William Evers came to the courte, and was 
examyned and comitted first to his chamber. 

3 December 1600. ‘The Lord North dyed at the Charterhowse. 

14 December 1600. Wolfgange William Count Palatine of the Rhine 
sonne to Phillipe Lodowicke Duke of Deuxpontes in Newburgh came to 
the Court, and was entertayned by her Ma:tl¢ and dyned wt" the Lord 
Chamberlayne at his chamber. 

17 December 1600. My Mt St Robarte Cecill wrott to M? Nicholson, 
and sent a lf€ of St Henry Broneckarde, wt® direction to deal with the 
kinge of Scottes, concerninge an imputacon layd upon St Henry that 
he should haue tould the kinge, that the M? of Gray was the informer of 
the kinges practizes in Itally. 

6 January 1600/1601. The Lordes wrotte to the Lord Deputie and 
sent him the Queenes warrant to passe Connor Roe M°Gwyer. 
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his country: and the lyke warrant, for passinge of Yrriall O Malaughlin 
his country, included both in one Ifé of her Ma:tes, 

9 January 1600/01. The Duke of Brachany [Bracciano] called Virginis 
Vrsine dyned at the Lord Stuardes Table at the Courte at Whitehall, 
this day being xij daye. 
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9 January 1600/01. ‘The Earle of Southampton was encountered by y® 
Lord Gray neere Duresme howse, where some blowes passed betweene 
them, beinge both on horse backe. 

10 January 1600/01. ‘The M® of Gray was wt! the Queene. 

29 January 1600/01. ‘The Earle of Pembrooke dyed at Wilton. 

4 February 1600/01. Messers de Rohan departed towards Fraunce, 
and the Lord Harry Howard was appointed to accompany him as farre 
as Chatham to see the Queens shippes. 

& February 1600/01. The Earles of Essex, Rutland, and Southampton, 
wth the Barrons of Mountegle, and Sandes, entered in to London in 
Rebellious maner, but taken the same night in Essex Howse in the Strande, 
and comitted some to the Tower, others to other prisons. 

10 February 1600/01. ‘The Earle of Northumberlands man is dispatched 
in to the Low Countryes wt? lfés from the Lordes, and from my Mr 
St Robat Cecill for his comynge hether, he careyed also a packquet wt? 
proclamacons to MF Gilpen, and an other to S¥. Francis Vere. 

15 February 1600/01. This night at xij of the clocke my M? made 
a dispatch to my Lord of Shrewsburye by post to hasten his repaire to 
the Courte. 

16 February 1600/01. Captayne Thomas Lee a notorious Traytor was 
arraigned at the Sessyons Howse. 

17 February 1600/01. Captayne Thomas Lee was executed at Whithall 
Gate. 

19 February 1600/01. The Earles of Essex and Southampton were 
Arraigned at Westminster, before the Lord Treasurore, beinge Lord 
high Stuard and others, and were there condempned of High Treason. 

20 February 1600/01. S* Edmond Baynham, Mr? John Lytleton, and 
on Captayne Orrell was arraygnied at Westm’. 

25 February 1600/01. The Earle of Essexe was executed w'® in the 
Towere of London, where were present the Earles of Comberland and 
of Herteford, the Barons Darsy and Compton and the Viscount Bindon, 
4 Aldermen of London, divers knightes and gentlemen, the Execution 
was about 8 of the clocke in the morninge beinge Ashewednesday. 

5 March 1600/01. S* Christopher Blounte, St Gylly Merricke, St 
Charles Danvers, St John Davis, and Mt Henry Cuffe were arraygned 
at Westminster and condempned of Treason. 

March 1600/01. S* Gylly Merricke, and M' Henry Cuffe were exe- 
cuted at Tyborne. 


15 March 1600/01. The Earle of Marr Ambassador from the kinge 
[Fo. 491] 
of Scottes and had audience. 


18 March 1600/01. S*® Charles Danvers and S* Christopher Blount 
were beheadded at the Towerhill. 

21 March 1600/01. The Earle of Pembrooke is comitted to the Fleete. 

Dyvers of the prisoners restrayned in respecte of the Rebellion of the 
Earle of Essex, were Bailed by Justice Gawdy, upon special warrant 
from the Queen. 
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1s May 1601. Dyveres of the inferiore gentlemen, beinge of the 
Earle of Essex conspiracie, were fyned in the Starr Chamber. 


29 June 1601. The Earles of Shrewesbury and Worcester is sworne 
of the Councell, and St John Stanhoppe is also sworne Vice Chamberleyne 
and of the Privie Councell this day in the After noone, beinge St Peeters 
daye at the Courte at Greenewich. 


& July 1601. S* Henry Nevilles cause this day was heard before the 
Lordes and some of the Judges at Yorke Howse. 


14 August 1601. A \fé written from my MF S* Robart Cecill to the 
lord Deputie of Ireland concerninge a purpose of a newe conspirasy 
in Leinster, by Thomas Butler and others: this lfé was sent to the Maire 
of Chester by post. 


24 August 1601. James Fitz: Thomas called the titulary Earle of 
Desmond, and Florence Mac Chartie, by the Rebelles made Mac Chartie 
More brought and comitted to the Tower of London, by St Anthony 
Cooke, who had the charge to bringe them out of Ireland. 


10 September 1601. ‘The Duke of Byron, Ambassador from the French 
king came to the vine the Lord Sands howse, where he was appointed to 
lodge. 


2 October 1601. Newse came to the Court of the Landinge of 
Spaniards-at Kinsalle in Ireland. 


5 October 1601. Peeter Browne is dispatched to M? Wynwood in 
france wth lfés from MF Secretary Cecill, concerninge the landinge 
of Spaniardes in Ireland and the urging the king to reboursmentes. 


20 October 1601. MF Secretary Cecill, wrott to M* Nicholson in 
Scotland, signefyinge, her Ma:tle8 acceptance of the offer made from 
the Kinge of Scottes by M? Fowles, by some of his highland men to 
serv in Ireland, wishinge him to be well advised of the Clannes or Septs, 
that should be chosen for that service, that they were not allyed to any 
of the Lordes of Ulster nor to O Donnell whose mother was a Scott. 


19 January 1601/02. Newes was brought to the Courte of yealding 
upp of Kinsale and the rest of the fortes w°" the Spaniards had possessed 
in Treland. 


19 June 1602. MF Secretary Cecill wrott to Mt Gilpin concerning y® 
newes of takinge of the Carricke. 


30 July 1602. MF Secretary wrott to St Nicholas Parker to discharge 
one Pencavell and willed M? Vivian to have an Eye ouer him. 


5 August 1602. Mr? Secretary Cecill, wrott to M® Nicholson con- 
cerninge 
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the imperfections of his 1 and to knowe what countesse it is that 
keepes correspondency in Scotland. 


19 September 1602. The Lorde of Roxburgh came to the Courte, and 
spake wt the Queene, and then he went on towards Fraunce. 


1 Blank in manuscript. 
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26 September 1602. Mr Secretary Cecill wrott to the lord Cobham 
by post and to St Walter Ralegh and sent them the newes of the ouerthrowe 
of the 4 galleys. 


22 December 1602. S* Edward Wootton is made comptroler of her 
Ma:tles howshould at Whithall, and swoarne a privie counseller. 


18 January 1602/3. ‘There were fower pacquetes of lf€s sent to the 
borders of Scotland, three to her Ma:tes wardens and one to the Bishoppe 
of Duresme, wt? lfés from the lordes concerning the Earle Gowries 
Bretheren. 


21 January 1602/3. The Queen remoued, from Whitehall, to 
Richemond. 


24 March 1602/3. Inthe morning early, betweene twoe and three of 
the clocke ‘died at Richmond Queen Elizabeth our gratious soveraigne. 
The same morninge the Lordes Sperituall and Temperall, 

wth such as were of the late privie Counsell takinge upon them the 
provisionall gouernement of the State: assembled at Whitehall, and after 
some comunicatione there, proceeded out of the Howse, and pro- 
claimed James kinge of Scottes (at Whithall gate) kinge of England, and 
from thence they did the like in Cheapeside in London, beinge assisted 
by St Robarte Lee then Lord Maire of the said cittie, and the Aldermen. 


25 March 1603. Inthe morninge were dispatched from the Lordes St 
Charles Percy and Mt Somerset w*" lf€s to the kinge, to signefie what 
was done, and to intreate his Ma:tles cominge heather. 


28 March 1603. M® George Carew, and Mt Thomas Lake was dis- 
patched from the Lordes w*" lf€s and Instructions to the Kinge to informe 
him of the present state and affaires. 


29 March 1603. Lés from the Lordes, sent to the Commissioners 
at Breme to signefy what is past and to make an honorable recese 
till farther direction. 


15 April 1603. Mr Secretary Cecill went in post towardes Yorke 
to meete the kinge accordinge as he was sent for. 


27 April 1603. M® Cooke is gone in to Ireland wt® my Lord 
Mountioys Comission for Livetennancye. 
Towardes night M?® Daye was dispatched into Fraunce wt" lfés to St 
Thomas Parry, from the kinge to Authorize him to be his Ambassador, 
and an other If€ to the French kinge to give him Credit and to maintayne 
all freindshippe and Amytie wt" him. 


MS. Add. C. 28 (Bodleian Library) (Catalogue number 28,369) 
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24 June 1603. Being Midsummer day the King removed from 
Greenwich to Hanworth to S? William Kylligrews. 


25 June 1603. The next day, being Saturday from Hanworth to 
Windsor. 


26 June 1603. The king called a chapter for the Knights of the Garter, 
and elected these four Knights. 1. The Duke of Lenox (being then 
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absent wt? the Queene). 2. The Earl of Southampton. 3. The Erle of 
Marr. 4. The Erle of Pembroke. 


27 June 1603. The King went from Windsor to Salden to meet the 
Queene: my Lord went along with him. 


28 June 1603. The King and Queen with the Prince and Princess, 


met at St Geo: Seimours, and came that night to Salden, St Jn° Fortescue 
house. 


29 June 1603. ‘They came to Missinden St William Fleetwoods howse, 
and my Lord came to Windsor. 


30 June 1603. From hence my Lord sent to S™ Tho. Parry by Post, 
the next Morning the Kings cachett and a cover with a superscription 
wth his owne hand, A Mons? mon bon frere le Roy Treschristien, to 
wrappe up therein the Lfé w°" Mons? de Rhosny carried, in w°® the word 
Mons? was left out, we? the French king had used to our King: this 
Pacquet was sent to Dover, to S' Thomas Fane. The same day the King 
& Queen came to Windsor. 


3 July 1603. The Feast of St. George celebrated at Windsor. 


7 July 1603. The Ambassad? of the Duke of Brunswick called Doct" 
Crusins had audience. 

9 July 1603. ‘The Ambassad? from the Duke of Lorrayne called 
Monst de Bourbonne, grand Maister de Lorrayne, had audience of y*® 
King. 


10 July 1603. The Count of Arembergh Ambassad? from the Arch- 
duke had his first audience at Windsor hauing been long sick of the Goute. 
13 July 1603. The King removed from Windsor to Otelands. 
15 July 1603. ‘The Lord Grey, M? Geo: Brooke, and others were 
examined at Fulham. 
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16 July 1603.. They were examined again at Richmond. 
The same day, being Saterday the King came to Hampton Court. 


17 July 1603. The Lords repaired to Richmond again, to examine the 
abouesaid persons & others. 


18 July 1603. And so dyd they this afternoon, and sent the Lord Grey, 
& Lord Cobham to the Tower. 


19 July 1603. S* Walter Ralegh and Mt George Brooke sent to the 
Tower from Fulham. 


22 July 1603. ‘The King and Queen removed from Hampton Court to 
Whytehall. 
23 July 1603. Fower hundred Knights made by the Comissioners. 


24 July 1603. Divers Knights of the Bath made. 


The same day an Ambassad? from Denmark arryved, and was lodged at 
Somersethouse. 


25 July 1603. ‘The Solemnities of the Coronation of the King and 


Queen performed at Westminster Abby being St. James’s Day on a 
Munday. 
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27 July 1603. The King removed from Whythall to Hampton Court. 
The same day the Ambassad? of Lorrayne took his Leave. 


The Lords repaired to the Tower to examine the prisonners, and S™ 
Griffin Markham. 


N.B.—S' Walter Ralegh attempted to have stabbed himself to the Hart 
w'h a Knife, but missed his Hart, and wounded himself greatly. 


29 July 1603. ‘The Lord of Devonshire, Lord Henry Howard, and 
Lord Cecyll reparred from Hampton Court to Staynes to conferr wt® 
the Count of Arenbergh, who had receaved Comission to treate of Peace. 

30 July 1603. ‘The Duke of Wirtembergh’s Ambassad? had Audience. 

31 July 1603. The Danish Ambassad? (called, the Chancellor 
Frisius) had his first Audience. 

1 August 1603. ‘The King and Queen remoued to Nonsuch. 

The L: Admirall, L: Chamberlain, L: Henry Howard and L: Cecyll went 
to the Tower of London to examine some of the Prisonners. 


LEVINUS MUNCK 
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1 August 1603. S® John Peyton made Gov’ of Jarsay, and St Geo: 
Harvey Lieutenant of the Tower of London. 

2, 3, 4 August 1603. My Lord stayed at Hampton Court with divers 
of the Lords, notwithstanding that the King was at Nonsuch. 

5 August 1603. Mr. John Aberhall sent into France with Lrés to 
St Tho. Parry. 

6 August 1603. Fower Gentlemen of Ireland committed to the 
Tower that presented a Peticon to the King, for exercise of Popish 
Religion. 


7 August 1603. ‘The Ambassad? of Denmark, .& of Wirtembergh took 
their Leave. 


The Ambassad? of Brandenburgh had Audience. 
10 August 1603. The King & Queen remocued from Hampton Court 


onwards on their Progress, but my Lord stayed at Hampton Court tyll 
Munday. 


12 August 1603. A Pacquett sent to M? Winwood, wherein was a 
Lré of the Kings to the States, to geue Credytt to M? Winwood, in that 
he shall propose concerning the Kings resolution to treate wt! Spaine 
and the Archeduke, and to know whether the States would joine with 
him. 

13 August 1603. ‘The King and Queen came to Farnham. 

13 August 1603. My Lord went from Hampton Court to Nonsuch. 

16 August 1603. ‘The next day to Stoke to Mt Atturney Generall’s. 

17 August 1603. The next day to Basing, whether the King came the 
same day. 

22 August 1603. The King removed from Basing towards Wood- 
stock but the Quene remained at Basing. My Lord went the same day 
to Horseley to My Lord Threa’rs House. 

23 August 1603. The next day to Nonsuch. 
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24 August 1603. ‘The day following came to Basing. 


26 August 1603. A Pacquett sent to my Lord Chamberlain, wherein 
a Lré of the Queens to the King: sent by one of my L: Chambelains Men. 
28 August 1603. ‘Three Pacquetts sent by the Post of the Court, 
one to the BP of Duresme, an other to the BP of Carlile, another to my 
Lord Davers and St Lewis Lewknor, attending on the Spanish Ambassad* 
wherein they were directed to bring by Staynes, to Henly, & so to Oxford. 
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25 September 1603. The Spanish Ambassad? Don Juan Baptista de 
Tassia Conde de Villa Mediana had his first Audience at Windsor. 

28 September 1603. ‘The Spanish Ambassad* had a second Audience 
in private. 

29 September 1603. Mt? Ball my Lord Chamberlains man, was sent 
into France, he carried a Lre of my Lords to the Ambassador and therein 
inclosed a lré of his Mat¥8 to geue Warrant to the Ambassad? to make an 
acquittance for so much Money, as the French King should pay to the 
states in 1 of his debt due to England. There was also inclosed the 
Copy of the Agreement w*® Monst de Rosny brought out of France. 

30 September 1603. ‘The Lord Admirall, the L4 Devonshire, the 
Lord Marr, the L4 Henry Howard, and the L4 Cecyll went to Southamp- 
ton to conferr with the Spanish Ambassador there. The Ambassad? of 


the great Duke of Florence called the Count of Montecoucoli had his 
first audience of the King. 


1 October 1603. ‘The Count of Arenberg had Audience of the King. 

2 October 1603. ‘The Ambassad? of the Duke of Cleue had Audience, 
he is called the Marshall of Juliers. 

3 October 1603. ‘The Ambassad? of Venice came to conferr with my 
Lord at his Lodgings. 
This day a Lré of my Lords to St John Peyston was sent to Southamp- 
ton to the Mayor, to be sent from thence into Jersey. 
Capt. Chatterton sent into the Low Countries wtt Lrés to Mt. 
Winwood. 

5 October 1603. A Pacquett sent to my Lord of Shrewsbury, wherein 
the occurrences concerning the Spanish Ambassad'. 
Another of lyke effect to my Lord Burghley. 

7 October 1603. A Pacquet sent to my Lo: Zouch wherein a Lfeé 


from the Lords to the Kings Graver and the occurrences of the Span’ 
Ambassador. 


The Duke of Florence Ambassad? came to conferr with my Lord at 
his Lodging. 

10 October 1603. Mr Stallinge man went to Plymouth. 

11 October 1603. ‘The Count of Arenbergh tooke his Leave. 
The same day the yong Prince of Wales came to the Court. 


12 October 1603. A Pacquet sent to y® Lieutent. of Dover Castle, w'" 
a Lf€ to Peter van Loor. 


1 Blank in manuscript. 
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13 October 1603. ‘The King went to Netley, being Fryday. 

14 October 1603. ‘The next day he returned again. 

18 October 1603. My Lord went towards Kensington. 

19 October 1603. The Queen remooved towards Salesbury. 

20 October 1603. "The King and Prince remooved towards Salesbury. 

23 October 1603. Being Sunday my Lord came to Salesbury. 

6 November 1603. Mr. Philpotts dispatched into France he carryeth 
a Lré of his Majet! to St Tho. Parry concerning his dealing with the 
Pope’s Nuntio a translation of it in Latin. St James Lyndseys Instructions 
English & Latin, two Lfés of the Kings one to Villeroy, another to 
Bellieure, a Lré of my Lords to St Tho. Parry, and another to Mr. Morgan. 

7 November 1603. A Pacquet to the Countess of Darby directed to 
S? Walter Cope. 

A Pacquet of the Lady Arbella to my Lord of Shrewsbury. 

& November 1603. A Pacquet from my Lord to St W™ Wade. 
Another to St Thos. Fane, to send word what he knoweth of the Lord 
Cobhams, or Myllersh his Lré to him, to take notice, that the Lord Cobham 
had geven over his travell. 

9 November 1603. A Pacquett from my Lord, to my Lord of Shrews- 
bury. 

13 November 1603. My Lord went from Wilton to Winchester being 
Sonday. 

14 November 1603. My Lord sent a Packett of Lrés to the Erle of 
Shrewsbury to Worsopp wherein there was a Lf€ inclosed to the Countess 
from my Lorde. 

15 November 1603. My Lord sent a Packett of Lfés to St George 

Hume wherein there was inclosed a Lré from the Ld8. to him, and 
another Lré from the L: Hen: Howard. 
This day, M? George Brooke, St Griffin Marckham, St Edw’ Parham, 
Bortholmy Brookesby, Anth Copley, Watson & Clerk Priests, were 
arraigned at Winchester Castle, and found guilty of high Treason, for 
practising to surprise the King. St Edw’ Parham onely being acquitted 
by the Jury, because the evidence was not so strong against him. 
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16 November 1603. ‘The Lords Comissioners went to Winchester 
Castle, to speake wt the Prisoners. 


17 November 1603. S* Walter Ralegh was arraigned at Winchester 
Castle, and found guilty of high Treason for practising with the Lord 
Cobham to disturb his Majestys possession of this Crown, by invasion 
from abroad, and Sedition both here at home and in Scotland; notwith- 
standing that St Walter, to all mens admiration dyd as much, as the witt 
of man could devise, to clear an offender. 


19 November 1603. My Lord, with the rest of the Comissioners after 


they had long ben in Winchester Town with the Prisonners, came to 
the Court at Wilton. 
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20 November 1603. A Pacquett sent to the L4 Scroope being at 
Hunsdon, by Post. 


Another Pacquett sent to my Lord Zouch. 

21 November 1603. My Lord with others of the Lords went from 
Wilton to Winchester being Monday. 

20 November 1603. ‘The Venetian Ambassadors, Dodo & Molino, had 
publicq Audience at Wilton. 

25 November 1603. The Lord Cobham was arrayned at the Castle, & 
condemned for high Treason. 


26 November 1603. The Lord Grey was arraigned, at the Castle of 
Winchester and condemned of high Treason. 


27 November 1603. Being Sunday, my Lord returned to the Court at 
Wilton, before they came from Winchester, they went up to the Castle 
and conferred with the Prisonners. 

29 November 1603. ‘The Venetian Ambassadt® Duodo and Molino 
were feasted and dyned with the King in his Privy Chamber. 

Watson and Clerk the Priest were executed & hanged at Winchester. 

2 December 1603. John Mussy sent into France, with Lrés to St 
Tho’ Parry, of the particulars of the arraignements. 

A Pacquett to MF Quester, wherein a Lf to M® Winwood of the 
particulars of the arraignments and with this Pacquett went a Lfé to S' 
William Browne from the L: Sidney. 


3 December 1603. Two pacquetts to St Benj™ Titchbourne at 


Wynchest? in each of which weare a Lf€ to the L: BP of Chychester. 
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4 December 1603. A Packett of Lfés sent to the Erle of Shrewsbury 


to Sheiffeild, in w Lfés there was a Lf€ inclosed, dyrected to St William 
Bowes. 


5 December 1603. A Packett sent in the night to St Benj® Titchbourne 
by Post to Wynchest', wherein there was a Lfé inclosed to Mr. B. . 
Printer wt? a proclamation concerning the Greames. 

8 December 1603. A Packett sent from my Lord to the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland for the stay of Lands of the E. of Ormonds that P: Crosbye 
or any others should seeke to pass by any generall Warrant. 

9 December 1603. His Majestys warrant for the stay of Execution 
of the L: Cobham L: Gray, and S* Griffyn Markham, was delivered to the 
Sheriffe by M? John Gibb at Wynchester. 

The same day my L: writt a Packett of Lfés to the Erle of Shrewsbury 
and another to the L4 Burghley to certifye y™ thereof. 

My L4 Likewise writt a Packett of Lfés to the L4 Zouch and another 
to the L4 Admyrall at Hampton Court, concerning the stay of the 
Execution. 

Hir Majestie, removed the same day from Wilton, towards Hampton 
Court. 

12 December 1603. His Mat¥Y removed from Wilton towards Hampton 
Court, The same day my Ld writt a Lf to M? Winwood certifyinge 


1 Blank in manuscript. 
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him of the stay of the Execution, w°" Lt€ was delivered to St Frans 
Vere to be conveyed, together with another Lré from the LI48 to Mr 
Winwood, wherein was inclosed a declaraG6n of St Fran’ Vere’s. 
The same day my Lord in the Company of the L. Chamberlayne, & L4 
Henry Howard came from Wilton to Wynchester where they went to the 
Castle and talked w* the Prisoners. 

13 December 1603. This day their Lls came trom Wynchester to St 
John Lees all night. 

14 December 1603. ‘This day my Lord sent Shaw the Messenger 
with a Lf€ to the Erle of Southampton, and the same time another LTé 


was sent to St George Carew wherein was inclosed a Lfé to the Erle of 
Devonshyre. 
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14 December 1603. This day my Lord came to Hampton Court. 
16 December 1603. His Maty this day came to Hampton Court. 


17 December 1603. ‘This day my L: sent a Packett to St James 
Elphinstone, in which was inclosed a Copye of his Mats Warrant for 
stay of the Execution at Wynchester, and a Copye of a Lfé describinge 
the manner thereof. And also a packett for the Erle of Marr to Mr 
Alexander Hay, clerke of the Counsell in Scotland. The same day, a 
L#é was sent by Post, to St Tho® Waller, to send up some discreet person 
or two of Sandwich to informe against those that were the Autors of the 
disorder there in choosing officers. 


20 December 1603. A L¥€ of his Maty to the Comissioners at Barwicke 
concerning the new establishment sent to Mf Crane, by Poste. 

22 December 1603. Being Thursday, the Polish Ambassadt had 
audience in the presence Chamber, his name is Stanislaus Cikowski de 
Voislanice, Vicechamberlin of Cracow, and great Custumer of Poland. 

23 December 1603. Three pacquetts, one to my Lo: Burghely, another 
to my L4 Shrewsbury, the third to my L: of Cumberland, in each one 
of them inclosed a Booke of the proceedings at Winchester. 

The same day the Ambassad? of Savoye called the Marquis of Salin had 
his first audience, in the presence Chamber. 

24 December 1603. Two Pacquetts, one to the Bishop of Duresme 
another to the BP of Carlile by Post, concerning the day of conference of 
y® BP and others. 

Another Lfé sent by a Messinger, to my Lord of Canterbury, to the 
same effect. 

26 December 1603. The Spanish Ambassad? was publicqly feasted by 
the King on St. Stephens day, in the great Chamber. 

27 December 1603. ‘The next day the Ambassadt of Poland was 
feasted by the King, in the same place. 

31 December 1603. Baker the Post dispatched into France with Lfés 
from his Lord? to the Ambassador. 
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2 January 1603/4. A Pacquett to Mt Crane, wherein a Lfé of the L: 
Thres¥§ to him by Post. 
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6 January 1603/4. A Pacquett to the Mayor of Chester wherein 
inclosed a Lfé of my L4 to the Erle of Derby. 

12 January 1603/4. ‘The Ambassad? of Savoye was feasted by his 
Maty in the Privy Chamb* at Hampton Court. 

13 January 1603/4. The L4 Admyrall, L4 Northumberland, L4 
Henry Howard, and L4 Cecyll, went to Richmond to conferr with the 
Spanish Ambassad? about his proposition for treating in the Low 
Countries, in respect of the Constable of Castile, his Infirmity. The 
same day the Ambassad? of Savoye tooke his leave of his Maty. 

15 January 1603/4. A Pacquett sent into Ireland directed to the 
L: Deputy wherein was the new lyst of the Army signed by his Maty, 
a Lfé of his Matys, a Proclamaton of the validity of the base shilling at 1/4 
Irish, a Lf€ from my L4 to the L: Deputy and another Lf€ to the L4 
Deputy from the L4 Leiutenant, with two Certificates in printing of the 
Offices of his Maty8 Mynte, for the Validity of the Irish base Coyne: all 
these were sent by Post to the Mayor of Chester, who was required to 
send a man with of purpose, and to bring a Certificat of the delivery 
of the Packett. The same day my L4 sent a Packett to the L4 President 
of Wales in answer of his LPS of the 23 of December, concerning the 
matter of Ambler. It went Post. 

25 January 1603/4 John Ferrand the Post dispatched into France; 
with Lfés to St Tho® Parry concerning the proceeding wt" St Anthony 
Standen, and a Lfé of his Maty to the Ambassad? to authorize him to 
send an acquittance for the 45000 Crowns delivered to the States. 

26 January 1603/4. A L¥€ by Post to the Mayor of Chester concerning 
Tho’ and Jn° Penhevell, to take their owne bonds for their appearance, 
and one to goe at liberty to remaine prisonner tyll they have brought 
in suerties. 

[Fo. 588] 

26 January 1603/4. ‘The same day, a Lf€ sent by Post from the L“s 
of the Counsell, to the Archbishop of Yorke concerning Ecclesiasticall 
causes. 

2 February 1603/4. The Florentine Ambassad* was feasted by his 
Maty on Candlemasday. 

5 February 1603/4. A Pacquett of St Robt Vernons, to Barwick, to 
delivre ouer the Pallace there to Captaine Bowyer. 

A Pacquett to St Richard Hawkins at Plymouth. 
The Florentine Ambassador took his leave. 

& February 1603/4. The King came to Whytehall, and the next day 
went in post to Royston. 

11 February 1603/4. A Pacquett to the Mayt of Newcastle, wherein 
a Lté of my L4 Will. Howard to the Burgesses of Morpeth. 

14 February 1603/4. MM Abrall dispatched with Lfés to St Tho Parry, 
concerning the things sent back again to the Popes Nuncio which was 
addressed by meanes of Mt Othuell Smith to M? Willaston at Roan, 
to goe by Sea in the ship of one 1 the Box was marked with this 


8 
mark. W 


1 Blank in manuscript. 
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A Pacquet to my L¢ of Southampton sent by post to Royston. 
The Queen came from Hampton Court to Whytehall. 


18 February 1603/4. A Pacquet directed to MF Hayes Clerk of the 
Counsell in Scotland with a Lré inclosed to the E: of Marre sent by post 
from Waltham. 


16 February 1603/4. ‘The King came to Theobalds, and remayned 
there tyll the 18th being Saterday, and soe came to London. 
20 February 1603/4. A Pacquett directed to M? John Barlee Leiu- 


tenant Gouernt of the Fort at Plymouth wt" a Lré inclosed to St Johnathan 
Trelawney. 


24 February 1603/4. ‘Two Pacquetts with Proclamations for banishing 
of Priests, one to my L4 President of Wales, th’other to my Lord President 
of the North. 


27 February 1603/4. A Pacquett sent by Post to my L4 of Bathe, 
wth his Maty Lre inclosed to excuse him from attendance, y® day of 
Entry, and the Parlamente. 


6 March 1603/4. A Pacquett sent to Dover to St Tho® Fane with a 
Lré inclosed to St James Haye. 


[Fo. 589] 
6 March 1603/4. A Pacquett sent the same day to Plymouth directed 


to MF Stallonge with a lf€ inclosed from St Fran® Godolphin to his 
Servant concerning certain Burgeships in Cornwall and a Pacquett from 


M. Hannib: Vivian MF? Mayer his Sonne in Lawe, touching y® same 
busynesse. 

A Pacquett of my Lo. of Kinlosse to the Chancellour of Scotland, sent 
by Post to Edenburgh. 


12 March 1603/4. The King remooued from Whytehall to the 
Tower of London. 


15 March 1603/4. Being Thursday the king made his Solemne 
Entrance into the Citty of London and so went to Whytehall. 

19 March 1603/4. Being Munday the king went to the Parliament at 
Westminst’. 

22 March 1603/4. The Speaker of the lower House was presented 
to the King at the Parliament House, ST Edw4 Philips, Sergent at Law. 


27 March 1604. A Pacquett to St George Hume at Royston. 
30 March 1604. A Pacquett to St George Hume at Royston. 
A Pacquett to St Fernando Gorges at Plymouth. 


31 March 1603. A Pacquett to St George Hume to Royston at one a 
clock. 


12 April 1604. An Ambassad from the Count Palatin in Newburg 
sent to the King, had his first Audience, his name is Theod': Hessus 
Councellor to the Palatin. 


14 April 1604. A Lf€ sent to M? Winwood; concerning the L: 
of Buclugh, and other occurrences it was sent by Mt Quester, Postmast? 
of London. 
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16 April 1604. A Pacquett to St Tho’ Parry sent by Vacundare, the 
Post, concerning his dealing with MF? Aersent, of his Matys purpose 
to assist the States, wt? other occurrences. 


28 April 1604. A Pacquett directed to the Lo: Secretary of Scotland, 
wherein a Lre to the Duke of Lenox, a L#€ to the Erle of Marr, and a 
Lfé to the said Secretary, by Post at 5 in the morning. 

4 May 1604. A Parquett from my L: to the Lord Secretary of 
Scotland, wherein was inclosed the first project for the Union, and his 
Matys last speach for the explana@6n of it, by Post at afternoone. 


5 May 1604. A Pacquett to St W™ Browne to Flissing, wherein a 
Lfé of my L45 to MF Winwood, to aduise him to retire out of the Army, 
upon some other pretense. sent to Mf Quester. 


[Fo. 590] 


19 May 1604. A Pacquet to the May? of Chester, wherein a LT€ of 
the L4 Deputy for HentY Bronker. 


20 May 1604. Being Sunday in the afternoon was the first meeting 
of the Commissioners of Spaine and the Arch Duke, with those of his 
Matys, The meeting was at Somersett House. The Commissioners 
for the Kings Maty were these. 

Erle of Dorsett Lo: Thfér of Englande. 

Erle of Nottingham, L4 high Admiral 

Erle of Deuonshire, L4 Lieutent of Ireland 

Erle of Northampton, L4 Warden of the 5 Ports 

Lord Cecyll of Esingdon, principal Secretary. 

The Commissioners for Spaine. 

The Sp* Ambassad?t Don Juan Battista Taxis 

Alexandro de Rubida, a Subdelegate fro y® Conestable of Castile 
The Commissioners for the Archduke 

Count of Aremberg 

President Richardot 

Audiencier Verreyken 
S™ Thomas Edmonds was admitted by his Matys Comiss'8 to stand by. 


22 May 1604. Being Tuesday, the L48 Comiss™® mett again, with 
the Comissioners of Spaine and the Archduke at Somersett House. 


25 May 1604. Being fryday, the L: Comissioners mett again wt" 
y® Comiss?® of Sp: and Archduke. 


29 May 1604. Being Tuesday, were feasted by the King, Ludovic 
Prince of Archolt and August Duke of Luneburgh at Whythall. 


30 May 1604. A Pacquett from my Lord to the Secretary of Scotland 
wherein was inclosed the names of the Comiss'$ for the Treaty and a copy 
of the Act for the Union. 


30 May 1604. The King remooued from Whythall to Greenwich, 
leauing his Counsell at London. 


31 May 1604. This daye the Queen also remooued to Greenwich. 
The same day, being Thursday, the Comiss™® mett again at Somersett 
House. 
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1 June 1604. Being Fryday, the Comissioners mett again. 

3 June 1604. My Lord went to Greenwich, and came again that 
Night. 

5 June 1604. A Pacquett sent to M? Winwood, wherein some par- 
ticulars of the Treaty, by Mt William Phelps. 

Lfés to the L@ Secretary of Scotland wherein was a Lf€ to Dt Audrie by 
Post. 

20 June 1604. A Pacquett to St Thomas Parry, concerning our 
proceeding in the Treaty of Peace; sent by Isaac Baker. 

4 July 1604. A Pacquett to St George Hume, to the Court at Chatham. 

6 July 1604. ‘The King came to Whythall from Greenwich. 

7 July 1604. Being Saturday, the King went to the Parliamt House 
and proro® the House tyll about the 7 or 8 of February next coming. 

& July 1604. A Pacquett to St Thomas Parry sent by Vacundare the 
Post, concerning the proceedings in the Treaty. 

11 July 1604. S* Henry Wootton his Matys Ambassador to reside in 
Venice took his leave of my Lo: at Whytehall, and the same day departed 
onwards on his Journey. 

14 July 1604. Being Saturday, the L¢ Comiss'® for the Treaty of 
Peace mett at Sometsett House and there sealed to the Articles of Peace. 

15 July 1604. A Pacquett to St Thomas Lake wt" the Proclamation 
for Ecclesiasticall causes inclosed, sent to the Court at Oatlands by 
Post. 

17 July 1604. My L® sent a Packett to the Secretarye of Scotland 
wherein there was a Lf€ inclosed from my L4 to the Erle of Marre. 
My Lord sent a Pacquett to the L4 Souch wherein was inclosed his 
Matys Lré to his LP for the Loane, and a Lf of St Vincent Skynners 
to his LP. 

The same day my L4 sent an other Packett to the Erle of Cumberland 
wherein was inclosed his Matys Lfé for the Loane. 

My L4 sent a Packett this day to the L. President of Wales wherein was 
a Lfé inclosed of the Erle of Pembrokes to his LP. It went by the 
running Post. 

1 August 1604. A Pacquett sent to the L* of Berwick at the Court 
in Huntingdonsh? from Whitehall at 10 in the Night by a Messenger. 
A Lfé to St Jn° Lawson sent to his house in Kent by a Messenger. 


[Fo. 592] 

2 August 1604. A Lté of St John Lewson Knt to his H®. 

5 August 1604. This day the Constable arryved in England and a 
Yong Lyon whelped in the Tower. 

6 August 1604. A Pacquett sent from Wansted to the Court to my 
L4 of Berwick, by the running Post. 

8 August 1604. AL fromthe K: to S* Jn: Cutts sent from Whitehall 
into Cambridgeshire by a Messenger. 
A Pacquett sent from my L: to St Tho* Lake with a Lfé inclosed of my 
L4 Northamptons to his Mat¥ and another from my L. Zouch to the 
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Erle of Pembrooke, wt® a Note of the stile of the Constable of Castile, 
all sent in one Pacq‘ to y® Court, by running Post. 

9 August 1604. A Pacquett sent to St Tho® Lake from 3 or 4 of y® 
Lords, with a Lfé inclosed of my L. of Northamptons to Mt Harris 
one of the ushers, by y® running Post. 

This day my L: Northampton went to meet the Constable at Gravesend. 
A Pacquett sent at 12 at night to St Tho® Lake from my L4, wt! ad- 
vertisem's from the Low Countries by the running Post. 

10 August 1604. A Pacquett to St Tho® Lake from my L@ at 11 in 
the forenoone, with a Preface to the Treaty inclosed, by y® running Post. 
The same day, about 5 a Clock the Constable of Castile came to London, 
and landed at Somersett House. 

11 August 1604. ‘That day my Serv sent a Packett to St Tho® Lake, 
and therein inclosed were a Lfé from the Erle of Northampton to his 
Maty, 

12 August 1604. A Pacquett sent to St Thos’ Lake to the Court with 
the news of the taking of Sluce. by y® running Post; at 9 in the morning. 
A Packett from the Lords Commiss'§ for the Peace to St Tho’ Lake, 
with the relation at large of all that passed that day at their first visitation 
of the Constable at 9 at Night, by the running Post. 

18 August 1604. The Peace ’twixt England and Spayne concluded. 

19 August 1604. ‘This day his Maty did sweare to the Articles of 
Peace in the Chapple at Whitehall and the same day was solemnly pro- 
claimed in the Banquetting House at the middest of Dynner with Sound 
of Trumpet. 

20 August 1604. My L® created Viscount Crambourne. 

24 August 1604. My L® sent a Packett to the L4 of Barwick 
wherein was inclosed a parchment signed by the Prince, a Lf€ of y® E: of 
Northampton, to his Maty, and a Lré from my L4 wherein was inclosed 
a copy of y® Articles of Peace, by Post. 

25 August 1604. My L4 writt a Lé this day to the L4 Hume, which 
was sent by St William Cornwallis. 


[Fo. 593] 


25 August 1604. The Constable with the rest of the Commiss's 
both of Spayne and the Arch Dukes except the Ambassad? Taxis, departed 
this day from London towards y® Low Cuntries. 

The same day my L: sent a Pacquett to St Tho® Parry by Farrant the 
Post with a copy of the Treaty, another to M? Winwood, by Math: 
Questers Conveyance with another Copy of the Treaty, and another 
to y® Secretary of Scotland, with a third Copy by his Man. 

My L4 sett forward from London towards Bathe. 

2 September 1604. My L: arryved in London, being returned from 
his Journey to Bathe. 

4 September 1604. A Pacquett sent M? Winwood with the Preface 
to the Treaty, the Copies of the private Article for the Inquisition, 
and the private Article concerning Merchandise of Germany inclosed, 
accompanyed with a Lf to St W™ Browne all sent by M® Questors 
Conveyance. 
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5 September 1604. My L4 sent a Pacquett to St Tho’ Parry wherein 
was inclosed the Preface of the Treaty, the Copies of the Private Article 
concerning the Inquisition, the Article for Merchandise of Germany, 
and the Copye of the Senators Articles. This dispatch was sent by 
Bakyer, a Currier. 

This day my L4 went to Waynsted, the L4 of Devonshyres. 


6 September 1604. This day my L® sent a Packett to Cort wherein 
was a LTé to his Maty and the Erle of Suffolke, and a third to the Erle of 
Northampton, sent by Coke y® Messenger. 


7 September 1604. This day my Lord sent a Packett to the Court, 
dyrected to the L4 of Barwicke wherein was inclosed divers others 
Lfés to the Erle of Suffolke, Northampt®, and others, this Packett was 
sent by the L4 Barwicks Messenger. 


22 September 1604. ‘The Court removed from Wyndsor to Hampton 
Court. 


25 September 1604. A Packett to my Lord Zouch, by Post. 

30 September 1604. A Pacquett to my Lo: Zouch by Post, to send 
up the names of y® Collectors for the Loane of the Welsh Shires. 

1 October 1604. ‘This day his MatY named certaine persons to the 
Bishoprickes and Deaneries which are voyde. 

9 October 1604. A Pacquett from my L® to St Henry Wootton to 


Venice, wherein the Copy of the Treaty deliuered here to one Cogan, 
St Henrys man. 


16 October 1604. The King and Queen remooued from Hampton 
Court to Whitehall being Tuesday. 

17 October 1604. A Pacquett to M? Winwood from my L4 Admyrall, 
L4 of Devonshyre, and my Lord, and a Lf€ of my Lords to Mt Winwood, 
by MF Quester. 


20 October 1604. A Dispatch to St Tho® Parry, by Vacundare the 
Post. 


[Fo. 594] 


23 October 1604. A Dispatch to M? Winwood with the Proclamation 
for his Maty8 new stile and a Lf to Mons? Caron concerning some 
pacquets intercepted from the Lord Constables, about Lucemburgh, by 
Peter Sadda a Post. 

24 October 1604. A Pacquet sent to the Erle of Shrewsbury with a 
proclamation for his Maty® new Style by the running Post. His Maty 
proclaimed through London K. of Great Brittany, France, and Ireland. 


26 October 1604. A Pacquett of Sig™ Balbani sent to Plymouth to 
Mr. Stalenge. 


31 October 1604. A Lé of my Lords to the President Richardot, 
sent by Mt Matth Renzo. 


19 November 1604. My Lord sent a Packett to the Erle of Shrewsbury 
by Post. 


20 November 1604. The next day there was a Packett sent to Royston 
to the Erle of Worcester wherein was inclosed opinions and answers 
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of the Judges to some questions propounded to them by the Lords 
concerning the matter of the Union. 

21 November 1604. This day the Comiss™® for the Union met at 
the Parliamt Howse. 

22 November 1604. This day my L4 writt a Lf€ to the Erle of Wor- 
cester and sent therein inclosed a draught of the Act of Naturalization. 

23 November 1604. Fryday: My Lord writt a Lf€ unto his Majesty 
and sent it inclosed in a Packett to the Erle of Worcester wherein was also 
inclosed the Act of Naturalization as it was agreed on. 

25 November 1604. My Lord writt another Lfé to the King, which 
was sent by St Phelip Harbard. 

26 November 1604. My Lord sent a Packett to St Thomas Lake Knt 
by Post. 

30 November 1604. A Pacquett to the Erle of Worcester from 
my Lord wherein there was another Lfé to his LP signed by my L4 
Northampton, L: Chamberlain, my L4 1 concerning the matter of 
the - 

It went by post. 


1 December 1604. A Packett from my L4 to the Erle of Worcester 
wherein was a Lf€ to his LP signed by the L4 Threast, L: Northampton 
and my Lord concerning the Preface to the Union. In this Packett 
my L®@ sent a Lfé to St Tho® Lake and therein went other Lfés &c. 
All went by Post at eight a clocke at Night. Mr. Stellingfleet carryed 
it because the Post was not to be found. 


[Fo. 595] 

2 December 1604. My Lord writt a Lf to the Erle of Worcester 
concerning the Quarrell between St Tho® Somersett and the Mart of 
Orkney, and therein was sent a Lf€é dyrected to St Roger Aston or S™ 
Tho’ Lake concerning y® matter sent by Bloomfeild the Messenger. 

23 December 1604. ‘This day my L: writt a Lf to the K: and sent it 
inclosed in a packett to y® E: of Worcester. 

24 December 1604. My L®4 sent a packet to the Erle of Worcester, 
and therein was a Lf€ sent his Maty signed by the L4 Chancellour, L4 
Threast, L4 Northampton, L: Cranbourne, L4 I | and L: B—! 
In the Packet was a Lf€ sent from my L4 of Northampton to the E: of 
Worscetar. This went by Post. 

5 December 1604. A Packuett to St Henry Wotton wherein com- 
plaints of the Merch’ and a Note of the receipt of his Ls deliuered to 
Henry Greene. 

9 December 1604. A Pacquet to my L4 of Shrewsbury by y® running 
Post at 9 at night from Whitehall. 

21 December 1604. ‘The Duke of Lenox sent AmbassadF to the french 
King departed from Court. 

January 1604/5. A Lé from my L4 and the Lord of Barwick sent to 
his Mat¥ concerning my L: of Arrol and the L: F 1 sent by the running 
post at 9 at night. 

Packet to the Erle of Shrewsbury by Post. 


1 Blank in manuscript. 
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16 January 1604/5. A Packett to his May from the E. of Northampton 
and my L: Threas' concerning their conference wt" the Spa® Ambassadt 
at Whitehall. by Post at 10 at night. 


17 January 1604l5. A Packett from 3 out of the L48 to St Tho® Lake 
by Post from Whitehall at 8 at Night. 


18 January 1604/5. A Packett to M? Winwood sent by MF Quester 
wherein was a Copie of the proiect for opening the trade for Andwerpe. 
24 January 1604/5. A Pacquett to St Henry Wotton wherein Lfés for 
the Marcht® at Leghorn and Pisa sent by Hen: Cogan, St Henry 
Wotton Servant. 
A Pacquett to St Tho® Lake with a Lré from my L: to his Maty, and 
2 bylls for my L: Fivye. 


25 January 1604/5. This day in the Eveninge John Foward the 
French Courrier was dispatched with a packett from my L® to the 
Duke of Lenox in which packett were inclosed a Lré to the Duke, 
another to Mons? Sillery from his MatY with a Copy of the same and a 
Lre from my Lord to St James Symple, with other Lrés to the Duke. 

20 February 1604/5. A Pacquett to St Tho® Parry with a Lfé from 
his MatY concerning the arrest upon the Metch** goods delivered to 
Mr Smith and Mr Belle. 

21 February 1604/5. A Pacquett to the Arch Bp: of Yorke with a 
Lré from his Maty directed to the Archbishop and the Lord Sheffeild 
by Post at 8 at Night. 


Another Pacquett from my L® to the L® Sheffeild with a Copy of 
his Lté to the Arch Bp: inclosed sent the same tyme. 


1 March 1604/5. A Pacquet sent to my L4 of Worcester to the Court 
with a Packett inclosed to St Tho* Lake with the Comission touching 
the middle parts of Brittayne and other bylls to be signed. There went 
in the same pacquett a dispatch for the agent of Geneva. By the Post 
at 6 at Night. 


[Fo. 596] 

6 March 1604/5. ‘The Quene remoued from Whitehall to Greenwich 
by Water. 

A Pacquett to St Henry Wotton wherein he is advertised of the 
Merch*s neglect here in following their complaints by Mr Stainier. 

8 March 1604/5. A Pacquett to Mt Winwood with a proclamacon 
for restraynt of Marriners by John Moore M? Winwoods servant. 

9 March 1604/5. A Pacquett to St Tho* Lake at Court wherein y® 
warrant returned with the Signet for preserving the game in Norfolke 
and Suffolke. 

13 March 1604/5. A Pacquett to St Tho*® Lake wherein two Lfés of 
my L4 Chamberlaines, one to St Tho* Howard the other to St Thos 
Mounson. 

12 March 1604/5. A Pacquett to the Erle of Worcester with letter 
inclosed from all the L4* to the King and another Lré from my L4 to St 
Philip Herbert. 

A Pacquett to my L4 Sheffeild by Post. 
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13 March 1604/5. A Pacquett to the Erle of Shrewsbury with 
Bywaters project inclosed. 
A Pacquett post to St Tho* Lake with another enclosed to his Maty 
brought out of France by St Henry Cary. 

16 March 1604/5. A Pacquett from the L4 of Berwick to the Secretary 
of Scotland signed by his L¢ my L4 with the Comm! for the borders. 


18 March 1604/3. ‘The King came to Greenwich, being returned from 
his progress into Norfolke. 


23 March 1604/5. Mr. Loueden dispatched to St Thomas Parry. 


25 March 1605. A Pacquett sent to the L4 Deputy of Ireland with 
10 proclamaéGns of the Kings style of great Brittaine, and 25 concerning 
Piracies by y® E: of Clanrickards footemen. 


27 March 1605. A Dutch post dispatched with his Matyes Lrés to 
the Count Palatine, and the Electors of Mentz Colen Trier concerning 
Tho® Douglas: a Lfé also the the Magistrate of Colen. 

6 April 1605. ‘The Baron of Hobogue Ambassad? from the Archduke 
came to London. 

7 April 1605. A Pacquett sent to the Mayor of Plymouth, with a 
Lré inclosed to my L4 Admirall to be deliuered him at his passing by. 
Sent by post at one a Clock after midnight. 


& Apri] 1605. The Queen was brought a Bed of a Daughter at 
in the Night. 


4 May 1605. The Creation at Greenwich of Noblemen where my L: 
was created E: of Salisbury. 


5 May 1605. The Kings Daughter baptised and called Mary. 


12 June 1605. A Pacquett to St Tho’ Edmonds with an instrument 
under the Admiralls Seale of the proofe taken here concerning the Ships 
taken near Harwich sent by Quester. 


Crewe’s Act, 1782? 


Tue bill to disqualify revenue officers from voting in parliamentary 
elections, which received the royal assent on 19 June 1782, had a 
longer history and a more radical purpose than the rest of the 
Economical Reform legislation. 

Dislike of revenue officers, of whom go per cent. were employees 
of the boards of customs and excise, was as old as their establishment. 


1 Blank in Manuscript. 


* 22 Geo. Ill c. 41. ‘An Act for better securing the Freedom of Elections of 
Members to serve in Parliament, by disabling certain Officers, employed in the Col- 
lection or Management of his Majesty’s Revenues, from giving their votes at such 
Elections.’ The officers concerned were those employed (unless appointed by letters 
patent) by the following revenue departments: customs, excise, stamps, salt, windows, 
and houses, and post office, including foreign mail service. 
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At the beginning of the eighteenth century customs and excise 
officials were excluded from parliament! and customs, excise and 
post office officials were forbidden to take part in elections.? In 
1733 Walpole’s excise bill was opposed on the ground that it would 
‘extend the influence of the Crown’ from the sea-ports, ‘ already 
. in a manner taken prisoner by the Officers of the Crown . 
over all the inland towns and corporations in England’. When, 
therefore, in 1770, Dowdeswell moved for a bill to disfranchise the 
majority of revenue officers his motion seemed ‘ well calculated to 
catch many persons’. Nevertheless it was rejected ‘ by a very hand- 
some majority ’ 5—263 to 188. Ten years later the Rockingham 
whigs revived Dowdeswell’s project and, as Crewe’s bill, made it 
an important part of their programme. It was the most revolu- 
tionary part, for it alone was directed against the influence of the 
Crown without doors. This object was expected to make it 
palatable to the allies of the Rockingham whigs outside parliament, 
who were invited to regard it as a measure of parliamentary reform. 
But it seems to have alienated some of those inside parliament who 
had voted for Dunning’s resolution but were not willing to deprive 
the king of influence at the price of depriving Englishmen of votes.’ 
The bill was twice defeated in the house of commons—in April 1780 
and again in March 1781.8 It was introduced for the third time in 


April 1782, thirteen days after Rockingham succeeded North as first 
lord of the treasury, and passed both Houses. The purpose of this 
note is to suggest that the Act was not ‘a telling blow at govern- 
mental corruption of the constituencies’ ® and therefore does not 
deserve to rank as one of the reasons for the shrinkage in Crown 
influence which took place in the half century between 1780 and 


111 Will. II c. 2 (Excise); 12 and 13 Will. III c. 10 (Customs). 

* 3 Will. and Mary c. 1. 

8 Pulteney, 12 March 1733, Parliamentary History, viii. 1325. 

4 In debate on State of Nation, 12 February 1770, Parliamentary History, xvi. 834-40; 
Cavendish Debates, i. 444-57. 

5 George III to North, 12 February 1770, Correspondence of George III (ed. Fortescue), 
ii. 754. 

* This, Crewe stated in the debate on the second reading of the bill on 13 April 
1780, ‘ ought to be their aim as much as endeavouring to restrain that influence within 
doors, or the work of reformation would only be done by halves’. (Parl. Hist. xxi. 
404.) 

? Dunning’s amended resolution ‘ That it is necessary to declare that the Influence 
of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminishéd’ passed the 
house of commons on 6 April by 233 votes to 215. In the debate on Crewe’s bill Sir 
Thomas Clavering and Sir Matthew White Ridley, who had both supported Dunning’s 
resolution, maintained that this did not bind them to support Crewe’s bill. (Morning 
Chronicle, 14 April 1780.) 

8 By 224 to 195 on 13 April 1780 (on the debate on the second reading) and by 133 
to 86 on 21 March 1781 (on the debate on the Order of the Day for the second reading). 
(Parl. Hist. xxi. 403-414, 1396-9.) 

® Grant Robertson, Select Statutes Cases and Documents, p. 248. 
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1830.1 This was so less because Crewe’s Act was ineffective than 
because it was incapable of achieving its object. 

It is not possible to state accurately how many revenue officers 
were disfranchised by Crewe’s Act. But at least it is possible to 
discount those contemporary and later estimates which exceed the 
total number employed in the revenue departments affected. In the 
house of commons, for example, Earl Nugent claimed that the Act 
would disfranchise nearly 40,000,” and Mr. Vyner and Sir Watkyn 
Lewes that it would disfranchise 60,000. Rockingham’s estimate 
is more moderate but still startling. He is reported to have stated 
that ‘ the Custom House alone . . . had 5000 persons belonging to 
it, besides about 2500 more of extra tides-men &c., and the Excise 
at least 4000 more, who were voters ’.4 None of these estimates can 
be accepted.5 A return published in 1828 shows that in 1797 the 
customs and excise departments employed a staff of about 12,500 and 
the smaller revenue departments about 1500.6 The figures compiled 
by the select committee on finance, 1797, show that the total revenue 
establishment for 1782 was between 500 and 1000 less than in 1797: 
that is, in 1782 it was about 14,000.?__ Clearly the figures of 40,000 
and 60,000 are wild exaggerations; to accept even Rockingham’s 
figures would mean that in 1782 more than nine-tenths of the total 
customs and excise employees enjoyed the franchise and that one- 
tenth of the total electorate were revenue officers. This is so 


1D. L. Keir, (Economical Reform 1779-87) in Law Quarterly Review, 1. 368-85 states 
that all the Economical Reform legislation of 1782-3 worked either badly or not at all. 
He does not prove his case for Crewe’s Act. 

216 April 1782, Parl. Hist. xxii. 1337; Parliamentary Register, vii. 50. 

325 April 1782, Parl. Hist. xxii. 1342, 1344; Parl. Register, vii. 78, 79. Earl 
Nugent and Mr. Vyner opposed the bill. Sir Watkyn Lewes supported it because it 
would disfranchise a fifth of the electorate ‘ who were under influence ’. 

“3 June 1782, Parl. Hist. xxiii. 101. This report of Rockingham’s speech tallies 
with that given in the Parliamentary Register (viii. 339), the Morning Chronicle (4 June 
1782) and the Political Magazine (1782, p. 577). But the London Chronicle reports 
Rockingham as saying that ‘ 23,000 different voters were influenced by the revenue, 
and one-fifth of these under orders of the first Lord of the Treasury’. (London Chronicle, 
1782, p. $34) 

5 They have, however, all been accepted. Lecky, combining them, says that ‘ It 
was stated in the debate that no less than 12,000 of these officers had been created under 
the late Government, and that they altogether numbered in England, according to 
some account, 40,000, according to others 60,000’. (History of England in the Eight- 
eenth century, v. 143.) Erskine May refers to Rockingham’s statement only. (Con- 
stitutional History of England, i. 368.) Grant Robertson repeats Lecky’s hybrid statement 
that 12,000 revenue officers had been created by North’s administration (Select Statutes, 
p. 248) and D. L. Keir takes it from Grant Robertson. (Constitutional History of Modern 
Britain, p. 328.) 

® Public Offices Establishments. A Return of the Number of Persons Employed 
and Pay and Salaries Granted in all Public Offices or Departments in the years 1797, 
1805, 1810, 1815, 1819 and 1827. Parliamentary Papers, 1828, xvi. 

7 Select Committee on Finance, 1797, appendix to 4th Report, 5th and 6th Reports, 
Appendices to 7th, 8th, 9th, roth, 11th and 23rd Reports, Reports from Committees of 
House of Commons, 1803, xii and xiii. The increases in establishments between 1782 
and 1797, due to increased business, were largely offset by decreases due to the abolition 
of sinecures and reorganization of the collections. 
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unlikely that it is difficult not to suspect that his figures represent 
the total number of employees: that is, the number of those dis- 
qualified from voting, not the number of those who were actually 
deprived of a vote. 

Since ‘ freedom of election’ was the avowed object of Crewe’s 
Act the first and greatest test of its efficacy was the general election 
of March 1784. The king and Pitt were then blamed not only for 
having ‘ sentenced, condemned and executed’? a parliament that 
was less than three and a half years old but also for their folly, 
‘ considering the present diminished state of royal patronage ’* as 
a result of Crewe’s Act, in imagining that a general election would 
give them a more favourable house of commons.‘ This was not 
the official government view. The election was managed by George 
Rose, Pitt’s secretary to the treasury, under the supervision of John 
Robinson, who had been North’s secretary to the treasury. Robin- 
son certainly did not regard Crewe’s Act as a fatal blow at the 
‘ ministerial influence in all the sea-port boroughs’. His nearest 
approach to anxiety is his comment on the situation at Hastings. 
‘ The disfranchising bill’ he noted ‘has made great alterations in 
this and other boroughs, yet it is hoped that this borough with great 
attention may as formerly be got to return two friends ’.6 Robin- 
son’s confidence was justified: the government did not lose seats in 
1784 as a result of Crewe’s Act, and naturally did not do so later, 
when its purpose was even more easily frustrated. 

The disfranchisement of customs officers was potentially more 
dangerous than the disfranchisement of excise officers because the 
customs establishments varied much more widely in size from 
borough to borough. For the same reason the effect of disfran- 
chisement is more obvious in customs boroughs. I have therefore 
given the Act the benefit of the doubt by taking customs boroughs as 
evidence of its effect. At the end of the eighteenth century customs 
officers were employed in about seventy-five boroughs in England 


1 Rockingham died on 1 July 1782. This was his last appearance in the house of 
lords. All the reports emphasize that he was ill and spoke with difficulty. It seems 
likely either that he himself did not clearly distinguish between disqualification and 
disfranchisement or that he was wrongly reported. 

* Burke, 14 June 1782, Parl. Hist. xxii. 944. 

3 Vulgar Errors Political, 1784, p. 18. 

“Windham believed, wrongly, that one of the reasons why parliament was not 
dissolved during the Fox-North coalition was that ‘ the power of the Crown in general, 
for those purposes (the creation of a new parliament), has been so abridged by Crewe’s 
Bill that the same hope cannot be entertained from that measure as formerly’. (Wind- 
ham to the Earl of Northington, 17 July 1783, Windham Papers, i. 38.) 

5 Vulgar Errors, p. 18. 

® Parliamentary Papers of John Robinson (ed. W.'T. Laprade), p. 18. The first part 
of this sentence is quoted by A. S. Foord (‘ The Waning of the Influence of the Crown ’, 


ante, lxii (1947), 501) as evidence of Robinson’s apprehension; the whole sentence 
Suggests confidence rather than apprehension. 
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and Wales.1 In each borough the effect of the Act depended less on 
the number of revenue officers than on the size and composition of 
the electorate.? In boroughs where the electorate was large the Act 
could make little difference because even the total number of revenue 
officers (who could hardly all have been voters) was not a consider- 
able proportion of the electorate. But in a few boroughs with a 
small electorate, consisting nearly always only of corporation or of 
freemen, the total number of revenue officers was as large or larger 
than the number of electors. In this group of perhaps fifteen 
boroughs, where a large proportion of the electorate held or could 
have held revenue offices, Crewe’s Act had its greatest effect. Many 
of them were old and no longer active sea-ports. Their inactivity 
and their small electorate probably provided adequate safeguards 
against Crewe’s Act. The Act reduced the electorate in all the 
boroughs that it affected, and in these boroughs it was reduced toa 
handful. In some cases this was probably a help rather than a 
hindrance to corruption. Moreover, the fact that voters were now 


? Appendices to 4th and 5th Reports of Select Committee on Finance, 1797, Reports 
Srom Committees, 1803, xii; Public Offices, Parliamentary Papers, 1822, xvii (2). 

? For example, most of the boroughs with a large customs establishment had a very 
much larger electorate. Therefore even if all the customs employees had been voters 
their disfranchisement would only have affected a small proportion of the electorate. 
These boroughs were: Bristol (175 customs officers: 6000 electors); Hull (165: 1182); 
Liverpool (336: 2300); Southampton (80: 600); Yarmouth (111: 781). The 
exceptions were : Plymouth (129: 160); Portsmouth (129: 110); Rochester (245: 
630). The figures in this and the next two footnotes are taken from Reports from Com- 
mittees, 1803, xii, Parliamentary Papers, 1822, xvii (2) and T. H. B. Oldfield, History 
of the Boroughs of Great Britain, 1792. 

* For example: Bristol (175 customs officers: 6000 electors); Cardigan (12: 1200); 
Colchester (16: 1400); Dover (62: 1200); Exeter (46: 1200); Gloucester (13: 3000); 
Lancaster (42: 1800); Liverpool (336: 2300); Newcastle (96: 2500); Shoreham 
(23: 1200). 

“They were: Beaumaris (65 customs officers: 24 electors); Dartmouth (35: 20); 
Fowey (49: 63); Harwich (26: 32); Hastings (31: 12); Lyme Regis (20: 31); New 
Romney (30: 8); Newport (7: 24); Rye (61: 6); Scarborough (14: 38); Winchelsea 
(9: 6). 

Of these, Harwich, Hastings, Rye, Scarborough and Winchelsea are noted both by 
Robinson and by Oldfield as affected by Crewe’s Act. Oldfield also notes that Dart- 
mouth, New Romney and Newport were affected. In some cases Oldfield gives the 
numbers disfranchised: Dartmouth, 20; Hastings, 31; New Romney, 30; Newport, 
36; Rye, 25; Scarborough, 8; Winchelsea, 9. He adds figures for several Cornish 
boroughs: Bossiney (10 disfranchised out of an electorate of 11); Newport (36 out of 
60); West Looe (10 out of 60); Helston (34 out of 70); Saint Germains, (30 out of 50). 

Of the boroughs listed above, nine were corporation boroughs (Beaumaris, Dart- 
mouth, Harwich, Hastings, Lyme Regis, Newport (Isle of Wight), Scarborough, West 
Looe, and Helston). In three (New Romsey, Rye, Saint Germains) the franchise 
belonged to the freemen; in two (Winchelsea and Bossiney) it belonged to freemen 
and freeholders; Newport (Cornwall) was a burgage borough and Fowey an open 
borough. (Halévy, Histoire du Peuple Anglais au XIXe siecle, i. 121-36; Oldfield, 
History of the Boroughs, passim.) 

5 We should expect this. But I have only found one contemporary criticism of the 
bill on the grounds that it would make smaller an electorate which was already only a 
small proportion of the population. This was made by Mr. Fitzgibbon and Sir Lucius 
O’Brien in the Irish house of commons. (Parliamentary Debates of Ireland (1784), i. 401.) 
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debarred from revenue office did not mean that they were excluded 
from influence. For their relatives and friends might be given 
office, or they themselves might be turned into government bene- 
ficiaries by being given a share in the income of some of the dis- 
franchised placemen. At Hastings and Rye, for example, new voters 
were billeted upon the disfranchised revenue officers to whose votes 
they had succeeded.1_ At Harwich, as late as 1803, certain voters 
were found to be in receipt of annuities from revenue officers and an 
attempt to invalidate their votes on this ground failed.* 

It is therefore not surprising to find that, while the number of 
government boroughs did decline towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the list of lost boroughs bears little relation to the list of 
boroughs seriously affected by Crewe’s Act, many of which were 
among the safest of government boroughs in the early nineteenth 
century. Even the one or two boroughs which appear on both 
lists—for example, Harwich and Portsmouth—cannot be said to have 
been lost as a result of Crewe’s Act, and Harwich was only lost 
temporarily. This I think provides the confirmation of my sugges- 
tion that Crewe’s Act did not achieve its object. Far from being 
‘ the most telling blow ever administered to government influence at 
elections ’,‘ it affected few boroughs and even those it does not seem 
to have freed from government influence. On the contrary, there 
is every reason to endorse Oldfield’s verdict that the Act did not 


strike ‘ at the evil . . . which it was meant to remedy ’.5 
Berry Kemp. 


1 Oldfield, History of the Boroughs, iii. 30, 73. 

2R. H. Peckwell, Cases of Controverted Elections in the second Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, 1802 (1805), i. 397-400. 

3 In 1761 there were about thirty-two seats ‘ under more or less immediate govern- 
ment influence ’ (Namier, Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, i. 170-5); in 
1792 about twenty-six (Report on the State of Representation, 1792, compiled by the 
Society of the Friends of the People, printed in Amnual Register, 1793, Ppp. 94-73 
Oldfield, History of the Boreughs, passim) ; in 1810 about fourteen (Oldfield, Representative 
History of Great Britain, 1817, iv. 416; The Englishman’s Mirror, 1820.) 

* Lecky, History of England in the Eighteenth Century, v. 143. 

5 Oldfield, History of the Boroughs, iii. 262. 





Reviews of Books 


The Early Cultures of North-West Europe (H. M. Chadwick Memorial 
Studies). Edited by Sir Cyri Fox and Bruce Dicxins. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1950.) 


Proressor H. M. Cuapwick, who had held the Elrington and Bosworth 
Chair of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge from 1912 to 1941, died early in 1947 
while the material for this volume was still being collected, and it has 
therefore perforce taken the form of Memorial Studies rather than that 
of the Festschrift which its editors and contributors, all former pupils of 
the professor, intended it to be. Chadwick was a scholar of unusual 
individuality and exceptional distinction in a wide range of subjects, 
archaeological, historical, linguistic and literary, which all can recognize 
as related but very few have the inclination or the capacity to master as 
the necessary parts of a single discipline. His life was uneventful: 
almost the whole of it was spent in Cambridge where his continuous 
association with Clare College as successively exhibitioner, scholar, 
fellow, librarian, professorial fellow and finally honorary fellow ex- 
tended over fifty-eight years. His publications, the titles of which, 
including articles and reviews, fit comfortably on to a single page, were 
few but made to last. He was never one to go into print until he had 
something to write which satisfied his very exacting standards of what 
was worth writing. In the twenty years between The Heroic Age (1912) 
and the first volume of The Growth of Literature (1932) he published 
virtually nothing. Yet the years before 1912 had produced The Origin of 
the English Nation (1907), still in some respects the best introduction that 
has ever been written to English History, and the pioneer Studies on Anglo- 
Saxon Institutions (1905), much of which has not yet been superseded. 
And apart from the three monumental volumes of The Growth of Literature 
(1932-40) his later years saw the issue of several slighter studies of per- 
manent value both in the linguistic and the archaeological fields. In 
university affairs Chadwick often successfully upheld unpopular policies 
with a brand of perverse astuteness for which the word ‘ Chadwickedness ’ 
was happily coined and impartially employed alike by delighted supporters 
and exasperated opponents of his plans. 

The range of Chadwick’s interests and the breadth of his knowledge 
are admirably illustrated in this book, for every one of the essays which it 
contains reflects the influence of his personality and the inspiration of his 
teaching. It is indeed no exaggeration to say that his death has deprived 
us of the only scholar in Europe who could have reviewed all parts of it 
with equal competence and understanding. Of these twenty-two essays, 
eight may be broadly classed as archaeological, three deal with Celtic 
subjects, eight with widely differing branches of Anglo-Saxon studies, 
two with Norse literature, and one with place-names. All are on topics 
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which would have delighted Chadwick, and on almost all of them he 
could have spoken with expert knowledge. 

The archaeological articles range in date from the Neolithic to the 
Viking periods and most of them are concerned with problems beyond 
the normal range of readers of this Review. Among these the two most 
significant are Sir Cyril Fox’s summary of the evidence for burial ritual 
and custom in the Bronze Age derived from his model wartime excava- 
tions of round barrows in South Wales, and J. M. de Navarro’s masterly 
restatement of the part played by Britain in the early phases of the 
northern Early Bronze Age. Of more immediate interest to historians is 
Mr. and Mrs. Megaw’s survey of the Norse Heritage in the Isle of Man, 
which includes a useful summary of the history of the Kingdom of Man 
and the Isles and its curious relationship to the more powerful neighbours 
who took long to eliminate its independence, and never wholly destroyed 
its institutions. The peculiar arrangement by which Furness Abbey in 
1134 acquired in perpetuity the right of appointment to the bishopric of 
Man forms an interesting example of the odd means used to Anglicize a 
culture which, if the Megaws are right, owed far more to Norse than to 
Celtic influences. 

In the Celtic section of the book Kenneth Jackson’s useful notes on 
the Ogham Inscriptions of Southern Britain deal also primarily with 
archaeological material though he rightly stresses the historical and 
linguistic implications of the numerous bilingual examples in the southern 
British group. T.G. E. Powell reassesses in the light of archaeological 
discoveries the evidence that can be drawn from ancient Irish literature 
for the Celtic Settlement of Ireland, while Mrs. Bromwich examines the 
links between various Welsh and Breton legends whose common theme 
is the inundation of a prosperous coastal territory by the sea. 

Of the Anglo-Saxon papers several deal with literary rather than 
historical questions: of these the most significant is Miss Whitelock’s 
convincing interpretation of The Seafarer as a literary expression of the 
passion for voluntary exile, the peregrinatio pro amore Dei, which drove 
numbers of Anglo-Saxons to the perils and sacrifices of foreign travel, 
“to the schools of Ireland, to the mission fields of Germany and to the 
shrines of distant saints’ (p. 272). Of more direct historical interest is 
P. Hunter Blair’s admirable analysis of the Northumbrian Memoranda 
attached to the Moore MS. of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, which he shows 
to belong to the year 737 and thus to date the manuscript as a whole, since 
the two hands are beyond reasonable doubt identical. J. I’A. Bromwich, 
in a comprehensive and well-documented article, argues that to the list of 
King Alfred’s authentic translations should be added the prose portion 
of the Paris Psalter, over the authorship of which much ink has been 
spilled. Bertram Colgrave contributes an excellent analysis of the Post- 
Bedan Miracles and Translations of St. Cuthbert, which occur in a 
variety of forms appended to manuscripts of Bede’s Prose Life of the 
saint. Finally C. E. Wright breaks ground in quite a different field with 
his biographical study of Sir Edward Dering, the seventeenth-century 
Kentish antiquary who was one of the pioneers of Anglo-Saxon learning, 
and left pre-conquest collections parts of which are here shown to have 
survived among the Stowe Charters in the British Museum. 
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Of the two studies in Norse literature that of Mrs. Chadwick on 
Thorgerdr Hélgabrudr and the Trolla Thing is of interest to historians 
for the light it throws on the suppression of paganism in Norway by 
Olaf Tryggvason and the attitude both of his followers and his opponents 
to the heathen folklore of the north. There is lastly a valuable article by 
O. K. Schram on the Fenland Place-names of the area outside that covered 
by the Cambridgeshire volume of the English Place Name Society, 
published in 1943. 

The volume is very well produced and the frontispiece photograph of 
Chadwick on his way to receive an Hon. D.Litt. at Oxford in 1943 is a 
characteristic and excellent likeness which will be affectionately treasured 
by all who had the good fortune to know him. One omission must be 
noted, none the less serious for being all too common in works of this 
character: there is no index of any kind. 


J. N. L. Myres. 


The Cambridge History of Poland. From the Origins to Sobieski (To 1696). 
Edited by W. F. Reppaway, J. H. Penson, O. Hateckt, and R. 
Dysosxi. (Cambridge: University Press, 1950.) 


Tue first volume of the Cambridge History of Poland, covering the period 
from the earliest times to the end of the seventeenth century, is a valuable 
addition to the very scanty English literature on this subject. Volume ii, 
dealing with the remainder of Polish history, appeared in 1941 and a 
forthcoming separate volume devoted to bibliographies will complete this 
special series. The volume here reviewed has suffered much from the 
war. It proved impossible to submit some of the articles to their authors 
for revision and the disappearance of the scholars preparing the special 
maps made it necessary to use existing Polish maps with Polish nomen- 
clature. A work assembled in such abnormal circumstances and con- 
taining contributions from scholars of several nationalities could not be 
expected to provide a wholly integrated and continuous history. It 
should rather be treated as a collection of valuable studies of various 
aspects of Polish history during the period covered. Some of these 
studies are of great distinction and almost all attain a considerable level of 
competence. Our discussion of some of the omissions is not intended 
to criticize the results achieved, but only to indicate the scope of the work 
and to suggest some of the outstanding subjects still awaiting exposition. 

There is no adequate account of the early development of the regions 
that were later combined to form the Polish state. Chapter i on the 
Racial Origins is the weakest in the volume. * It is largely out of date, 
notably in its slender use of the more recent work of philologists and of 
the results of archaeological research. The important body of evidence 
pointing to the continuity between the so-called Lusatian culture and the 
later Western Slavonic societies is ignored. The account of the material 
culture of the early Slavs is wholly inadequate. A satisfactory account of 
the origins of the Polish state is likewise lacking. The various foreign, 
especially Frankish, influences that may have hastened its growth and 
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helped to shape its institutions are not discussed and chapter ii, which 
deals with its earliest history, virtually starts with the conversion of 
Poland to Christianity. By that date the united Polish state may already 
have been in existence for over a century and it was certainly well- 
established. 

The only aspect of the development of Polish society that is given a 
continuous treatment in this volume is its political history. Most of the 
studies dealing with it provide good summaries of the main events. 
Among the more important of these narrative chapters should first be 
mentioned Professor S. Ke¢trzyriski’s interesting study of the first century 
of the existence of the Christian Polish state, placing the events well 
within the general framework of the history of Eastern Europe. The 
revival of the United Polish kingdom in the early fourteenth century is 
well described by Professor K. Tymieniecki, but he pays insufficient 
attention to some of the elements of opposition. There is no actual 
mention of Mayor Albert, the leader of the important revolt of the 
German burgesses at Cracow, which was followed by risings in other 
towns. The deeper significance of this revolt is largely overlooked: it 
was not only a clash between the German population in the towns and 
the Polish countryside, but also a conflict between the leading mercantile 
and industrial centres and the economically more backward landed 
nobility supporting the ruling dynasty. Professor O. Halecki gives a 
valuable account of the complicated events leading to the union of 
Poland with Lithuania at the end of the fourteenth century. The period 
1506-86, internally perhaps the most brilliant age in the history of old 
Poland, is well described in three remarkable chapters by Dr. W. Pociecha 
(Sigismund I), Professor J. Pajewski (Sigismund II), and an American 
scholar, Professor F. Nowak (The Interregna and Stephen Batory). 
Interesting light is thrown on the attempts of the Habsburg emperors 
during this period to guide Polish policy and in particular to embroil 
Poland in wars with Turkey. Greater stress on the extent of this Habs- 
burg influence would have helped to explain the vacillation and ineffective- 
ness of Polish foreign policy under the last Jagellon kings. One fault of 
Professor Nowak’s otherwise very fine chapter on Stephen Batory is his 
too summary discussion of the wider European background of Stephen’s 
foreign policies. Professor Nowak’s account of the reign of Sigismund 
III (1587-1632) is balanced and reliable, but a more critical appraisal of 
the king’s personality and motives and a more explicit statement of the 
crucial nature of the events of this period might have enhanced its value. 
It is generally agreed that in his reign began the obvious decline of the 
Polish state. It was a period of great opportunities which were neglected 
largely through the narrow religious and dynastic policies of the king and 
his obstinate selfishness, and it left a legacy of foreign enmities and internal 
decay. Foreign readers might find the story of the second half of the 
seventeenth century difficult to follow, because of the exceptionally 
confusing succession of wars, combined with deepening internal disorder 
and political demoralization, the causes of which are unfortunately 
nowhere discussed at any length. Professor M. Korduba gives a useful 
account of the origins of the Cossack problem, but the sections devoted 
to the disastrous reign of John Casimir are not wholly satisfactory. Thus 
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the circumstances of the election of this unpopular man require further 
elucidation and a fuller account is needed of his internal difficulties. 

. The political narrative suffers much from the lack of comparable 
treatment of Polish institutions and of the evolution of the different classes 
of society. This is particularly true of the medieval section. The power 
and the organs of the early monarchy, its financial resources, its impact 
upon the different regions of Poland, are nowhere discussed with any 
precision. There is no account of the salient features of Polish legal 
institutions and customary law, and of their evolution under the pressure 
of princely power and foreign influences. Important foreign influences 
like, for example, that of the feudal institutions of Western Europe, are 
mentioned only incidentally. A student interested in the problems of 
the disintegration of old tribal societies in medieval Europe and of the 
emergence out of them of communities consisting of a landowning 
nobility and peasantry in various degrees of dependence, will not find 
much material for comparison in this account of medieval Poland. The 
earliest chapter specifically dealing with institutions starts in the later 
fourteenth century, when the social cleavage between the nobles and the 
rest of the population was already fully defined by law and the sharply 
drawn line between the two classes was difficult to cross. This chapter 
by Professor J. Siemienski, though regrettably short, is one of the most 
informative studies in the volume. We watch in it the gradual increase 
of the privileges of the nobility through the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries until Poland became virtually a republic of nobles, with the 
monarchy severely circumscribed and all other classes depressed and 
exploited. The account of the corresponding gradual depression of the 
peasantry lacks, however, fullness and precision. It is a great pity that 
there is no similar study of the seventeenth century. The absence of a 
special study devoted to financial history obscures the fact that the lack 
of a satisfactory fiscal system and the inadequacy of the financial resources 
of the crown formed one of the chief weaknesses of the Polish state, the 
results of which were felt repeatedly from the fifteenth century onwards. 

Economic history has been unduly neglected in this volume. There 
is lacking a comprehensive chapter, dealing with economic conditions in 
medieval Poland. There is instead a more limited study of medieval 
colonization under German law. It gives a good account of the expan- 
sion of agrarian settlement in this period and it stresses the well-estab- 
lished fact that most of the colonists were Poles who were being given 
land on privileged terms modelled on foreign usage. This mode of 
settlement, first applied on a large scale in western Europe, reached 
Poland through German influence and hence the name it bore there. The 
chapter by Professor J. Rutkowski on economic conditions in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries is unfortunately much too short.2 The economic 
deterioration in the course of the seventeenth century is briefly mentioned 


1 A useful, brief account can be found in a chapter by Professor J. Rutkowski in 
vol. i of the Cambridge Economic History. There exists also a French translation of the 
first edition of the same author’s Economic History of Poland before the Partitions 
(Histoire économique de la Pologne avant les partages, Paris, 1927). 

? A fuller account is available in J. Rutkowski, ‘Les questions économiques et 


financiéres sous le régne d’Etienne Batory’, published in a collective work, Evienne 
Batory (Cracow, 1935). 
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in a chapter by Professor A. Briickner, but he does not convey adequately 
the extent of the devastation and depopulation of the country as a result 
of the wars and other disasters of the middle decades of that century. 

A very scholarly chapter by a French historian, Professor P. David, is 
devoted to the introduction of Christianity into Poland and the subse- 
quent history of the Polish church until 1250. He carefully traces the 
successive penetration into Poland of new ideas and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions from western Europe and the chapter should prove very instructive 
for students of the influence of the medieval church upon newly converted 
countries. The development of ecclesiastical administration and the 
nature of the adjustments between the canon law and the requirements of 
princely government and Polish legal customs are not dealt with as 
adequately. More light is needed on the process of the transformation of 
the owners of proprietary churches into patrons of benefices, the arrange- 
ments about tithes, the growth of ecclesiastical property and the spread of 
princely immunities given to it. These immunities included not only 
jurisdictional exemptions, alone discussed by Professor David, but also 
important fiscal privileges. It is difficult to agree with the author on 
certain points. He seems wrong in wholly rejecting the evidence for the 
introduction in the later ninth century into Little Poland (Malopolska) of 
Christian churches using the Slavonic rite; their existence there seems 
probable in the light of recent studies, especially that by J. Widajewicz. 
Neither Professor David nor Professor K¢trzynski fully discuss the issues 
raised by the execution in 1079, and the subsequent canonization, of the 
bishop of Cracow, Stanislas of Szczepanow, accused of treason by King 
Boleslaw the Bold. The bishop represented pro-imperial and therefore 
anti-Gregorian elements in Poland and it was only more than a century 
later, apparently under the influence of the canonization of Thomas 
Becket, that a movement arose in the church of Cracow to secure the 
canonization of Stanislas. It was sanctioned by Innocent IV only after 
much delay. 

Lack of a chapter devoted to the history of the church between 1250 
and the Reformation represents a serious gap in the volume, which 
incidental mentions in studies dealing with political developments cannot 
properly fill. The church attained to great political influence and terri- 
torial power during these centuries and the jealousy and hostility that it 
aroused, finding for example expression in its recurrent conflicts with the 
nobility over the payment of tithes, paved the way for the speedy spread 
of new religious doctrines in the sixteenth century. There was also a 
loosening of the connexion with the papacy to which papal support for 
the Teutonic Order during the Thirteen Years’ War (1453-66) seems to 
have contributed. Wycliffite and Hussite ideas spread in the early 
fifteenth century. The Polish Reformation is ably discussed by an 
American scholar, Dr. P. Fox. At first the episcopate and the Crown 
tried to repress the reformers, but their powers were too limited. The 
policy of tolerance was adopted in the reign of Sigismund II (1548-72) of 
necessity, in recognition of the personal privileges of the nobility. The 
stimulus which the resulting freedom gave to the activity in Poland of 
the daring and extreme sect of Anti-Trinitarians (Unitarians) forms 
perhaps the chief Polish contribution to the subsequent development of 
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the reformed churches in Europe. Dr. Fox attributes the later decline of 
the reformed churches in Poland to their disunity and to the shallow hold 
of the new creeds on many of the nobles, who embraced them often from 
mainly material motives. The Catholic counter-offensive is discussed in 
another chapter by a Polish scholar, Professor J. Uminski. The difficult 
task of describing adequately in brief chapters the cultural life in the 
different periods is attempted in five studies. Those by Professor O. 
Halecki and Dr. S. S. Komornicki, devoted to learning, literature and art 
during the Renaissance, deal well with a particularly interesting period. 
A distinguished scholar, Professor A. Briickner, has contributed a chapter, 
which is unfortunately very short, on Polish cultural life in the seven- 
teenth century. 


E. B. Frybe. 


History of Birmingham. By C. Gitu and A. Briccs. (Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege, Oxford University Press, 1952.) 2 volumes. 


CONSIDERING that the representative Englishman is now and has been 
for the greater part of a century a dweller in large towns, the lack of good 
city histories among us is extraordinary. The older county and even 
some market towns often possess better histories than the great urban 
creations of the last hundred years. Perhaps the explanation lies in the 
slowness with which our urban middle class, who did so much to build 
up the industrial towns and cities, acquired civic interests and pride. 


However this may be, it is pleasant to be able to record that the city 
of Birmingham at last forms the object of a thoroughly based and well- 
written history, which brings clearly into view many of the problems and 
issues of modern city development. Interested readers of the contro- 
versies about official history will note that this is a commissioned por- 
trait. The Birmingham City Council decided that they would like to 
have a history of the city published in 1938, being the year of the centenary 
of the Municipal Charter. They asked the late Mr. R. Crompton Rhodes 
to write it and on his death, they put the project into the hands of Professor 
Conrad Gill and of Sir Charles Grant Robertson, then vice-chancellor of 
the University of Birmingham and a notable historian. Illness and death 
prevented Sir Charles Grant Robertson from acting. The early history 
of the city has therefore been written by Professor Gill, the later by Mr. 
Asa Briggs, now Reader in Recent Social and Economic History at 
Oxford. The patience of the sub-committee of the general purposes 
committee of the City Council, which presided over the project, and the 
courage of sound scholars who have not allowed themselves to be 
frightened away by official auspices, have both played a worthy part in 
carrying the work to a conclusion. 

The Birmingham which Protessor Gill describes is the manor and the 
borough down to 1865. This is a Birmingham better known to many 
people than the Birmingham of Chamberlain; for it is the Birmingham of 
James Watt and Matthew Boulton, of the Lunar Society, and of Basker- 
ville, Withering, and Priestley. It is astonishing to think that we have 
had to wait until now for a detailed modern history of it. Professor Gill 
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has been at great pains to bring together the scattered evidence. He is 
not only circumstantial and up-to-date; he has a genuine liking for his 
subject, writes with freshness, and brings many institutions and person- 
alities to the test of a new judgement. The description, for instance, of 
the work of the street commissioners after 1769 ought to revise some 
notions still prevalent of the somnolence and neglect of English town 
government before the Corporation Act of 1835. Even more instructive 
is the rewriting of the history of the Reform Bill and Chartist agitations 
and the return of Thomas Attwood as an important figure both in local 
and national political history. There is, by the way, a link between 
Attwood and Chamberlain which seems to be missing in Professor Gill’s 
treatment of one man and Mr. Briggs’ of the other. In the trade 
depression after the Napoleonic wars, Attwood was preaching that there 
was something the government ought to do, to get trade going again and 
restore employment. His doctrines were never clear, as taught by him 
they appeared to contemporaries merely inflationary and what was 
economically sound was much better put by other men. But the idea of 
a certain government responsibility for the level of economic activity in 
the country stuck. There is evidence that as late as the eighteen-sixties, 
in a more prosperous age, unorthodox ideas about money, related to the 
problems of production and trade fluctuation, held somewhat surprising 
sway among Birmingham business men. Chamberlain’s tariff reform 
programme of a much later date represented a transfer of interest from 
the field of money to that of commercial policy; but it contained the same 
leading idea. There was something the state could do and ought to do 
about the level of employment of national resources. This trend or 
drift of opinion, for it was little more, contrasted with the far more exact 
doctrines of the school of economic thought which was based upon 
Manchester and London. In those cities, experience of overseas trade 
taught men the enormous importance of effective. demand in other 
countries and that exports led the way into and out of trade depression. 
The Birmingham views, or succession of views, had, no doubt, their 
origins in the domestic markets served by Birmingham business. The 
monetary theories and the protectionism of Attwood and Chamberlain 
are both dead, at any rate, in the forms given to them by their authors, but 
the idea that there is something the state might do about employment 
looks intellectually more respectable now than it did in the last century. 
The truth appears to be, that British public opinion was never so much at 
one in that century on questions of economic policy as has sometimes been 
supposed. It is one of the interests of Birmingham history that it is so 
rich in the tones and half tones of the history of public opinion and policy. 
Among many other things, this first volume by Professor Gill contains 
a careful and curious sketch of the state of the town between the act of 
1851, which transferred to the council the powers of the old Improvement 
Commissioners, and the growth of the movement for a more active town 
government in the next decade. If any complaint is to be made here it is 
that the shadows are not painted nearly dark enough. The reformers 
fought real and deep-rooted evils. The meanness of conception of public 
life and duty among middle class Birmingham people in the ’fifties stood 
in the way of the development of civilized city life and had to be extirpated, 
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as far as that was possible. The great part played by the ministers of 
religion in leading and encouraging the forces of reform in the next 
-decade was highly characteristic of the community and the age and it is 
very well brought out by Professor Gill. 

During the period when the reformers were gathering strength, 
towards the end of the ’sixties, it seems that adventurous orators some- 
times compared the Birmingham of their dreams with Florence and the 
Italian republics of the middle ages, cities abounding with public spirit, 
literature and art. If they cared deeply for art, they must have been 
badly disillusioned. There can be few cities in the world where art was 
made so completely the expression of a people’s life as Florence and few 
other cities so completely indifferent to their public appearance as 
Birmingham. Mr. Briggs is properly frank about ‘the architectural 
jungle’. In another direction, the comparison with old Italy proved less 
inept. The Birmingham men, after a slow and unsatisfactory start, took 
to politics like ducks to. water. A battle of principles and personalities 
broke out in the seventies which gave to the public life of the city in the 
last quarter of the century a vividness and fierceness the memory of which 
lived for many years. It threw up in Joseph Chamberlain a man who was 
too big for local politics to hold him. His ambiguous figure bestrode the 
flowing tide of British history from 1895 until 1906, if not till later years. 

The break with the past was sudden and deliberate. It came with the 
foundation of the Birmingham Liberal Association in 1865, Joseph Cham- 
berlain’s election to the council in 1868 and his assumption of the mayor- 
alty in 1873, with the significant words: ‘In twelve months, by God’s 
help, the town shall not know itself.’ It is at 1865 that Mr. Briggs takes 
up the story and from that year to Chamberlain’s death in 1914 he has 
written an admirable history of the development of the city, although it 
is slightly less full than Professor Gill’s volume on the bibliographical side. 
His account of local politics is all the better for keeping national issues in 
mind. With this book and Mr. Julian Amery’s new volume of the life 
of Joseph Chamberlain, we have acquired new material for a consideration 
of British political life and opinion in the generation and a half before the 
First World war. Students of Chamberlain’s ideas need, however, to 
read Professor Gill too, for the ideas came to him in the first instance from 
the municipal reformers in Birmingham in the ’sixties; he was unique not 
in his views but in his executive powers. 

The Chamberlain reforms of the ’seventies, which made Birmingham 
temporarily ‘ the best governed city in the world ’, begin to look small in 
the distance of time. It surprises us, perhaps, that men should have 
needed so much vigorous instruction in the art of introducing elementary 
decencies into the life of a city. It is Mr. Briggs’ view that Birmingham 
was behind other cities in 1873 and that Chamberlain knew this. But 
there can be equally no doubt that the movement for better administration, 
once it got under way, went much farther in many respects than the 
reformers of the’ sixties had dared to hope. The full extent of their ideal, 
of a city as a centre of civilization, not merely a place to live in or to get 
income, remained unaccomplished. Indeed, the logical conclusion, as 
Mr. Briggs makes clear, of much of the earlier desire for a better governed 
city was not reached until the Greater Birmingham Act of 1911 and the 
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town planning experiments just before 1914. By that time, not only the 
population and the social life but also the economic development of the 
Midlands had undergone many changes since the seventies. It is one of 
the distinctions of their method that both authors, in devoting much 
attention to the economic history of the city, take the trouble to relate it 
to political and social developments, on the whole, very successfully. 
Their history consequently enjoys a considerable and refreshing measure 
of unity, although there must be differences of view about the correctness 
of proportion of the elements in that unity. 

The history of the city, economic and political, is carried down with 
great energy by Mr. Briggs to the year 1938. His handling of this period 
is a piece of work almost as much sociological as historical. If it strikes 
one as less successful than the record of the Chamberlain age no doubt 
this is because Birmingham history had a certain unity, produced not only 
by political programmes but also by the intense self-centredness of its 
life before 1914. There are few features of the highly transitional period 
between 1919 and 1939, so far as they affected Birmingham, which Mr. 
Briggs fails to notice. He is particularly alive to the enormous social 
importance of the house-building boom of the thirties. One event he 
misses, no doubt because it came too late for his scheme, but it points 
the difference between our times and the self-contained Victorian and 
Edwardianage. This is the coming of the coloured people to Birmingham, 
in successful search for employment. They have come to stay; the 
representatives of a cosmopolitan era, far unlike that of Bright and 
Chamberlain, with problems of its own. 

This history is a good history of the city of Birmingham, but it is also 
something more. Taken together, the two volumes make an invaluable 
contribution to our knowledge of the urban middle class which directed 
so much of Birmingham’s history and, for that matter, of the history of 
Great Britain in the century and a half before 1914. We are unlikely to 
have a better picture of their life in Birmingham, unless and until old 
family letters become available. It is less satisfactory as a portrait of that 
even more numerous class, of those who lived by wages, who lived side 
by side with the middle class, in the same city. But one must concede 
that the scarcity and scatteredness of material make the writing of working 
class history much more difficult, although it is overdue. 

The book is well illustrated, with portraits, old prints and maps, and 
is exceptionally well printed and bound. Few books are a pleasure to 
handle nowadays, but this one is. The Oxford University Press deserve 
some praise for this, as well as the Birmingham City Council. 

W. H. B. Courr. 


English Books and Readers, 1475-1537. By H. S. Bennerr. (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1952.) 


An elementary knowledge of the science of bibliography is necessary to 
nearly all types of historical research, and in most it is as helpful as 
palaeography and diplomatic. This is scarcely recognized, doubtless in 
part because, compared with the older so-called ‘ auxiliaries’, soon to 
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celebrate their tercentenary, it is as yet an infant discipline. A further 
reason is the nature of books about books. They are often concerned 
with what a historian must consider the mere externals to the neglect of 
matters of substance, and frequently the card-index and the catalogue are 
thinly disguised in pages which make stiff reading. Mr. Bennett’s book, 
though it has long passages which are really lists rearranged in paragraph 
form, is on the whole readable, and it deserves the attention of all 
students of England in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
author used the Short Title Catalogue as his starting point and had access to 
two American rearrangements of this work, one (Houghton Library, 
Harvard) into a chronological sequence—not previously available after 
1500—and the other (Chicago, since printed by the Bibliographical 
Society of the University of Virginia) by printers. To this material Mr. 
Bennett pays generous tribute. He in part repays the debt by printing 
two useful appendices: I, a ‘ handlist’ of W. de Worde’s publications 
(adding 250 items to those recorded in S.T.C.); II, a ‘trial list’ of 
translations into English, 1475-1560 (about fifty new items). 

Mr. Bennett has a ‘fourfold purpose’: to set Caxton’s work in 
perspective by surveying book production and reading in the first half 
of the fifteenth century; to treat Caxton and his successors as leading from 
the age of manuscripts to the age of print; to give ‘a complete view . 
of the 5000 books printed by 1557’; finally to discuss the technical 
aspects of book production in this period. The treatment of these 
subjects is very uneven. The first two (ch. i-iv) are on the whole dis- 
appointing. No one knows better than Mr. Bennett the literature of the 
Chaucerian and post-Chaucerian period and he has also contributed much 
in earlier studies to our knowledge of manuscripts book production. 
This is not reflected here, perhaps because he wished to avoid repeating 
what he had said elsewhere. The unfortunate impression is thus unin- 
tentionally conveyed that printing markedly affected literary trends and 
conditions of authorship, which it did not for several centuries. The 
large proportion of aliens in the trade (two-thirds during 1476-1535, 
p. 30) and the high proportion of books printed abroad for the 
English market make regrettable the absence of a general discussion of 
Anglo-continental relations in the fields of taste and technique (cf. pp. 
34-6, 66,113). Chapter iii on ‘ regulation ’ is interesting but could have 
been strengthened by a consideration of the self-imposed censorship of 
authors and printers (vide Ellis’s Fabyan, 1811, preface, p. xix). Chapter 
iv on ‘ the demand for books ’, based (as, indeed, is much else in the book) 
on prefatory material, should rather be entitled ‘author’s reasons for 
publishing’. 

Mr. Bennett’s third part, the review of books published up to 1557, 
is contained in a long chapter (vii, ‘ the variety of books ’), broken up into 
subjects such as religion, law, education, etc. Some interesting general 
points emerge—that religious books probably financed less remunerative 
publishing lines (p. 76), that professional men then as now resented the 
vulgarizing of their secrets (pp. 100-3). But a number of significant 
issues are overlooked: the degree to which the learned book was always 
a continental speciality (cf. pp. 106-9); the inferences that may be drawn 
from the relative unsuccess of Berners’s Froissart and the success of 
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Fabyan, who covered Anglo-French history from a new angle (pp. 127, 
132). 

The last section (ch. vii-ix) is much more original and arresting. 
Chapter vii on ‘translations and translators’ underlines vividly the 
linguistic poverty of early Tudor English, its enrichment and stabilization 
through contact with renaissance Latin and the maturer Romance 
languages. Chapter viii on the printers assembles and digests a great deal 
of scattered information bearing on the numbers and importance of 
prituters, the degree to which they satisfied the English market, the ten- 
dency for the quarto to replace the folio; and it includes (pp. 189-90) a 
welcome defence of de Worde against the bibliographical purists. Chapter 
ix on the printing of the book deals as fully as present information allows 
with preparation of manuscripts, proofs, speed of printing (a sheet a day), 
size of editions (600-700 for an ordinary book, p. 228), and price (two to 
three sheets a penny, p. 233). 

It will be evident that Mr. Bennett’s book, itself a model of good 
printing,’ has much in it to interest all students of the period. If a 
general criticism of such a laborious and helpful work may be ventured, 
it is that the Readers in the title are hardly done justice to in the text. Mr. 
Bennett confines himself narrowly to estimates of taste derived from 
published titles and dedicatory epistles. Scanty and difficult to handle 
though it may be, there is evidence for what people bought rather than 
what they were offered. There is, for instance, in the Library Catalogue 
of Syon Monastery (ed. Mary Bateson, C.U.P. 1898), a rich store of informa- 
tion. Of the 400 identified printed books in this list, only nine or ten 
were printed in England. The remarkable collection of humanist and 
theological works given to the library by the martyr Richard Reynolds 
numbers well over 100 items of which only two or three are manuscripts; 
the rest are printed volumes ranging in date from 1480 to 1522 and only 
one is from an English publisher. Syon represents cultivated scholarly 
taste of a community just before the break with Rome. Twenty years 
later Bale’s I/lustrium majoris Britanniae scriptorum summarium (1548) and 
his Notebooks (ed. R. L. Poole, Oxford, 1902) offer the chance to view 
English literature and learning through protestant eyes. From this it 
would have been possible * to estimate the extent to which the printing 
press had contributed to the diffusion of English authors, how far it did 
in fact satisfy contemporary demand. 

Denys Hay. 

1 The only printing error noted was the S.T.C. number of Du Castel, 1532, in 
Appendix II. In a second edition consideration might perhaps be given, however, 
to ‘credent’ on page 51, and the wording of note 1 to page 75. On page 63 John 
Carion is quoted as addressing words to Edward VI, which he could scarcely do as 
he died in 1537; his Lutheran Chronica was printed first at Wittenberg in 1532 and 
the English version (S.T.C. 4626) correctly figures in Mr. Bennett’s second appendix. 


This reviewer was also tantalized by note 3 on page 48: ‘ See, for example, the gift 
by Henry VIII to Polydore Vergil.’ 

? But not easy. R. L. Poole’s edition is a jungle of a book. A critical edition of 
all Bale’s various indexes is urgently needed by students of medieval and Renaissance 
literature and history, if not by bibliographers, and it must take account of the 
neglected editio princeps at Edinburgh (University Library, Laing collection no. 651, 


not recorded in S.T.C.) which seems to have been Bale’s working copy and is copiously 
annotated. 
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The Earlier Tudors, 1485-1558. By J. D. Macxre. (Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press, 1952.) 


Nor so long ago the sixteenth century could be considered as nearly 
worked out: perhaps there might be details to fill in, but the outlines 
stood firm and clear. However, of late, as we have learned more about 
the middle ages, our confident generalizations about the Tudor period 
have grown less and less convincing. Was it the beginning of fresh 
things or the end of old, the first modern or the last medieval century ? 
Or have these terms perhaps no meaning at all? What is the truth about 
Tudor monarchy? What place does the period occupy in the develop- 
ment of parliament? Was its preoccupation with religion real or a 
screen for—at a guess—economic forces? The questions accumulate. 
The old answers too often fail to accord with new views of the centuries 
surrounding the sixteenth, and the old methods lead nowhere. There are 
marked weaknesses in the old approach, with its undue reliance on printed 
material and its eyes fixed on later political developments, weaknesses 
which the spread of the techniques of medieval scholarship is constantly 
revealing. What has to be grasped about the changed thinking in these 
matters is that there is no question of just correcting points of detail or of 
discovering a few new facts. A whole complex of underlying ideas, a 
whole frame of reference, is being discarded. It is this that makes 
synthesis so difficult. The problem cannot be solved by incorporating 
some new discoveries into an established and acceptable account, for 
while there is no quarrel with the old facts there is much disquiet about 
the interpretations commonly put upon them. 

Professor Mackie has therefore had a specially trying task in attempting 
to fill this gap in the Oxford History of England. He had a choice to 
make, and he decided, on the whole, to take his stand with the old 
approach. In this he was very probably wise, for the old view has at 
least the merit of being complete within its own limits. Preoccupations 
with foreign policy and general constitutional issues—rather than with the 
details of economic, social, and institutional development—therefore take 
up most of the book. There are advantages in this: Professor Mackie 
could concentrate upon telling the story of seventy years of history 
without having to interrupt the flow with those knotty and difficult 
chapters which analytical problems demand. What is more, the story 
has never been better told. Professor Mackie’s treatment of foreign 
affairs makes for uncommon clarity in a field which is often incompre- 
hensible enough, even though one may feel that outlines of European 
events occupy a disproportionate amount of space. The author succeeds 
wonderfully in bringing people to life: we know that these men and 
women once were alive and are not abstractions of paper and ink. In 
fact, the book will be read with enjoyment for its own sake, which is a 
fate that befalls few historical publications these days. What makes it 
specially attractive is its indepeauence of judgement, its understanding 
of men and their ways. Professor Mackie sees the virtues of a man 
like Henry VIII without having to gloss over his horrible side; 
he can be scathing on Henry VII or Cromwell or Northumberland 
without turning them into monsters that never were. He has no 
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patience with religious persecution one way or the other, though 
perhaps he handles More and Mary Tudor rather less gently than the 
makers of the Dissolution. Altogether this is a balanced, sensible, and 
enjoyable book. 

It is when one turns to those aspects of the period which have been 
much rewritten in recent years that doubts begin to arise. The funda- 
mental difficulty lies in the outmoded conception of a New Monarchy and 
the notion of a ‘ Renaissance’ in political affairs. We have come to 
realize that Yorkist or Tudor monarchy was nothing fresh either in aims 
or methods or doctrine, though perhaps we are in danger of forgetting the 
changes which the Reformation made in all these. Furthermore, few 
today would really argue that Tudor rule was despotic, however energetic 
and arbitrary it may at times have been; it rested on the law. The whole 
idea of a specifically ‘ Renaissance ’ kingship looks odd in the light of the 
practice of every strong medieval king. It is a hangover from the days 
when the middle ages were thought of as a closed period—probably 
deplorable—which gave way round about 1500 to something quite new. 
As for the humanists like Erasmus, Cclet, and More—did their ideas 
really influence any politicians? And was not Machiavelli the recorder 
of ancient practices rather than the inventor of new theory? And if so, 
why continue to discuss these men as though the politics of the times 
centred upon their writings? All these reflexions are caused by Professor 
Mackie’s somewhat uneasy stand between the untenable old view and the 
as yet only half-formulated new view on these matters. He retains the 
term ‘ new monarchy ’, but attempts to show that the new monarchy only 
handled old institutions in a new way ; even this is doubtful, for often 
it was a question of handling old institutions in the old way. In either 
case, the term only confuses and ought to be abandoned. ‘ The “ new 
monarchy ” was the potitical expression of the Renaissance, and the 
Renaissance represented the triumph of the facts’ (p. 23). But, except 
perhaps in the arts, the Renaissance represents only an abstraction of the 
historians which they are now labouring to destroy. ‘In the new 
monarchy the prince was the mainspring of the state’ (p. 478). Who, 
remembering medieval kingship, cannot but feel that this is the essence 
also of pre-sixteenth century government? Professor Mackie frequently 
uses the Renaissance to explain things: its individualism is reflected in 
diplomacy (p. 82), the Renaissance prince had few confidants (p. 202), 
though Colet’s learning was clogged by some errors of medievalism he 
was a true son of the Renaissance in other ways (p. 246), Wolsey is the 
type of the Renaissance prince (p. 286), it was a prince’s duty in a Renais- 
sance state to make his country self-sufficient (p. 468). The term really 
has no meaning at all and therefore interprets nothing, unless one believes 
in that sudden outburst of novelty about 1500—and that one can no 
longer do. All these ‘ Renaissance ’ characteristics are found in as plain 
form in other periods, both earlier and later. It is a pity that Professor 
Mackie could not free himself from an outdated framework. There were 
new things in the period he discusses—the sovereignty created by the 
break with Rome, for one—but it does not help to define things as 
* Renaissance ’ because that word begs a question long since denied. In 
any case, novelty can be an overrated quality. 
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On points of detail it must be said that Professor Mackie is not very 
happy when he turns to economic, constitutional, and administrative 
matters. The chapter on economic affairs is handicapped by excessive 
reliance on superseded views: the picture here given of the medieval 
manor and medieval agrarian conditions has much of that fixity and 
universality which more modern research can no longer accept. It is 
unfortunate that London’s Guildhall is used to prove the identity of gild 
merchant and town—London had no gild merchant (p. 458). Many 
would query the notion of a protectionist policy in the later middle ages, 
and there are moments when the trade in wool seems to be confused with 
that in cloth. Much of the uncertainty of this chapter may indeed be due 
to the fact that research in this field is constantly proceeding, but Pro- 
fessor Mackie’s endeavour to discount the evidence for limited enclosing 
once again reflects a reluctance to abandon an old notion. 

In constitutional matters the book suffers from the advantages of its 
arrangement: these things cannot well be dealt with piecemeal, in the 
course of a connected narrative. The account of the council, for instance, 
is spread over three or four places, and there are errors. There was no 
distinction in Henry VII’s time between the council attendant and the 
council at Westminster, but only between councillors happening to be at 
either place; the Eltham Ordinance did not, as is suggested, exclude from 
attendance the councillors it permitted to be absent (p. 435); the ‘ inner 
ring ’ was never the following of a great minister but the group of leading 
men chosen by the king (ébid.); to see in the conciliar committees of 
Edward VI’s reign any link with the later Cabinet is to misunderstand both 
(pp. 497, 532). Professor Mackie says many good and true things on the 
common law and its rivals, yet he suggests that the conciliar courts 
administered a ‘ prerogative law’ of their own; they enforced the com- 
mon and statute law, with a few proclamations thrown in, though they 
used a different procedure. On the whole, the account of Tudor methods 
of influence in parliament is fair and accurate (p. 437), but we still hear far 
too much of packing. Henry VII’s chamber system of finance deserves 
fuller treatment, as do other administrative changes. An account of the 
office of secretary which virtually leaves out Thomas Cromwell must be 
considered inadequate; too much is made of the signet (which played 
little part in the Tudor secretary’s greatness) and the division of the office 
in 1540. To speak of Henry VIII keeping under his hand ‘all the 
apparatus of an administrative despotism’ (p. 434) seems to beg several 
questions: that king did not administer in person at all, and the institu- 
tions of goverhment cannot properly be described in such terms. 

There may never be two people with identical views on the Henrician 
Reformation, but here Professor Mackie displays his knowledge and 
judgement tothe best advantage. Ifa criticism may be offered it must apply 
to the wider constitutional interpretation. The Henrician supremacy 
was personal—the statute of appeals made that quite plain; thus, it 
is wrong to say that Henry asserted the supremacy in ecclesiastical 
affairs of the king in parliament (p. 359). The change to a parliamentary 
supremacy begins under Edward VI. Failure to realize these points has 
dogged writing on this period, so that it is generally asserted that Eliza- 
beth’s Supremacy did not differ essentially from that of her father; 
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Professor Mackie seems to enthrone this error. Nor was Tudor monarchy 
absolute, except in the Church; in the state it did not ‘ presage’, it 
embodied, ‘ the rule of the king in parliament’ (p. 363). Otherwise, the 
story of the Reformation is told with such clarity and fairness that the 
more ardent partisans of either side will probably think none too well of 
it. There could be no higher praise. 

A book of such length and on so crowded a period will always offer 
opportunity for carping criticism; it is hoped that this review will not be 
suspected of a failing which is far from its intentions. Professor Mackie’s 
book will become a stand-by to students of this period and will surely run 
into many editions; may one plead these facts in justification for listing a 
number of points—minor but still important—which pethaps ought to 
be emended in another impression ? 

The fifth ‘ duke’ of Northumberland on page 16 should read ‘ earl’; 
he was born in 1478, not 1487. Henry VII’s title was registered and not 
established by parliament; there was thus neither petitio principii nor 
illogicality involved in the step (p. 61). The system of covering house- 
hold expenses by exchequer allocations goes back to Edward IV (p. 64); 
it was not invented by Henry VII, and it never worked. It was Lord 
Stanley, as correctly stated on page 54, not Sir William Stanley, who put 
the crown on Henry’s head at Bosworth (p. 122). Sir Thomas Lovell was 
treasurer of the household, not of the chamber, early in the reign of 
Henry VIII (p. 233). The story that Wolsey drove Pace into insanity is 
discredited (p. 301). The Commons are not likely to have ‘ chosen’ 
More as Speaker in 1523, any more than they exercised free choice 
in any other election of a Speaker in this period; this therefore proves 
nothing as to their disposition (p. 303). The story of Cromwell’s entry 
into the parliament of 1529 (p. 349), based on Merriman, is inaccurate in 
several details: it was Orford he tried, not Oxford, and Taunton (for 
which he sat) was a Winchester borough. The instructions which 
Cromwell received in 1531 were in part for the drafting of bills with 
the /egal council; Professor Mackie’s conclusions here are invalid (p. 
351). The footnote on p. 354 should be to ‘The Commons’ 
Supplication of 1532’. Cromwell’s titles of vicar-general and vice- 
gerent in spirituals should be kept apart (p. 382); it was as vicar- 
general that he visited the monasteries, but as vicegerent that he 
presided in Convocation. There were nineteen, not twenty, privy 
councillors in 1540 (p. 435). Starkey’s first name was Thomas, not 
Robert (p. 457). St. John’s office as ‘great master of our house’ 
was that of lord steward, not lord chamberlain (p. 494). It is misleading 
to say that the absolution of the realm under Mary was given parliamentary 
authority (p. 549); it was recorded in a statement from parliament, 
but that is a very different thing. The assertion that the clerk of the 
privy council appointed in 1540 was also to be the king’s secretary (p. 
626) is a mistake arising out of the appointment of Paget, late the 
queen’s secretary. 

Professor Mackie has added Miss Anne Robertson’s very useful 
appendix on the coinage which makes real the common statements on 
debasement, and an exhaustive bibliography whose only fault is the too 
frequent description of books as ‘ standard’. The admirable tables of 
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royal officials will be blessed by all students of the period, and the few 
errors they contain can be remedied in the next edition. Thus the title 
of chief or principal secretary was certainly current well before 1540, and 
Cromwell was appointed in April 1534, not in 1533 (p. 648). The title 
of lord great master (for lord steward), on the other hand, seems to have 
become official only in 1539 (p. 649). Thomas Moyle was never chan- 
cellor of augmentations, but one of the general surveyors in the court of 
augmentations; and Sir John Baker succeeded Cromwell as chancellor 
of the exchequer in 1540, not 1545 (p. 654). 

It is a relief to turn back from these corrections in detail to a last 
general survey of a book which gives much pleasure as well as instruction. 
For one lasting impression is of great breadth and animation in the telling. 
Ultimately, one hopes that the fresh labours already referred to will 
produce a clearer and truer picture of a society and a century which have 
always held the interest, both professional and lay. In the meantime, 
Professor Mackie’s book takes its place at the end of the older tradition 
which it concludes in a worthy manner. The new history may well be 
more professional and more severe, but it will be lucky if it can emulate 
the skill in presentation and the wide sympathy of this book. 

G. R. Exron. 


Algemene Geschiedenis der Nederlanden. Deel V. De Tachtigajrige Oorlog, 
1367-1609. (Utrecht: de Haan; Antwerp: Standaard, 1952.) 


THE new co-operative history of the Netherlands, including both the 
northern and the southern provinces, provides a very welcome summing- 
up of the results of the many-sided research which has been carried on 
since Blok and Pirenne finished their single-handed surveys. The 
contributors seem to have complete liberty to express independent 
opinions, and no constricting plan seems to have been imposed on them. 
This impression of informality is perhaps heightened by the accidental 
fact that the fifth volume is published before the fourth and starts in medias 
res with a reference to the movement which ended in the iconoclastic 
outbreaks: ‘ It had all been a failure.’ Possibly the fourth volume may 
supply a geographical discussion of the area treated in the fifth. It does 
not cover everything to which the name of ‘ Netherlands’ has been 
applied. The eighteenth-century compiler Thomas Salmon in his 
Modern History or the Present State of all Nations wrote not unreasonably 
about the French Netherlands and the Imperial Netherlands, and in the 
history of the revolt there would be some advantages in extending this 
conception over an even wider area. The present volume, however, 
deals with the provinces which are Spanish, except that Liége is included 
in the economic and religious sections, though its political and cultural 
history are not dealt with. 

The thirteen chapters are divided chronologically and by subjects. 
The political history for 1567 to 1578 falls to the lot of Dr. Enno van 
Gelder, whose method is, as usual, influenced by what may be called 
sociological considerations. Although he is more at pains to explain the 
state of affairs at each point of time than to analyse its social foundations, 
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he constantly defines the areas and the social elements on which each 
institutional edifice, abortive or realized, was supported. He makes a 
number of interesting comments, for instance, on the parallel course of 
events in 1560-6 and 1574-8 (p. 97), on William the Silent’s appreciation 
of the democratic element in the towns (pp. 53-4, 58, 98, 125) and on the 
inventories of the goods of condemned heretics as evidence of the 
sympathy of their friends and relations (p. 9). He regards William the 
Silent as representing ‘ modern ’ tendencies (pp. 23, 30), and, while giving 
the necessary narrative of events, he indicates his interpretation through- 
out, not hesitating to make comparisons with the recent resistance to the 
Germans (pp. 6, 7, 13). From 1578 the story is taken up by Professor 
Léon van der Essen, who writes with practised mastery of political 
narrative, paying less attention to opinion outside the governing circles. 
His account of the beginnings of the separatist movements in the South 
(pp. 212 ff.) is admirable, and he threads his way with great skill through 
the controversies surrounding the following years. In his chapters the 
events of 1585 are shown to have decided the separation of North and 
South and he gives greater weight than most of his predecessors to the 
measure of autonomy conceded to Albert and Isabella. Curiously 
enough it is in his pages that Philip II appears in the least favourable light 
and Prince Maurice in the most favourable. From 1585 the narrative 
splits in two: Dr. van der Essen confines himself to the South while Dr. 
J. C. H. de Pater traces the history of the North. The negotiations for 
the truce of 1609 are treated as belonging to the North. Dr. de Pater is 
more at home in domestic than in foreign affairs. His generally un- 
favourable view of English policy may be defensible, but the strange 
suggestion (p. 304) that in 1587, the year of Drake’s raid on Cadiz, and 
early in 1588, when Howard and Drake and Palmer were at sea, England 
* was lulled to sleep by the cry of peace ’ is not an isolated slip. 

The chapters on economic history are specially welcome because in 
this sphere little has been done previously to co-ordinate the rich results 
of specialized research. Professor J. A. van Houtte deals with the 
economic decline of the South. For the movements of emigration he 
gives valuable quantitative estimates, including estimates of the often 
forgotten emigrants who returned. Professor T. S. Jansma also gives 
new figures for the economic rise of the North, and those for the fisheries 
give their quietus to the exaggerations which have been current, especially 
among English writers from John Keymer to our own time. The history 
of the United East India Company, although it was an important factor 
in political relations from the first, is held over to be treated in the next 
volume. 

The other two groups of chapters, for various reasons, show less 
approach to agreement on the aims and methods of a book of this kind. 
There are two on religious affairs. Professor L. E. Halkin, treats of them 
in the South in a factual and summary manner, perhaps intentionally 
avoiding the controversial. Professor L. J. Rogier’s chapter on the 
* protestantizing ’ of the North is in no sense a companion to Dr. Halkin’s. 
It is nearly three times as long; it carries the subject down to the present 
time; it does not attempt to trace the history of Protestant thought or 
Protestant piety; it is in short an unsympathetic account of the external 
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or non-religious factors in a process which was enacted in the minds and 
consciences of those who changed their religious allegiance. If Dr. 
Rogier had considered whether something of the same sort could be 
applied to other countries of a different faith, he might have omitted the 
sentence on page 351, where he says that to call North Holland the eldest 
daughter of the reformed church is not to imply that she has been the 
most faithful daughter. 

The two concluding chapters on cultural life both avoid the temptation 
of trying to bind this subject too closely into the general history, though 
in different ways. Both writers draw attention to the scarcity of pre- 
liminary studies in parts of their fields. Dr. J. Andriessen writes rather 
about the external history of the arts and of scholarship in the south than 
about their content, but his bibliography is six times as long as that of 
Professor J. Presser who deals with the north. Dr. Presser’s vigorous 
chapter is out of key with the rest of the volume. By putting himself 
frankly in the position of the modern observer, or even the modern 
museum-visitor, he gains a certain effectiveness; but he does not provide 
the reader with the means of estimating the mutual relations of the different 
phenomena contemporary with one another. He characterizes the 
cultural products of this period in the north as revolutionary (p. 397); 
but his chief reason for this seems to be that he expects this of the products 
of a revolutionary time. He puts an exclamation mark at the end of a 
sentence which tells us that a third Latin school was founded in Amster- 
dam in 1594 (p. 416). If we knew how large the schools wete we might 
share his emotion; but according to Dr. Jansma’s estimate (p. 214) 
Amsterdam had about 300,000 inhabitants at that time, so that the mere 
number is not impressive by itself. With all its unevenness, however, 
the volume as a whole will deservedly take its place as a guide to the 
present state of knowledge and opinion on the general history of the 
provinces. 

G. N. Crark. 


The Founding of the Second British Empire, 1763-1793. Vol. i, Discovery 
and Revolution. By Vincent T. Hartow. (London: Longmans, 
1952.) 


Mopern historians spend much of their time, and rightly, in removing 
their ancestors’ landmarks. ‘It is customary’, Professor Harlow writes 
in the first words of this book, ‘to divide the history of the British 
Empire into two parts. At the point where American independence was 
formally recognized in 1783 a Jine is drawn across the ledger. Between 
the collapse of the so-called First Empire and the building of its successor 
it is usual to insert a chronological hiatus, which is rapidly traversed in 
general surveys of the subject as a period marked by indifference and 
barren of constructive ideas.’ This is the view which Dr. Harlow sets 
out to correct. 

When only the first volume of a large and important work is before 
us, it is hard to be sure of discerning the pattern, particularly so when the 
arrangement is topical and many subjects closely related to those discussed 
in the first volume are evidently reserved for treatment in the second. It 
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is clear enough, however, that these, or something like them, are Dr. 
Harlow’s main themes: that a transition of emphasis was taking place, 
even before the American Revolution made the future of all colonies 
appear problematic, from colonization to trade, with or, preferably, 
without political connexion—this transition is summed up in the phrase, 
“We prefer trade to dominion’. This transition is attributed, in part to 
the writings of certain economists (Adam Smith, Tucker, and Price are 
named) and, still more, to the increased economic strength which en- 
couraged British statesmen and even British business men to dispense 
with mercantilist regulations previously thought necessary. It is 
exemplified in the exploration of parts of the world to which little atten- 
tion had lately been paid—the South Seas, Indonesia—and attempts to 
develop trade with them; in the hesitation of certain administrators to 
encourage the settlement of the Mississippi Valley between 1763 and 1776; 
in Shelburne’s choice of aims, and in his attempts to re-establish, in some 
form, the connexion with the United States during the peace-making of 
1782; in the curious experiment of ‘Grattan’s Parliament’, which 
exhibits an almost unique attempt at combining two countries equipped 
with independent legislatures, by means of a close economic connexion, 
if not positive unification. 

This is the theme; but it is not, in general, pursued so ruthlessly as to 
dominate or distort the subject-matter upon which it is imposed. Certain 
chapters give us almost independent narratives or descriptions of im- 
portant matters. This is particularly true of the long section in the 
middle of the book, which provides the first discussion from the British 
point of view, and the best discussion from any point of view, of the peace 
negotiations in 1782~3, thus filling a long-felt gap in the history of the 
great eighteenth-century treaties of peace. The chapter on the penetra- 
tion of Indonesia can likewise stand by itself, and describes a development 
(interesting, though not of the highest importance) hitherto almost 
unknown to historians. Dr. Harlow does not, to the same extent, break 
new ground in his account of the Mississippi Valley question, where 
Professor Humphreys and the late C. W. Alvord have been before him; 
but this chapter too is well worth reading for the balanced and up-to-date 
discussion. Moreover, Dr. Harlow shows, in another respect, a sense 
of proportion and a courage which are as commendable as they are 
unusual among imperial historians. Many of them write as if there were 
no such place as the mother-country, and still more as if she consisted of 
administrators without any politicians. Not so Dr. Harlow: when it 
comes his way to describe the fall of Shelburne’s ministry he does so in 
a full chapter which, though it does not throw as much new light on its 
subject as many other parts of the book, is yet the most satisfactory 
account of it that we have in print. 

Enough has been said to show that this is an important book on 
an important subject: often original, nearly always authoritative and sig- 
nificant. If I now proceed to criticize the exposition of the theme and 
even, on occasion, the theme itself, it is not from want of respect for 
this massive achievement. 

In the first place, was the kind of imperialism which Dr. Harlow 
describes quite as new as he represents it? From the first extension of 
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British maritime activity outside Europe, trade with indigenous popula- 
tions was, at the least, a supplement to colonization; indeed one might 
almost say that colonization itself was an afterthought. This strain 
never quite died out. In British thought and practice it appears not only 
in the periodic attempts at trade with the Spanish colonies, but still more 
in our relations with India, which appears to be the overlooked elephant 
of Dr. Harlow’s first volume. It is true that in the eighteenth century, 
unlike the early seventeenth and the nineteenth, emigration of Englishmen 
to the colonies was neither highly regarded in theory nor taking place on 
a very large scale in practice. But I am not convinced that the transition 
of emphasis away from colonization towards trade was quite so significant 
as Dr. Harlow thinks. May it not be due, in part, to the fact that the 
fields of activity which were, largely for geographical reasons, the most 
obvious after 1763 were, for one reason or another, not very easy to 
colonize at that time? It might be possible to prove Dr. Harlow’s thesis 
if one could substantiate his impression that British business men were 
now for the first time in a position to feel, and that they did in fact feel, 
enough confidence to dispense with political control of their markets. 
The first of these propositions Dr. Harlow naturally takes for granted—he 
cannot inquire into everything; but it is a little doubtful if the Industrial 
Revolution has proceeded far enough by 1763, or even by 1783, to 
strengthen British competitive power to this point. As for the second 
proposition, the agitation of so many British manufacturers in 1785 and 
1786 calls their self-confidence in question. Dr. Harlow goes far to 
explain this away by proving in the first place, that they showed more 
optimism in their evidence before the privy council than in their sub- 
sequent agitation, and secondly, that the alarmists were much more 
concerned to preserve the Navigation Acts in particular than the 
whole system of trade protection in general. But these arguments, 
though strong, do not wholly prove that the optimism of Shelburne 
and Pitt, about the prospects of British overseas trade, unassisted 
by political imperialism, was shared by the British business men as a 
class. 

The main theme itself, however, was well worth stating, and is worked 
out effectively and with restraint, though there are one or two places 
where the decisions of statesmen are questionably attributed to the 
* Tucker-Price-Adam Smith’ school of thought. It is particularly 
significant in the account of the Peace of Versailles. This, as I have said 
already, is one of the most valuable parts of the book, indeed it is almost 
a book in itself. Dr. Harlow brings out very well the two alternatives 
before the British government: Shelburne’s policy of a general peace, and 
the rival policy (which he might have identified more explicitly with 
Charles Fox) of peace with America, but continued war against France, 
possibly with the help of a Russian alliance. (I am inclined, however, to 
question whether Dr. Harlow is right in suggesting, as he appears to do 
on page 256, that this first occurred to Fox when he learnt the probable 
French terms in the middle of May; it seems more likely that the rapproche- 
ment with Russia, which Fox tried to initiate almost from his first day in 
office, was designed with this rather absurd scheme in view.) Dr. 
Harlow also explains better than any previous historian why it took 
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Shelburne and Vergennes so long to come to terms in the autumn; and 
he shows how the course of the negotiations was influenced by Vergennes’ 
fond hopes of successes in India. He does not, however, seem to have 
noticed Shelburne’s reason for keeping his cabinet colleagues in the dark: 
it was not so much because his character was dictatorial, as because 
George III had a horror of letting politicians have inside information upon 
which they could speculate in the public funds. 

Shelburne is the central figure in this book; and, though he is already 
the subject of a decent biography and some good articles, Dr. Harlow 
finds much that is new and valuable to say about him. He is, I think, the 
first historian to assign the true reason for Shelburne’s failure in politics, 
namely that he was not a politician at all. He also calls attention to 
Shelburne’s curious notion that the house of lords was still equipollent 
with the house of commons, though he is wrong in saying that Shelburne 
had never sat in the latter at all. 

Dr. Harlow is not, however, always on such sure ground in dealing 
with domestic politics. His chronology is sometimes vague and even, 
once or twice, so erroneous as to vitiate his argument. For instance, the 
height of the Falkland Islands crisis was not in February 1770 but nearly 
a year later; it is, therefore, difficult to see how the discussions with the 
East India Company described on pages 88-9, can have been affected by 
it. Again, it is unfortunate that he has, on page 631, attributed the British 
ministers’ outlook on Irish questions in the autumn of 1791 to the 
deposition of Louis XVI and other events which took place late in 1792; 
the point could have been put more temperately, for there was already 
some alarm about the spread of French principles at the earlier date. 

These small ‘howlers’ are not very important. One would like, 
however, to know Dr. Harlow’s warrant for suggesting, on page 29, 
that Egmont resigned in August 1766 because his colleagues would 
not support an adventurous policy on the Falkland Islands; for all the 
printed documents seem to show that he did it out of distaste for 
Chatham’s domineering manners or his Prussian alliance. I am far 
from convinced by the reason assigned on pages 412-9 for North’s 
decision to join Fox rather than Pitt and Shelburne. No doubt the 
constitutional and administrative reforms projected by the latter were 
rather alarming; but Fox was a parliamentary reformer too, and the 
question was treated as an open one on both sides of the House 
in 1783. More likely the reason usually given is the right one, viz. 
that Pitt would not cease from ostracizing North in person, and Fox 
would. On page 432 I should agree with George III rather than 
with Dr. Harlow on the question whether Shelburne abandoned a tenable 
position in February 1783: North’s and Portland’s difficulty in coming to 
terms over cabinet posts after he had resigned seem to show that it might 
have been worth while for him to hang on. 

One can hardly hope that a second volume of this size can follow the 
first in quick succession. But all who have read the first will wish that 
the second may appear as early as possible, in order to have before them 
the whole of what may be termed not only a magnum opus but also, in 
certain respects, a masterpiece. 


a, 


RICHARD PArREs. 
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The Correspondence of David Scott, Director and Chairman of the East Indian 
Company, Relating to Indian Affairs, 1787-18053. Ed. C. H. Puicips. 
2 vols. (Royal Historical Society, Camden Third Series, vol. lxxvi, 
1951.) 


Dr. Puruips, in printing the letters of David Scott dealing with Indian 
affairs from five of his letter books preserved in the library of the Com- 
monwealth Relations Department (late the India Office Library), and 
supplementing them from other sources, has made available a very useful 
and interesting series of documents which throw light on many aspects 
of East India Company affairs both in England and in India in the im- 
portant period between the inauguration of Pitt’s Indian reforms and 
the abolition of the Company’s commercial monopoly in 1813. The 
writer of the letters is, moreover, of interest in his own right. Dr. 
Philips claims that ‘ he deserves a place beside the acknowledged makers 
of British India and Britain herself’. Such a claim depends as much on 
the fact that he represented rising forces which the nineteenth century was 
to see triumphant as on any outstanding abilities of his own—though he 
showed all the courage, shrewdness and indefatigable vigour which had 
enabled him to build up a great business as a free merchant in Bombay 
before he returned to England to manage the London end of the Agency 
House he had founded—but it would seem to be substantiated. 

The letters cover a period during most of which he was a leading 
director and chairman or deputy chairman of the Company. They show 
a situation in which, despite the continuity of many of the problems with 
which the Company had to deal, the political atmosphere was markedly 
different from what it had been twenty or even ten years earlier. Scott 
was a nominee of Administration, as every chairman had been since the 
system arising from Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773 got under way. 
His personal relationship with Dundas and Pitt and the situation in which 
he found himself after their fall from power in 1801 makes his position 
very clear, though he had some independent support within the Company 
itself from the friends of the powerful Indian Agency houses, his own and 
others, whose rise Dr. Furber has shown to be so marked a feature of the 
period. The reforming legislation, the elimination of some of the bitter 
factions of the past with the resignation of Warren Hastings and the death 
of Laurence Sulivan, and the more robust outlook of the responsible 
ministers, made government control much stronger and more purposive 
than in the days of Lord North. Nevertheless ministers also gained 
greatly from having a forcible and enthusiastic ally in the Company, 
with ideas which in general fitted in with those they were formulating 
in other spheres (even if they were not always prepared, on grounds of 
expediency, to give him his head) and much of the credit for the 
adaptation of the Company to changing conditions, as well as for its com- 
paratively smooth running under indirect government control, must be 
given to Scott. 

The whole of Scott’s experience led him to stress the forces of the 
future rather than the past. It was with the free merchants in India and 
the big Agency houses growing out of their business that the future of 
Anglo-Indian trade lay, and it is significant that when the Company’s 
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monopoly was fiercely assailed on the renewal of its Charter in 1793 it 
was these powerful and organized interests as much as merchants from 
London and the outports (who had protested at each renewal of the 
Charter for over a hundred years) and much more than the manufacturers 
who were to benefit so much from the final abolition of the monopoly, 
who led the attack. 

That these interests should bring strong pressure to bear on the 
Company from without was inevitable in the circumstances of the time. 
That they were able to influence it powerfully from within was almost 
entirely due to the support which the government gave to Scott, and their 
undisguised intention to use their influence over the Company as much in 
the commercial concerns which were nominally outside their sphere of 
interest as in the political ones which were within it. It is not surprising 
that interests within the Company resented these developments or that 
even directors of moderate views should feel bitter as they saw the 
Company’s long-guarded privileges threatened by the alliance of these 
forces and the government. ‘ You will admit’, one of them wrote to 
Dundas in 1801, ‘ that the Court must feel a little sore in being dragged 
before the public as rigid monopolists and that by people who owe their 
existence as merchants to the indulgence and protection of the Company.’ 

This correspondence, though it touches on a number of other issues, 
is largely concerned with Scott’s attempts to liberalize the conditions of 
trade with India. One of the most severe and long-drawn out of his 
struggles was the storming of the fortress of that curious subsidiary 
monopoly, the East India Shipping Interest, the implications of which 
Dr. Philips analyses, so far as space permits, in his Introduction. Another 
was the attempt to get the Company’s commercial monopoly abolished 
when its Charter came up for renewal in 1793. Here Dr. Philips con- 
siders that ministers were wise not yet to grant the demand, but to com- 
promise by giving permission for the shipment of 3000 tons of private 
trade. On these and similar matters and on the day-to-day business 
Scott laboured with boundless zeal. Nor, though the measures would 
benefit his own firm among others, was financial gain his main object. 
It is true that he did not hesitate to take advantage of them; when 3000 
tons of private trade was first permitted Scott’s firm obtained no less than 
800 of them, and his indignation when his enemies got the Company to 
pass a regulation prohibiting directors from having a concern in firms 
trading to India or carrying on Agency business there, appears to us as 
ill-founded as his methods of avoiding the prohibition were dubious. 
But he sacrificed money as well as health in the cause and he genuinely 
(and justifiably) believed in it. In the same way his actions on matters 
of patronage were those of his time. He wrote to a friend whose can- 
didate he had pushed for a surveyorship: 


There was some altercation about the superior qualifications of the other 
candidates but on my showing the chairman that anxiety I had to provide for 
your friend with his assistance I carried it. You can have no conception how 
I was hurt at finding that the poor man had not the least education, not even so 
much as to write his own name. Of course he was rejected but it threw me into 
a most awkward position indeed. . . . 


but he stood out against the major abuses and his patrons in power (not 
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themselves over-fastidious in detail but of whom the same could be said) 
were justified in the consistent support they gave him against the vin- 
dictive personal enemies aroused by his activities. 

As is usual in volumes in the Camden Series, the apparatus is limited 
by exigencies of space. Good use has been made of the space available 
though in a correspondence so full of administrative detail, and with an 
editor so intimate with the subject and period as Dr. Philips, fuller 
annotation would have been valuable. There are occasional misprints or 
slips of transcription in the documents, one or two of which affect the 
sense of the passage in which they occur. 


L. S. SUTHERLAND. 


Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires Preserved in the Department of 
Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Vol. x, 1820-1827. 
By M. Dororny GeorGe. (Printed by Order of the Trustees, 1952.) 


THE penultimate volume of this catalogue is, in the main, identical in 
arrangement with its predecessors. About 2000 prints (approximately 
half classified as political satires, the rest as personal and social satires) 
are listed and described in detail; there are five indexes—of persons, 
titles, selected subjects, artists, and printsellers. Nearly three-quarters of 
the political prints cover the first two years, when the country was ab- 
sorbed in the violent contest between George IV and Queen Caroline. 
As Dr. George remarks, ‘ No political crisis can have been so fully 
illustrated as this, nor, probably, have English caricatures ever been so 
deliberately used as propaganda’. Ministerial and Court attempts to 
check this flow of anti-monarchist propaganda were unsuccessful, partly 
because the disadvantages of criminal proceedings were all too obvious, 
and partly because of the self-defeating policy of buying up the most 
offensive plates. George IV, who loathed the caricaturists as much as 
Neville Chamberlain is known to have done (he had indeed much more 
reason to do so) spent more than £2,200 in this way between May 1820 
and March 1822. He certainly did not get value for the money thus laid 
out: in 1823 he complained that there was scarcely a caricaturist’s shop 
in London in which he was not exposed in an indecent manner. ‘ This 
is now become a constant practice, and it is high time that it should be 
put astop to.’ His ungainly figure, which was cruelly exaggerated into a 
shapeless mass, and his equivocal relations with Lady Conyngham, 
made him peculiarly vulnerable, and he was always afraid that his 
being constantly exposed to ridicule would affect the one thing he 
seems really to have cared something about—his personal popularity. 
But although, for example, William Hone’s Political House that Jack Built 
(first published in 1819, with George Cruikshank’s illustrations) went 
through about fifty editions and had many imitators, this Radical pro- 
paganda must have had comparatively little effect, for though the king 
was shaken, the monarchy itself was never in real danger. George IV 
quickly regained his popularity in the reaction of 1821, and the anti- 
monarchist Lord Holland was confirmed in his opinion that ‘ the childish 
love of royalty’ was still prevalent. This reaction against the excesses 
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of the Radicals was to some extent promoted by counter-propaganda 
(again, no evidence has yet come to light that the ministerial caricaturists 
were subsidized either from public or party funds), but it would have 
set in in any case, and one may doubt whether the caricatures were half 
so effective as Theodore Hook’s notorious Sunday paper, Jobn Bull, with 
its scandalous paragraphs and verse squibs. After 1821 there was a 
great change in the character of the political prints. ‘“‘ Reform”’, 
“Corruption”, “ Boroughmongers”’, ‘“ Placemen, Pensioners and 
Sinecurists ’, even taxes’, as Mrs. George says, ‘almost disappear 
between 1822 and 1827.’ Political agitation subsided with the revival of 
trade, the return of prosperity, and the reduction of government ex- 
penditure and of taxation; and until 1830 the Radicals were in eclipse. 

Mrs. George notes some interesting new developments in caricature 
during these years—the increasing use of lithography and of wood- 
engraving; the caricature magazine, and the comic newspaper illustration 
which first appeared in Be//’s Life in London in 1827; and finally, the 
decline of acrimony. All were ‘undermining the supremacy of the 
coloured etching in the Gillray tradition’. ‘ The scurrility and bitter 
personal invective of the age of Rowlandson and Gillray finally disappear 
and are replaced by the gentlemanly irony of H. B. and his imitators.’ 
Newspaper references to caricaturists no longer call for prosecutions and 
for the suppression of indecent and malevolent prints; when the magis- 
trates are called upon to abate a public nuisance, the complaint is not 
against the nature of the window exhibits of the print shops but rather 
against the enormous crowds peering into these windows, blocking 
the pavement and even the road, interfering with the flow of traffic in 
busy streets and endangering life. 

Mrs. George is to be congratulated on the near completion of an 
immense task, almost faultlessly carried out. The long Introduction is, 
among other things, a fascinating commentary on the social and political 
history of England during these years, an acute and penetrating study 
of the currents of opinion. One or two slight corrections to the notes 
are needed. The British minister at Berlin did not have ambassadorial 
status (p. 20). H. G. Bennet’s name is wrongly spelt on page 506. 
Canning’s mother was married twice, not three times (p. 678). The 
Cabinet minute of 23 April 1827 on the catholic question, referred to 
on page 670, cannot properly be so described, for Canning’s Cabinet 
had not then been formed. The minute (so-called in the Wellington 
Despatches) was really a memorandum drawn up by Canning for the 
information of the whigs with whom he was negotiating for an alliance. 

A. ASPINALL. 


The Political Correspondence of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Gramville, 1868-1876. 
Edited by AGATHA Ramm, 2 vols. (London: The Royal Historical 
Society, Camden 31d series, vols. Ixxxi and lxxxii, 1952.) 


Tuts important collection of more than a thousand letters explains much 
of the business of government in the middle of Victoria’s reign. It has 
obvious limitations, for the two correspondents were close friends, 
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meeting daily as a rule in London during the session and often staying 
at each other’s houses during a recess, so that a great deal of business, 
important and otherwise, was transacted by word of mouth; when 
they did have occasion to write, their fund of common knowledge and the 
tendency they both had to ellipsis often make their letters obscure. Yet 
much that was put on paper is illuminating. The first impression 
on turning over these pages is of the variety of subjects that a prime 
minister was prepared to bother, or be bothered, about: the captaincy 
of the Gentlemen-at-Arms, glebes in Ulster, the correct title for a new 
baronetcy, Stockmar’s memoirs, the export of blankets to a belligerent, 
the editorship of Fraser’s Magazine, Peel’s minute of 1842 on royal income 
tax, presentations to the Pope, whether a K.P. can also become a K.G., 
whether the South Kensington should come under the British Museum, 
the exact size of an infantry battalion, a royal duchess’s luggage, and the 
colour of covering letters with cabinet papers, are among the subjects that 
received Gladstone’s care during his-first ministry.- New evidence of 
character is more striking still. Neither Harcourt in his forties nor Lowe 
in his sixties will look quite the same as before after these pages have been 
read; dozens of smaller men are summed up with dexterous brevity; 
most of all, these letters illustrate the characters of their writers. What 
Cromer once wrote of Granville: ‘ It was possible to disagree with him, 
but it was impossible to be angry with him’,! is borne out over and over 
again by Granville’s letters in this collection; and Gladstone’s replies, 
as terse in their expression, are hardly less agreeable in their tone. There is 
nothing here of the thirty-two-bites-to-a-mouthful Gladstone enshrined 
in Morley’s three volumes (unless there is a touch of him in no. 390, 
6 December 1870: ‘In the midst of the ball music within 3 yards or so 
(which does not worry me at all) I have written the inclosed short Mem. 
on Brunnow’s Paper’ on the Black Sea question); there is much of the 
charming and knowledgeable ‘Uncle William’ of Lady Frederick 
Cavendish’s Diary. 

Several important points are raised here for consideration by 
historians. There is a mass of material, which the official biographers 
hardly hinted at, to show how near the Cabinet was to breaking up over 
Irish land in the winter of 1869-70. The extent to which Gladstone 
took a hand in the detailed formulation of foreign policy is for the first 
time fully revealed. Not only did he believe, as he wrote to Max Miiller 
on 28 February 1871, that ‘ the truth is that the Floreign] Sec[retary] & 
the 18t L4 [of the Treasury] are . . . as man & wife, of the best type, 
as to intercommunic[atio]n of all intelligence of interest ’;? there are also 
many letters here suggesting changes—often minute—in the phrasing 
of Granville’s dispatches. (Hammond pointed out to Granville’s 
private secretary Meade, in a note on 3 October 1870, that when prime 
minister and foreign secretary were at Hawarden and Walmer this 
process might delay the completion of a dispatch by as long as eight days’.) 
Indeed these letters rather over-emphasize Gladstone’s attention to detail, 
for the two long papers on Alsace-Lorraine, printed by Temperley and 


1 Modern Egypt, i. 392, n. 2 Add. MS. 44539, fo. 168%. copy. 
3 P.R.O. 30/29/104. 
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Penson and by Knaplund, are not reproduced here, and most of his 
other broad suggestions of policy must have been made verbally. 
The subjects omitted are as significant as the subjects included: 
little on the military and naval factors that must affect foreign policy, 
though much on the Alabama; hardly anything on the Paris Com- 
mune or on education; nothing on the ‘Condition of the People 
Question ’; surprisingly little, all things considered, on party organiza- 
tion and tactics. 

The most important new material, which calls for serious analysis, 
deals with the queen’s relations with her ministers and her apparently 
irresponsible preference for her own comfort over attention to public 
business (e.g. no. 85, Dean Wellesley admitted to Granville that ‘ the 
Queen, although she cared about the Irish Church, cared more about 
her arrangements being disturbed’; or no. 542, Granville’s doubt in 
July 1871 ‘ whether some remonstrance should not be made either by 
you or by me, probably not by both, as to the principle which the Queen 
lays down that it is too fatiguing for her to see Foreign Princes for ten 
minutes’; or no. 752, how in September 1872 she hoped Gladstone 
‘ would not ¢a/k to her on the subject [of the Prince of Wales], that she 
dreaded controversy in conversation very much—that it had a great 
effect on her nerves’). Passages of this kind contrast sharply with the 
‘received’ view of the queen’s position, and the problem of why so 
patriotic a monarch was sometimes inclined to behave so oddly would be 
worth looking into. 

The edition is a sound and helpful one, leaving the letters to speak 
for themselves, with a minimum—now and again perhaps too bare a 
minimum—of explanatory notes, based on a firm grasp on the mass of 
related matter in the Gladstone and Granville papers and the Foreign 
Office files. There are hints in the Introduction that the publication of this 
correspondence is to be continued up to 1885, which would be valuable: 
indeed it would be a great help to historians of the reign of Victoria 
if several more volumes from the Gladstone papers were published. 
Gladstone’s correspondences with Bright, Clarendon, Rosebery and 
Russell at least deserve to appear in print in full, as do his extensive 
autobiographica, and many of his numerous memoranda; his exiguous 
jottings of what passed in Cabinet (Add. MSS. 44636-44648) would be 
most useful of all. 

A few errors have to be pointed out. On p. 121, n. 3, the dates 
should be transposed—France signed the Belgian treaty two days after 
Prussia in August 1870, not before; the first date in n. 1, p. 157, should 
be 21 and not 20 November; on p. 478, n. 1, ‘no. 1027” should read 
‘no. 1026”. And it is unfortunate that an edition which has identified 
so many obscure figures correctly, and has marked so many eccentri- 
cities of spelling ‘[sic]’, should index ‘ Decazes, ... duc de’, and 
spell Stansfeld’s name as ‘ Stansfeld’ wherever it appears. 


M. R. D. Foor. 


1 Foundations of British Foreign Policy, 324-7; Gladstone’s Foreign Policy, pp. 270-9. 
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Lord Acton: a Study in Conscience and Politics. By GERTRUDE 
HIMMELFARB. (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1952.) 


Miss HIMMELFARB’s book, which is described as ‘ not so much the 
biography of a life as the biography of a mind ’, lays special emphasis on 
the development of Acton’s ideas. The leading theme is ‘ the chasm’, 
“the almost complete revolution of spirit’, that separated the young 
Acton from the mature Acton. The young Acton’s views on the 
Inquisition, poor relief, militarism, India and other subjects (his early 
ideas on race are not discussed) may startle some readers, and serve to 
underline the contrast between youth and maturity. 

This study is thus a useful corrective to the more purely analytical 
approach adopted by Mr. Fasnacht and the technique of Professor Noack, 
who is condemned in the bibliography for trying to reconstruct a closed 
philosophy from the whole body of Acton’s work. Miss Himmelfarb’s 
approach to the subject yields a different interpretation of Acton’s thought, 
and Mr. Fasnacht’s exposition (Acton’s Political Philosophy, 1952) is not 
merely supplemented, but challenged at vital points. For Miss Himmel- 
farb’s examination of the evidence reveals Acton maturing a philosophy 
which is deeply divided against itself, and this sets the tone of the whole 
book. Acton’s life is painted with bold, firm strokes, but in sombre 
colours, as a ‘ pattern of tragedy ’. 

Miss Himmelfarb’s account of the transition from the Burkian 
pragmatist to the liberal moralist is set against the background of the 
religious and political activity of Acton’s early years, and must be the 
fullest and most scholarly picture of the young Acton that has appeared 
so far. After this transition a final step takes us to the ‘ political revolu- 
tionist ’ of Acton’s maturity. But here we stop, for according to Miss 
Himmelfarb, Burke and revolution, expediency and principle, continuity 
and conscience were never reconciled in Acton’s thought. The thesis 
of conservatism gives way to the antithesis of liberalism, but instead 
of a creative synthesis, we have frustration, the Cambridge Modern History, 
lectures over the heads of his audience, and in religion, a veil of 
decorum. The ‘profound ambivalence’ at the heart of his philo- 
sophy is the key to Miss Himmelfarb’s somewhat controversial account 
of Acton’s mature thought. Thus, because he is ‘torn between the 
practical and the ideal’, Miss Himmelfarb denies that Acton found a 
meeting ground between the two in the American experience. ‘ Even 
as he described it ’, she says, ‘ there was no kinship’ between 1776 and 
1787. ‘ The Americans proceeded to construct within the framework of a 
republic the liberal institutions of England ’—surely a rather subdued and 
not entirely accurate statement of what 1787 meant to Acton? After this, 
it is not surprising to find that Miss Himmelfarb has nothing to say about 
Acton’s study of federalism, which for him was one of the great guaran- 
tees of freedom in the modern world. Acton’s ‘ political pluralism ’ is 
disposed of as part of the corpus of his early political thought, and is not 
mentioned again. We see here the danger, in studying a thinker in the 
development of his ideas, of oversimplification due to the interpretation 
of this development as a mere movement from point to point. As 
Carlyle might have said : narrative is linear, but thought is solid. 
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Unlike Mr. Fasnacht, Miss Himmelfarb finds no reconciling formula, 
no synthesis, in the idea of the sovereignty of the developed conscience, a 
conscience enlightened by experience. The conflict ‘ between a revolu- 
tionary ideal and a practical system of Liberalism’ is ‘inherent in the 
nature of the ideal and in the nature of Liberal institutions’. Mr. 
Fasnacht, on the other hand, says: ‘ in almost every case, Acton supple- 
ments the revolutionary principle by the constitutional. . . . Conscience 
may spell revolution. But the . . . conscience . . . developed and 
instructed by experience and knowledge insists on constitutional govern- 
ment ’ (op. cit. pp. 78-9). 

No one who knows anything of the nature of the evidence will be 
surprised at conflicting interpretations of Acton, and we should be 
grateful to Miss Himmelfarb for not shrinking into inconclusiveness and 
obscurity in the face of it. Her study is scholarly (based on a study of 
the Acton MSS.—though Miss Himmelfarb does not say how she has 
managed to date these manuscripts) and readable, and far from hesitant. 
Indeed her expressions are sometimes a bit too bold. For example, she 
cannot really mean that Acton journeyed from belief towards unbelief, as 
is implied on page 169? And is not ‘ politician manqué ’ a bit too strong 
for Acton? How seriously can one take Acton’s expectation of a Cabinet 
post in 1892? Much of this short section (pp. 186-9) seems to be based 
on diplomatic tittle-tattle. Another very minor blemish is the rather 


indiscriminate use of the word ‘ Liberal ’, especially in the first half of the 
book. 


Miss Himmelfarb clears up some important points, for example, the 
authorship of the Rambler article on Mill. More important, she reveals 
the full extent of the break with Déllinger, whose importance in Acton’s 
life is well brought out, and deftly removes some pious veils which have 
tended to obscure the real Acton. But whether the real Acton will ever 
be fully unveiled is another matter. 


DuNCAN ForBEs. 


Beatrice Webb: Diaries 1912-1924. Edited by Marcaret I. Cote with 
an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Lord Beveridge. (London: 
Longmans, 1952.) 


BEATRICE WEBB’s Our Partnership ended with the failure of the Webbs’ 
most ambitious scheme, the campaign for the abolition of destitution. Its 
collapse left them frustrated, isolated, powerless and unpopular. Even 
their own Fabian Society was shortly to retire into inactivity, except for 
offshoots like the New Statesman and the Fabian Research Department, 
both of which increasingly went their own ways. From 1912 to the 
middle of 1917 the Webbs therefore stood on the sidelines, mere observers 
of that labour movement on which they began to pin their modest hopes, 
though unusually acute observers. Towards the end of the war they— 
or rather, Sidney, for Beatrice remained in semi-retirement—found 
themselves back in active politics. They rose with the Labour Party, 
until in 1924 Sidney found himself a Cabinet minister. However, 
except for the brief period between the end of 1917 and the Sankey 
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Commission their actual part in public affairs was comparatively small; 
much smaller than the influence of their ideas, which had long begun 
to penetrate the Party. Hence for the most part Beatrice’s diaries, even 
in this later period, record the impression of those who comment on 
policy rather than those who make it. They were chorus rather than 
protagonists. 

Since both Webbs were trained and exceedingly perspicacious ob- 
servers, and since few people of this sort watched the rise of the Labour 
Party from close quarters, even their somewhat marginal comments are 
of the utmost interest, though of unequal value. Labour unrest, war and 
foreign revolution had indeed begun to teach Beatrice an appreciation of 
mass rebelliousness, and of social change outside the British political 
framework of 1885-1914, which hitherto both had accepted as a fact of 
nature. One has merely to compare her acute and sympathetic analysis 
of the I.L.P. miners’ leader Robert Smillie (p. 197) with her earlier, and 
quite uncomprehending observations on Keir Hardie. Nevertheless, the 
Webbs remained too remote from, and too little in sympathy with, the 
important left-wing current in the movement to contribute much to 
our understanding of it. We shall have to go elsewhere for the com- 
prehension of, say, the Ernest Bevin of those years, combining narrow 
union tactics with passionate, if incoherent rebellion at the 1917 Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Councils’ Conference or the 1920 Council of Action. 

Nevertheless their views on labour affairs are of extreme importance. 
The ‘native Englishness’ of Fabianism has often been contrasted with con- 
tinental socialist doctrinairism; but the value of their observations derives 
largely from the fact that the Webbs were quite untypical of the British 
labour movement as it then existed. They felt much happier with con- 
tinental Marxists, men of ‘ finer intellect ’, of ‘ far finer calibre than our 
British leaders’ (pp. 21, 23), intelligent, not given to replacing thought 
by emotion, technically competent politicians, capable of meeting their 
own ruling class on equal terms. They lacked both the sentimentalism, 
the feeling of inferiority which bedevilled most of the labour men they 
knew, and the deplorable self-seeking of so many labour leaders. Yet 
at the same time they knew enough about the ways in which the British 
movement worked to give their comments a realism which continental 
discussion has sometimes Jacked. Few more penetrating things have 
been written—on this level of analysis—than Beatrice’s entries on the 
Labour Executive meetings in 1916 (pp. 52, 73-4) or the trade union 
congresses of 1912 and 1915 (pp. 5, 42-6). Her portrait of the labour 
leaders is extremely unflattering; of the rank-and-file admiring, but 
exasperated : 


The power of the movement lies in the massive obstinacy of the 
rank and file. . . . Whenever this massive feeling can be directed 
for or against any particular measure it becomes almost irresistible. 
Our English governing class would not dare overtly to defy it. 
But mass feeling is seldom constructive. 


Almost certainly, therefore, these diaries will hurt the feelings of many who 
are prominent in the movement, for no omission of references to living 
individuals can remove the criticism of types. Nevertheless, whatever 
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his views, the historian who wishes to understand the British labour 
movement will neglect Beatrice Webb at his or her peril. 

Perhaps, however, their intellectualism led the Webbs to exaggerate 
the leaderlessness of labour at this time. Perhaps their lack of contact 
with the Unions—as distinct from the Party, which Sidney shaped in 
partnership with the somewhat isolated Arthur Henderson—explains 
why there is so little in these diaries about the leading figures of the move- 
ment. This is regrettable, for Beatrice’s gifts rarely show to better 
advantage than in her sketches of Ramsay Macdonald, George Lansbury 
or Smillie. Let us hope that subsequent volumes will give us her opinion 
of such men as Bevin or J. H. Thomas. 

The reviewer need say less about those sections of the diaries which 
may be regarded as first-hand sources for the history of political events. 
The entries from 1915, when Sidney joined the Labour Party Executive, 
are of primary importance for their accounts of the discussions on that 
body. Those for 1918 and 1919, which cover the re-organization of the 
Party, the General Election and the Sankey Commission will perhaps be 
the most widely consulted. The students of international socialist 
relations will find the book consistently illuminating, especially about 
continental efforts to secure the unity of British socialists before 1914, and 
the attitude of right-wing social democrats (mainly Belgians) towards 
the problems of the Internationals during and after the war. The entries 
for 1917-19, which include records of two meetings with Lloyd George, 
throw some light on that remarkable man and his methods of government. 
Those for 1922-4, which record Sidney’s parliamentary experience and the 
formation of the first Labour government are less interesting. From the 
moment that Macdonald assumed the leadership of the Party Webb ceased 
to be ‘ on the inside ’, as he had been in Henderson’s days; however, the 
Diary adds a few characteristic touches to our knowledge of Macdonald. 
On the whole the book adds little to what Our Partnership has already told 
us about the inner workings of politics and administration among the 
governing class at this period. 

Since the diaries are essentially autobiographical—and they con- 
stitute one of the most impressive works of their kind in our literature— 
it is only fair to add some words about the private faces of their pro- 
tagonists. We already know a great deal about Beatrice from her earlier 
volumes. The Diaries for 1912-24, which show her at grips with war 
and world crisis, with the fear of death and the death of friends, do 
nothing to diminish our admiration for one of the great women of the 
past hundred years. These writings can often be very moving indeed, 
not least about her marriage, a partnership of extraordinary happiness. 
And as Beatrice, ageing and increasingly alone, reflects on this, we get, 
for the first time in this autobiography, a picture of Sidney Webb as a 
living, moving, three-dimensional figure. This is not the least valuable 
contribution of the diaries to our knowledge. 

As this book will clearly be of permanent value, it is much to be 
hoped that some errors in the footnotes will be removed in subsequent 
editions, and some general principles of what information about persons 
is to be given in footnotes established. E. J. Hosspawm. 





Short Votices 


Mr. T. C. LETHBRIDGE has won recognition as an unconventional and 
stimulating writer on subjects related to the earliest sea-voyagers of 
Northern Europe, and in his Boats and Boatmen (London: Thames & 
Hudson, 1952) he has written by far his best book. He knows small 
boats and their ways as few can do, and in this tentative outline of a highly 
controversial subject, the history and prehistory of European boats, he 
combines practical knowledge with archaeological and ethnographical 
evidence and, in most intriguing fashion, with surviving traditional boat 
design as well. He has a refreshing style which makes even recondite 
nautical technicalities comprehensible to the landlubber, and his sketches 
of contemporary craft have a great vigour and actuality. The book is an 
essay in the interpretation of very tricky evidence for which the author 
would be the last to claim finality but it should set us thinking again about 
the relation of the ancient Mediterranean shipwright’s traditions to those 
of the north. An unfortunate omission is a bibliography or any indica- 
tion of sources, particularly of illustrations of ancient boats referred to. 
The archaeologist may know where to turn them up, but the ordinary 
reader will be tantalized. Stuart PiGcorr. 


During the past fifteen years, students of history have come to regard 
Professor Salo W. Baron’s Social and Religious History of the Jews as a 
fundamental work of reference. Its importance depended not only on 
its remarkable range and its freshness of approach, but also on the almost 
exhaustive guidance it gave to the most recent literature and theories. 
But, for this very reason, it required more than the ordinary book to be 
brought up to date. This makes the new edition that has now begun to 
appear exceptionally welcome. It is conceived according to a slightly 
different plan. The first two volumes (A Social and Religious History of the 
Jews, vols. i and ii, Cumberlege, for Columbia University Press, 1952) deal 
with ancient times, including the Biblical, classical, and Talmudic periods. 
Two more are to cover the middle ages, two more the modern period, and 
the seventh is to contain the bibliography and index. The text of the 
work is much the same as in the previous edition, though recast here and 
there, some subjects (e.g. Talmudic Law and Religion) now being treated 
in additional chapters more fully than before. But most of the new 
material is in the notes, which have been greatly supplemented and 
brought up to date, this sometimes perhaps resulting in a bewildering 
excess of detail. Many English readers will welcome especially the 
analyses of the vast amount of new material that has appeared in Hebrew 
during the past fifteen years. Throughout, the text has been revised. 
The present reviewer found that every correction that he had made in his 
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copy of the earlier edition has been anticipated, with one exception only; 
obviously, on page 265 of vol. i, Professor Baron wishes to imply that 
after the year 70 the Jewish peasantry in Palestine was reduced to the 
status of tenant-holders, not freeholders. C. Rorn. 


At Rome the Equestrian Order, the subject of Mr. H. Hill’s book, 
The Roman Middle Class in the Republican Period (Oxford: Blackwell, 1952), 
gradually established itself as a sertium corpus between the senatorial class 
and the mass of the Roman people, but to call it a Middle Class is some- 
what misleading. This phrase evokes fairly definite associations, many 
of which are alien to Roman society as a whole and still more to the 
equestrian order in particular. As Professor R. Syme writes: ‘The 
Equites belonged to the same social class as the great bulk of the senators: 
the contrast lay in rank and prestige.’ They comprised ‘ non-senatorial 
members of the equestrian centuries, ex-members of those centuries and 
non-members who were qualified by their wealth for membership ’ (Hill, 
Pp. 47), and, since senators were officially debarred from trading and 
commercial activities, they were the financiers and business men, publicani 
and large-scale megotiatores; small-scale traders, lacking an equestrian 
census, do not qualify for inclusion in this ‘ Middle Class ’, though many 
must have been registered in the middle range of the c/asses. Since the 
equestrian order developed out of the cavalry (equites), Mr. Hill devotes 
his first two chapters to a study of Rome’s citizen cavalry; this difficult 
problem is handled sensibly, while discussion of some controversial 
matters is relegated to appendices, e.g. the sex suffragia and equestrian 
insignia (on the latter see now A. Alféldi, Der friibrimische Reiteradel und 
seine Ehbrenabzeichen, Baden, 1952). The process by which service in the 
cavalry gave rise to a class of business men and the way in which their 
activities spread through the Roman world are then described. The 
second half of the book attempts to estimate the influence of the eques- 
trian order on politics to the end of the Republic. This is a vast task, 
since the equestrian thread in Rome’s general history cannot be viewed in 
isolation from all the others with which it is entwined. Mr. Hill, who 
does not find evidence for strong equestrian influence before the time of 
the Gracchi, reviews these developments on what may be regarded as 
fairly conventional lines. Naturally over such a wide field there are many 
points on which his interpretations may be questioned, but he has given 
a well-documented account which will enable readers to turn easily to 
much of the ancient evidence. It is a pity that he has not been able to 
discuss many problems in more detail or greatly to have widened his 
treatment (prosopography and the municipia would have helped: we need 
to hear more about commercial families like the Granii of Puteoli or the 
Cossutii, or about the increasing number of jurists who sprang from the 
equestrian order in the late Republic (on the latter see now W. Kunkel, 
Herkunft und sozial Stellung der rimischen Juristen, Weimar, 1952), but he has 
provided a useful and competent sketch of a large subject, while the book 
itself is very pleasantly produced and the price moderate. 


H. H. Scuiviarp. 
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Miss B. Walker’s book, The Asnals of Tacitus: a Study in the writing 
of History (Manchester: University Press, 1952), a revised and expanded 
M.A. thesis, makes a renewed attack, on a broad front and supported by 
a full critical and bibliographical equipment, on an old but perennially 
fresh problem in the history of History, on which the opinions of scholars, 
politicians and philosophers have ranged from the top of admiration— 
Froude says Tacitus is ‘ beyond question the greatest man who has as yet 
given himself to the recording of human affairs ’"—to a damnation as deep 
as Bacha’s ‘ romancier de génie’, who ‘ ambitionnait de faire passer pour 
l’histoire les contes de son invention’. On the form and method of Miss 
Walker’s work—after reading and rereading with the Latin text at hand— 
it may suffice for the reviewer to say that it is thorough in scholarship, 
sensitive in literary and psychological appreciation, and balanced and 
temperate in judgement. Taking the hint of the sub-title, he may go on 
to ask the question which every generation of readers, indeed every reader, 
must answer for themselves and himself, whether Tacitus’s way of writing 
history is a good way or a bad way— is it a ¢ruve thing?’ as Touchstone’s 
Audrey inquired about poetry. For that Tacitean history is ‘ poetical ’ 
can hardly be denied: not only for his mere style, with its Virgilian and 
Lucretian echoes, its characteristically vivid and violent metaphors, its 
contrasts of light and shadow; but also for his power of suggesting a 
deep and mostly dark background against which the human figures move 
to play their transient little parts—as in phrases like deum ira in rem 
Romanam—and his claim to know, not only what they did, but also their 
thoughts and motives, which he interprets according to certain clearly 
conceived notions of his own, of ‘ types ’ and ‘ characters ’ to which they 
must conform—the ‘ Tyrant ’, the ‘ Sycophant ’, the ‘ Collaborator ’, the 
‘Martyr’. Thus his writing, in spite of the apparent naivety of its form 
as an annalistic chronicle, partakes of the arts not only of the epic poet but 
of the dramatist and the novelist. What kind of historical ‘ truth ’ is the 
result? Or indeed, what is ‘truth’ in a historian? The verdict, at first 
sight, would seem to be against Tacitus, and Miss Walker’s cautious 
summing up does on the whole tend to that side: Tacitus ‘ was working 
in unconscious obedience to a poetic conception while he thought he was 
following an aim of disinterested veracity ’; he ‘ expresses fierce contempt 
for those who take words for realities—a sin to which he was himself 
prone’. He believed sincerely that he wrote ‘ sine ira et studio, quorum 
causas procul habeo’, but indeed he was always, and in the Aunals not less, 
even more, than in the Histories, writing under a torturing sense of 
personal guilt: he had acquiesced in, had even promoted, by failing to 
oppose or protest, the ‘ Reign of Terror’ of Domitian’s last years; and 
that shadow is projected back upon his account of Tiberius. Yet after 
all, the man’s honesty remains beyond doubt. For nearly all the 
evidence which contradicts or modifies and mitigates his condemnation 
of Tiberius, at any rate, comes from his own statements of fact. And in 
one respect, at least—apart from his greatness as an artist—he still stands 
out as a great priest of Clio: he has a penetrating and almost infallible eye 
for the crux of the whole political problem—power, and the effects of 
power upon its holders. A. F. Gres. 
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Few scholars are competent to tell the whole story of alchemy, 
from its rather sober beginnings in Egypt in the time of the Roman 
Empire, through its Arabic phase, with Chinese if not Indian influences 
coming in, to its wilder ending in romantic allegory or mere sordid decep- 
tion. The literature is mostly inaccessible and deliberately obscure. 
It needs a great effort in the twentieth century to realize that it was not the 
work of lunatics. We are fortunate to have an excellent short study by 
Dr. F. Sherwood Taylor, The Alchemists (London: Heinemann, 1952) 
which, without evading difficulties, succeeds in conveying a definite 
picture. The early alchemists practised a genuine technique, though it 
was used for marketing adulterated goods (as we should now put it). 
They could alloy gold with base metal to look like the genuine article; 
they could give the alloy a surface of pure gold; they could make brass 
without any gold at all. They could do even better with silver, and also 
point to a completely genuine process by which metal from silver-lead 
ores was turned into pure silver. If the quantities were not weighed 
it looked like transmutation of lead into silver. Without modern know- 
ledge of chemistry these processes all looked like transmutation. More- 
over, it was argued, we can see transmutations going on throughout 
the natural world. Why should metals be exempt from the universal 
cycle of birth and death, growth and decay? Is not the natural world a 
hierarchy of forms less or more perfect, and is there not a spirit or power 
at work informing and transforming them? Clearly human ingenuity 
can aid the process which goes on secretly in the earth, by which nobler 
forms like those of gold and silver are produced from baser matter. 
Is not fire which purges the dross from the metal in the furnace a mani- 
festation of the universal creative power? Even Epicureans could appeal 
to natura daedala rerum, much more then, Stoics, Aristotelians, Platonists 
and adherents of plain common sense. As late as 1717, Newton in an 
appendix to his Opticks writes of transmutation using the language and 
ideas of the alchemists. ‘The modern chemical concept of distinct sub- 
stances each with its own specific properties emerged after a hard struggle 
later in the eighteenth century. Even in our day exponents of the 
“muck and mysticism’ school of agriculture revert to alchemical ideas. 
The alchemists never did what they set out to do but something quite 
different, which finally refuted their theories. They discovered the 
techniques for the separation of pure substances on which the practice 
and theory of chemistry both depend. As the working alchemist did 
not know what he was really doing, it is not surprising that his efforts 
gave rise to fraud and secrecy, also to fantastic use of analogy and far- 
fetched symbolic schemes. But it does make things difficult for the 
historian. A. D. RircHte. 


The Ancient Monuments Department of the Ministry of Works have 
planned a series of six regional guides to monuments in their ownership 
or guardianship of which vo/. vi Scotland, following those for Northern 
England and North and South Wales, has now (1952) been published by 
the Stationery Office. It contains two introductory essays by Professor 
Gordon Childe and Dr. Douglas Simpson, an annotated list of monuments, 
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24 plates and a map, and should prove a popular and valuable pocket 
companion for the tourist. The introduction, however, is curiously 
unequally divided, Dr. Simpson’s section, covering the Celtic Dark Ages 
to the eighteenth century, only occupying 10 pages as compared with 
the 54 devoted to prehistory. This, in view of the fact that of the 225 
monuments listed nearly 170 fall into the historic period, produces a very 
unbalanced book, and Dr. Simpson’s all too succinct treatment leaves 
the reader without any adequate background against which to set some of 
the most important Scottish monuments. Professor Childe on the other 
hand is detailed and elaborate in his treatment of individual sites and 
their prehistory, if perhaps a little technical for the ordinary reader. It 
is hoped that in any subsequent edition the introductory text will be re- 
modelled in relationship to the material it has to cover. 
Stuart Piccorr. 


The teachers of the Scottish History Department in the University 
of Edinburgh have rendered a great service to all teachers of Scottish 
history by publishing A Source Book of Scottish History, volume i, From 
the Earliest Times to 1424, by W. Croft Dickinson, Gordon Donaldson, 
and Isabel A. Milne (Nelson, 1952). The note on the cover states that 
the book is ‘ designed primarily to meet the needs of ordinary classes 
of universities and of the upper forms of schools, but it will be indis- 
pensable for all who teach Scottish history at whatever level’, and the 
statement is justifiable. Most of the pieces presented have been rendered 
into English, but even so, some of them will not be readily understood 
by young students without a very competent explanation—the sheriff’s 
account on page 66, for example, though its political significance is 
evident—and a few documents are presented in their original Latin. All 
have been taken from reliable sources, among them the Acts of the 
Parliament of Scotland, the Exchequer Rolls, Robertson’s Concilia Scotiae : 
Ecclesiae Scoticanae Statuta, Sit Archibald Lawrie’s Early Scottish Charters, 
and the massive works of Dr. A. O. Anderson which have, for some 
decades now, deservedly taken first place in the apparatus of the historian 
of early Scotland. It is satisfactory to notice that Dr. Anderson has given 
his personal help to the compilers of this collection who have benefited 
also from the services of other living scholars. Recent contributions to 
the Scottish Historical Review have been utilized; and the account of Edward 
III’s dealing with Scotland takes full account of the recent discoveries 
of Dr. Stones (whose initials are imperfectly given). The pieces are 
arranged under various heads, broadly speaking political, ecclesiastical, 
constitutional and economic; almost every document normally used by 
a teacher is represented, and there is much material, especially on the 
ecclesiastical and constitutional side, which has not yet found its way into 
the text-books. The brief notices which introduce or accompany the 
documents are clear and adequate, though sometimes, by reason of their 
brevity, not quite satisfactory. An extract from Adamnan, where 
Columba is shown as deferring to a bishop, is said to show that while in 
the Columban church jurisdiction belonged to the abbot, in order the 
episcopate was superior to the priesthood. This may be a correct 
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interpretation of the evidence but other explanations are possible. The 
passage may be an interpolation by Adamnan, who was a supporter of 
‘Romanization ’, for it accords ill with the Colophon to the Book of 
Durrow, written by Columba himself. Rogo beatudinem tuam sancte 
praesbiter patrici ut quicumque hunc libellum manu tenuerit meminerit columbue 
scriptoris. Either Columba did not regard Patrick as a bishop or he did 
not distinguish a bishop from a presbyter. In any case it would have 
been wise to include, along with this passage from Adamnan, a passage 
from Bede which shows the subordinate position of the bishop of which 
the note makes mention. The statement on page 135 that ‘ no official 
copy of the agreement of Corbeuil is extant ’, is rather sweeping in view 
of the evidence of the Inventaire Chronologique, and it would have been a 
help to students if the brief notes to this treaty and that of 1295 had been 
somewhat expanded. The description of Scotland on page 99 might 
have been more fully annotated; as it stands it would suggest that 
Tynedale was in Scotland though the Tindale mentioned is probably 
Teviotdale. The texts reproduced from Lawrie’s Early Scottish Charters 
do not appear in all cases to be correct, though one hesitates to criticize 
an author to whom Scottish studies owe much. Minor defects, which 
are of little importance compared with the great merits of the book, can 
be remedied in a subsequent edition. Meanwhile the editors promise a 
second volume for the years 1424 to 1567, and a third from 1567 to 1707. 
It is not to be doubted that their venture will have a complete success. 
J. D. Macxre. 


A new and much-needed edition of Wattenbach’s Deutschlands 
Geschichtsquellen im Mittelalter, Vorzeit und Karolinger, Heft i. Weimar: 
(Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1952) is part of Wilhelm Levison’s legacy 
to medieval scholarship. His literary executor, Professor Walther 
Holtzmann, tells in his foreword how Levison planned this revision, and 
collected material for it, over the course of some twenty years, and how, 
in the difficult days of the Third Reich, Levison and the late Robert 
Holtzmann agreed to divide the task between them, Holtzmann taking 
the Deutsche Kaizerzeit and Levison Vorzeit und Karolinger. Levison was at 
work in Durham upon his section up to the time of his death and had in 
fact completed the Vorzeit volume, now published, apart from a final 
inspection of war-time continental publications which it has fallen to his 
literary executor to make. Professor Holtzmann is to be congratulated 
on his decision to publish this volume without delay rather that to await 
the completion of the Karolinger volume, of which Levison had written 
only four paragraphs. (This has now been entrusted to Dr. H. Lowe.) 
A comparison of Levison’s volume with those of Robert Holtzmann 
reveal a wide divergence of treatment. Wattenbach-Holtzmann is a new 
book, while Wattenbach-Levison is a new edition. No man was better 
equipped than Levison to rewrite Wattenbach; yet he chose not to do so. 
His text is the text of the seventh edition—the edition of Diimmler 
and Traube. Except in the bibliography, the work of the new editor 
is not at once apparent, but closer inspection shows how subtly Levison 
altered the stress or even the meaning of a sentence or paragraph, so as 
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to bring it into line with modern scholarship, while preserving all that he 
could of Wattenbach. It is not for us to question the propriety of his 
decision to proceed in this way, though we may well sigh for the book 
that might have been. What we have been left is a masterly revision, 
some sections of which—notably the last section, Frankische Heiligenleben— 
bear witness to his peculiar distinction in certain specialized studies. 
It may perhaps be doubted whether his revision of legal sources is quite 
as far-reaching as Professor Holtzmann suggests; the treatment of 
Lex Salica, for example, still leaves something to be desired. Nor could 
Levison have been expected to overcome the prejudices of his generation, 
not all of which he shared, against archaeology. Consequently we are 
still not directed to the main archaeological publications that add so much 
to the general picture of Germanic tribal society and which are surely 
entitled to be designated Geschichtsquellen, if only because on occasion they 
modify accepted interpretations based on literary material alone. The 
bibliography, finally, has its gaps; one misses, for example, the names of 
Bezzola, Courcelle, Dupraz, Grierson, C. W. Jones, Vinay and van de 
Vijver in places where they should have been found. But biblio- 
gtaphies cannot please everybody. Wattenbach-Levison must take its 
place on the desk of every historian of the earlier Middle Ages. 
J. M. Wattace-Hanpri_t. 


Miss Beryl Smalley has been recognized for more than a decade as the 
undisputed mistress in this country of the field of medieval biblical 
studies, and one of the chief features in the second edition of The Study of 
the Bible in the Middle Ages (Oxford: Blackwell, 1952) is the new matter 
added from the numerous articles that she has recently contributed to 
learned periodicals abroad. The book, indeed, though basically the same, 
is considerably enlarged by additions and annotations, and a rough 
calculation shows that it has increased in length by almost one third. 
Changes occur throughout, but the major additions are the sections on 
Herbert of Bosham and the reception into biblical studies of the works 
of Aristotle. The additions throughout may be noted as follows: the 
Introduction is considerably longer; in the first chapter both allegory 
(pp. 4-9) and the Antiochene school (pp. 13-20) are given fuller treatment. 
In chapter ii the myth of Walafrid Strabo as author of the Gloss is de- 
molished (pp. 57—9) and the Gloss itself treated more fully; the Cistercian 
Nicholas Manjacoria is a newcomer (pp. 79-81). In the fourth chapter 
Herbert of Bosham, familiar as the canonist friend and biographer of 
Archbishop Thomas Becket, is discovered as a commentator of im- 
portance, the close follower of Andrew of St. Victor, and indebted to 

‘contemporary Jewish thought (pp. 186-95). In the fifth chapter more is 
said of the methods of another Englishman, Robert of Melun (pp. 215-17; 
228-30). The sixth chapter, on the Friars, has been in large part re- 
written. The friars brought back into honour the custom of expounding 
the whole Bible or large parts of it, and the Dominicans in particular 
aimed at combining the tradition of the Victorines with the ‘ moral’ 
biblical school; the postills of Hugh of St. Cher are discussed, and the 
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story of the friars is taken down to Robert Holcot, ¢. 1340; Guerric of 
St. Quentin is a newcomer to this part (pp. 296-8). A new section 
(pp. 308-28) is devoted to the influence of Aristotle as the /ibri naturales, 
Ethics and Politics were successively ‘ received’ in the schools; Simon 
of Hinton, whom Miss Smalley has been assiduously putting on the map 
for some time, receives the attention he deserves, as does also Thomas 
Docking, and the latest opinions on the extent of Hebrew studies in the 
thirteenth century are analysed. The concluding pages, greatly ex- 
panded from the first edition, emphasize the importance of Andrew of 
St. Victor and Herbert of Bosham. As with all departments of medieval 
thought, research is ever putting not only the dawn but also the full day 
of the great renaissance of biblical studies earlier than its traditional date. 
Miss Smalley has shown that, to adopt her own metaphor, Hugh and 
Andrew of St. Victor and Herbert of Bosham are the ‘ peaks ’; the friars, 
hitherto regarded as the summit, are seen now only as a lofty ‘ plateau ’. 
This review will have shown that this is in many ways a new book, and 
some of the new matter will make it, like the first edition, a landmark 
in its field. It only remains to add that the index is much more adequate 
than before, though it still only includes persons, and that the reader, 
owing to a somewhat unusual typographical device, has sometimes two 
tiers of footnotes to choose from. In the new book, as in the old, what 
might be the heaviest of going is relieved by the author’s lightness of 
touch. M. D. KNow Les. 


No praise can be too high for the splendid volume, Monastic Sites from 
the Air, by David Knowles and J. K. S. St. Joseph (Cambridge: Univer- 
sity Press, 1952). It will be of the utmost practical use as well as of the 
greatest enjoyment to students of the middle ages and to many others 
beside. The authorship of the photographs is sufficient guarantee of 
their excellence; while the Introduction and the notes to the individual 
subjects maintain a high standard of competence and practical con- 
venience. It is regrettable that Gloucester should have been selected to 
provide the type-plan of a Benedictine house. Its lay-out, with the 
cloister on the north side, and the absence from the remains of many 
essential features, make it an extremely bad choice. A reader unversed 
in the study of monastic buildings who tries to follow the description 
of the normal Benedictine lay-out with the aid of the plan of Gloucester 
will speedily become bewildered. In every way Durham would have 
been a better choice. As to the selection of particular buildings and sites, 
there will always be room for divergence of opinion. Yet one cannot 
help regretting the omission of Kirkstall, which in many ways is the most 
instructive Cistercian abbey in Britain, particularly as it retains so much 
of the original twelfth-century deployment and buildings. A Scottish 
reviewer may be allowed to express his pleasure at the good showing 
which monasteries north of the Tweed make in the collection, and at the 
high excellence of the views. Unhappily the authors do not seem to 
have made themselves conversant with the Scottish material. For 
example it is disconcerting to be referred, in the case of Pluscarden, to 
Macphail’s ‘ rough plan’, or, in the case of Cambuskenneth, to find as 
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the only reference a paper published in 1866. Pluscarden is wrongly 
described as a Cistercian house: it belonged to the Valliscaulian Order. 
Kelso Abbey is stated to be the only Tironensian house in Scotland, 
whereas there were five others—two of them royal foundations of major 
importance: Arbroath, Lindores, Kilwinning, Lesmahagow, and Fyvie. 
In the case of a place of such European importance as that of Kelso it is 
disappointing that the only reference should be given to a paragraph 
prepared for an archaeological outing. A more serious omission from 
the collection is the absence of any illustrations of a Celtic monastic 
site : Eileach-an-naoimh or the Brough of Deerness should certainly have 
been included. Both lend themselves excellently to air photography. 
One remarkable fact which emerges from this national air survey is the 
superb work that is being carried out by the Ancient Monuments Depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Ministry of Works in excavating, clearing up 
and maintaining in trim order so many of our monastic sites—and not 
the show places only, but many a building which, although of minor 
general importance, is yet of great value to the serious student of medieval 
religious architecture. All students of the middle ages will accord their 
hearty thanks to the authors and to the Cambridge University Press, and 
will look forward with keen anticipation to the appearance of further 
books in the promised series of Cambridge Air Surveys. 


W. DouGtas Simpson. 


Dom F. S. Schmitt has now completed his task of presenting a critical 
text of the whole of Anselm, and in his fifth volume (S. Amsel/mi Can- 
tuariensis Archiepiscopi Opera Omnia, vol. v, Edinburgh: Thomas Nelson, 
1952) he prints the letters written between 1104 and the archbishop’s 
death in 1109. The excellences and limitations of the edition have 
already been noted in previous reviews; here it need only be said that 
the letters of the last years, mostly dealing with public affairs, are some of 
the most historically important of all, but that no new pieces have been 
found and no historical notes appended, so that Dom Schmitt’s contribu- 
tion has been limited to providing a sure text and rearranging the mean- 
ingless order of the vulgate edition. This last task he appears to have 
done adequately, but as scarcely any letters bear indication of date, the 
order has largely to be determined by clear or doubtful references to 
previous letters. It may be added that Anselm’s correspondence has 
none of the complications of St. Bernard’s or John of Salisbury’s. This 
volume contains the concordance (noted as absent from vol. iv) showing 
the change of order between this and the earlier editions; there is also a 
list of the letters which appear for the first time in a collected edition, 
and it may be said that this confirms the impression hitherto gained that 
Dom Schmitt has made no epistolary discoveries among the manuscripts. 
There is an index of proper names to the letters. The final volume, 
containing the critical prolegomena, has still to come. 


M. D. KNowLEs. 


The Pipe Roll Society has resumed the publication of early final 
concords with the Feet of Fines for the County of Norfolk 1198-1202, 
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edited by Miss Barbara Dodwell (London: The Society, 1952). The 
most striking feature of the fines is their great number; not only now, 
but later, the eastern seaboard and in particular Norfolk, stood apart 
in the diligence with which men sought the royal courts over questions 
of land tenure. Occasionally the litigants were persons of some position, 
disputing a manor (mentioned only once), knights fees, advowsons, 
large common rights, &c.; but in most cases, the parties were small free 
tenants. Some were, no doubt, in court over a genuine dispute— 
partible inheritance, well attested in these fines, would give rise to many, 
for example; and perhaps already Norfolk suffered from too many 
attorneys. But one may question the editor’s view that fictitious suits 
were rare; that the ‘ conusor’ (to use a later term) was often the tenant 
is no proof of ‘ some initial disagreement ’ (p. xxiij) for he frequently was 
much later, and was, indeed, in the one clearly fictitious case quoted 
(307, and p. xxiij). Without Assize Rolls one cannot be sure, and else- 
where these do tend to show a high proportion of genuine disputes; 
none the less, the number of these fines and the nature of the settlements 
suggest that very many were fictitious and that they were the instruments 
of a flourishing land market. This is not strange; indications are that 
such already existed in most of England among free and villein, regional 
variations expressing themselves less perhaps in its prevalence than in the 
methods by which it was conducted. How this land market affected 
tenurial structure can be seen in this volume; though the tenements 
preserved an appearance of unity and stability, the fines show (usually 
in the ‘ quid pro quo’ section) how, by sub-letting, exchange, purchase, 
and sale, they could change their shape in the fields, could be divided 
or engrossed, could gather to them tiny rents or could themselves become 
to a greater or lesser extent, mere complexes of rents. There was nothing 
simple about this constantly shifting tenurial scene, and it is a measure 
of the importance of having full texts to say that little of this could be 
observed in the existing calendars by Rye. Most of the pleaders awaited 
the coming of the itinerant justices to make their fines, and something 
can be seen of the adjustments and organization this new business of the 
eyre made necessary. The justices clearly worked a seven-day week, 
long days no doubt for on one (6 July 1202) no less than seventy-six 
fines were made; though a steady flow of concords could be dealt with 
in the course of ordinary work, large numbers led the justices to set aside 
special days for this purpose; the need for more scribes was probably 
partly met by local recruitment, and one litigant almost certainly wrote 
his own chirograph (140); one of the more senior of the justices’ 
entourage was deputed to receive the payments for licences to agree, 
his responsibility therefor being often noted on the dorse. Procedure 
was adapted to needs; the justices on circuit apparently sometimes 
allowed suits between blood relatives to proceed by writ of mort d’ 
ancestor (though, as yet, this could also happen in the central courts, cf. 
Selden Society, xii, 154). The general result was royal justice at its 
best, with a tradition of speed and efficiency unaffected by those changes 
in the character of the bench well analysed by the editor. The Society 
and the editor must be thanked for a most needed and scholarly 
volume. T. H. Aston. 
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The second section (pp. 161-320) of the Nuwernberger Urkundenbuch 
(Niirnberg, 1951) continues on the same line as that of the first part! It 
covers the period from June 1235 to February 1276. The life of the 
growing city is mainly represented by documents concerned with religious 
houses and the parish church of Saint Sebaldus. In Nr. 369 the city 
judge, burgomasters and the corporation of Nuernberg citizens offer 
congratulations to the city of Regensburg on her joining the Rhenish 
League. But the most interesting material deals with the administration 
of the royal domains in Franconia for which Nuernberg was the centre. 
The development of the different offices was influenced by the side taking 
of the holders during the civil war, which arose out of the excommunica- 
tion of Frederick II]. The Burggraf was originally restricted to the 
military duties of castleguard defined by his title, but in 1246 (Nr. 329) we 
find the Burggraf acting in the capacity of the president of the royal court 
after he had temporarily joined the side of the papal party. Nr. 443 
illustrates the method of dynastic policy when the Hohenstaufen had come 
to their end; both the castle and the city of Nuernberg are claimed by 
the dukes of Bavaria as part of the personal estate of Conradin. 

H. Liesescutrz. 


The late Brian L. Woodcock’s Medieval Ecclesiastical Courts in the Diocese 
of Canterbury focuses attention on the surviving court-records in the 
archives of the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, while taking into account 
related documents elsewhere and the general (rather scanty) literature of 
the procedure of courts christian. The Court of Canterbury and the 
archbishop’s Court of Audience (which dealt with provincial cases, 
appeals, and cases of special importance, e.g. heresy) are outside 
its scope. They only come into the picture in a preliminary section 
in which the author discusses briefly but clearly the historical growth 
of the several courts. This is the background to an analysis of the 
procedure and practice of the Archdeacon’s Court and the Archbishop’s 
Consistory. No appeal lay from the former to the latter. Save 
for the fact that the Consistory gradually acquired the jurisdiction of 
exempt rectors in the archbishop’s peculiars, the two courts exercised 
concurrent jurisdiction, and exercised it harmoniously. They shared in 
the later middle ages the routine judicial business of the diocese, whether 
of instance, ex officio, or probate. The bulk of the records which Mr. 
Woodcock used date from 1453-1536, though act-books of the Con- 
sistory also survive from 1364, 1372-5, 1398-9, 1419-25. He found 
useful evidence of the working of the courts in their full-grown form late 
in the thirteenth century (especially in the sede vacante records); but 
naturally most light is thrown upon the century preceding the Reforma- 
tion. The value of such a study as this, which Mr. Woodcock conducts 
soberly and systematically, eschewing the temptation to produce an 
anthology of scandal and scabrous anecdote, can hardly be exaggerated. 
In its way this is (Sir Maurice Powicke remarks in his preface) a pioneer 
work. It may well serve as an example for those who wish to exploit 


1 Reviewed, ante, Ixvii. 287. 
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act-books of other medieval courts christian. Although the book is 
quite short, the author gives precise and valuable information on the 
times and places of session, the speed with which the circuits were com- 
pleted, the costs of litigation, the qualifications, activities, and recompense 
of commissaries, registrars, proctors, and apparitors. An Appendix 
(pp. 113-23) lists more than a hundred officers of the courts, with bio- 
graphical notes on many of them. The final chapter presents a ‘ general 
perspective’ of the evolution of the courts and ‘their wider social 
relationships ’. Here some very interesting facts and questions emerge. 
The ‘ instance ’ business was ‘ very popular with many different elements 
of the population’ (p. 104). In 1482 about 12 per cent. of the plaintiffs 
were ecclesiastics: the majority of plaintiffs was drawn from the wealthier 
classes of the laity. Many cases of debt were attracted into the ecclesias- 
tical court by actions for perjury, without being obstructed by royal 
prohibition. But why was there such a steep decline in the number of 
actions for perjury after ¢. 1500, and in the use of excommunication as a 
penalty of the court? It is one of the author’s merits that he raises 
questions of this sort, tries to answer them, and is not dogmatic. Occa- 
sionally a reader may suspect an over-hasty judgement (as that archidia- 
conal visitations were ‘ little more than formal ’ (p. 68)—they did not only 
exist to bring ex officio cases to the courts), and occasionally the transcripts 
of unprinted texts look queer; but the work is in general penetrating and 
accurate. The death of Mr. Woodcock at the age of thirty-one is a sad 
loss to medieval scholarship. C. R. CHENEY. 


The Shropshire Archaeological Society has done a great service to 
historians on both sides Offa’s Dyke by publishing, under the title The 
Lordship of Oswestry, 1393-1607 (Shrewsbury, 1952), a collection of half- 
a-dozen surveys, rentals, terriers, and extents of the whole or part of this 
interesting border lordship, with a range of dates indicated in the title, 
and taken from a manuscript volume in the John Rylands Library. The 
work of transcribing and editing has been done by Mr. W. J. Slack, who 
combines the work of a practical farmer with an enthusiasm for archaeo- 
logical research and a flair for exact scholarship—a valuable and all too 
rare combination. In a brief but illuminating introduction Mr. Slack 
appraises the significance of the documents, of which, as he points out, 
the chief importance lies in ‘ the evidence they contain of the survival of 
ancient Welsh custom in a district which lies almost wholly on the 
English side of Offa’s Dyke’. The point is taken up in a short Foreword 
contributed by Professor Jones-Pierce of Aberystwyth, placing the 
Oswestry evidence in its setting of Welsh law and custom for the benefit 
of the English reader unfamiliar with these usages, or at least with the 
latest developments in this field of research which Mr. Jones-Pierce had 
made peculiarly his own. An excellent photographic reproduction of a 
sixteenth-century pictorial map of Oswestry and the adjoining lordships 
(from the British Museum) and a sketch map of the townships included in 
the lordship of Oswestry, enhance the usefulness of a book which should 
appeal to historians in many different fields. A. H. Dopp. 
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Professor G. R. Owst, in his lively and informative lecture The 
Destructorium Vitiorum of Alexander Carpenter: a Fifteenth-Century 
Sequel to Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (London: S.P.C.K., 
1952), surveys a treatise which had a considerable vogue with homilists 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Alexander the Englishman, 
alternatively known as Filius Fabri, is represented in Balliol College 
MS. 81 as a clerk in academic garb, and the Peterhouse MS. (41) containing 
his work describes him as being ‘ of Oxford’, but little is known about 
him. Can he have been any relation of John Carpenter, Provost of 
Oriel (1428-35), or the other contemporary John Carpenter, who was 
Common Clerk of London, 1417-¢. 1438, and left a remarkable collection 
of books (T. Brewer, Life of John Carpenter, 1856 ed., 136)? Alexander 
clearly had some legal as well as theological training, as the Destructorium 
vi. 40 and his remarks on the advocates in ecclesiastical courts suggest. 
It is significant that Heinrich Quentell should have printed the treatise 
at Cologne (1480) the year after he had issued the Summa on the vices and 
the virtues by Guillelmus Peraldus (Parisiensis) on which Carpenter 
constantly draws. Save for St. Augustine, the references to the Dominican 
exceed those made to any other writer, but the debt which Carpenter 
owes to Grosseteste (especially the Super Evangelia) and to Robert Holcot 
is also noteworthy: he mostly cites Holcot’s Lectiones on the Book of 
Wisdom, one passage from Lectio 133 (here called 134) being the story of 
Alexander the Great’s methods for routing the elephants of the Indian 
prince Porus. It is, naturally enough, the more satirical passages which 
Professor Owst has selected for translation and comment, excerpts which 
put Carpenter’s book into the class of exemplum literature; but, as he 
rightly points out, invective against contemporary morals, particularly 
the morals of the clergy, are not the exclusive characteristic of the 
Destructory: it had a positive purpose as a didactic work on morals 
in general, and many chapters deal with the mofus or incentives, leading 
men to detest the vices he is castigating, or else lay down the principles 
of the faith. There is some typical allegory—the various rivers of com- 
passion (IV. 25), the several gates of the city of the Church are moralized 
at length. Though the treatise was written round about 1429, references 
to humanist sources are very few. Carpenter uses John of Wales, but 
shows little trace of independent classical study. Doctrinally on the 
right side of the fence, he displays a certain amount of Wycliffite sentiment 
throughout: enough to make the work attractive to Radicals and re- 
formers and to the publishers who catered for them. E. F. Jacos. 


Dr. Carl Hinrichs’s monograph on Luther und Mintzer (Berlin: W. de 
Gruyter and Co., 1952) supplies a commentary on the valuable edition 
published by him last year, of Miintzer’s Political Writings. The Soviet 
interpretation of history, in such works as E. A. Kosminski’s History of the 
Middle Ages has recently presented Miintzer as the first communist, and 
used him to denigrate Luther as the champion of bourgeois reaction, the 
man who ‘let down the peasants’. Dr. Hinrichs’s examination of 
Miintzer’s own writings shows how foolish is this kind of polemical 
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over-simplification of historical complexities. The evidence that Mintzer 
himself had a communist programme is slender (the chief admission was 
wrung from him in the official examination under torture, after the battle 
of Frankenhausen, and is too like other sixteenth and twentieth century 
admissions wrung from similar treatment to bear the stress which Dr. 
Hinrichs himself puts upon it). Still less can he be treated as a doctrinaire 
social theorist. His own writings make it plain that he was concerned 
as a religious leader with an apocalyptic programme which is Biblical 
and theological throughout. It is a Biblical programme of ‘ realized 
eschatology ’ which presses Old and New Testament apocalyptic into a 
message of a new heaven and earth about to begin, in which the inversion 
of all established orders presaged in the Magnificat and in Revelation, 
is to be established through prophetic revolution. The sources them- 
selves make it plain that we maltreat sixteenth century history when we 
dress its revolutionary figures in terms of modern secular philosophies. 
In some ways, it is plain, Miintzer is far more medieval than Luther. 
His language and his technical vocabulary betray the clear influences of 
late medieval mysticism and of the Joachimites. But, if we must avoid 
making Miintzer too modern, what remains is startling enough. Dr. 
Hinrichs does not treat the boldness and originality of Miintzer’s litur- 
gical reforms, but he deals through most of his book with two documents, 
first a sermon preached by Miintzer as a last defiant appeal to the Saxon 
rulers, and second, an apologia presented in the form of an exposition 
of St. Luke 1. The first sermon has some claim to be the most remarkable 
sermon preached in the sixteenth century. It boldly wrests from the 
conservative Reformers of Wittenberg (and from classical medieval 
theory) its beloved /ocus classicus, Romans 13, and deduces from the very 
texts which massively buttressed the medieval and Reformation doctrines 
of obedience, the duty of the princes to support the godly in their 
revolution. Despite Miintzer’s deliberate appeal against Wittenberg to 
the individual Christian experience (Miintzer has been hailed in recent 
years as the first nazi and the first communist—a case could be made out 
that he is the first methodist) and the inner voice of the Spirit, his writings 
are soaked in Biblical material, include thousands of texts and illuminate 
the extent to which the Bible lent itself to terrible practical application 
when once faith is turned into sight, and eschatology made present. 
It is plain that Miintzer’s stress on the elect and on himself as a prophetic 
leader enabled him to stir the peasants into a religic. ; fervour of ex- 
pectation. Even when their decimated ranks hovered on the verge of 
unconditional surrender, on the eve of Frankenhausen, he encouraged 
them with the reminder of how Gideon’s small band routed a great host, 
and interpreted a rainbow in the sky as the divine promise that their 
enemies would be miraculously disarmed. Battle was joined and 5000 
peasants died as they stood. Miintzer was not withthem. He was found 
hiding in bed in the town, taken, tortured and executed. Only one man 
“let down the peasants’: not Luther but Miintzer who had beguiled 
himself and them with the veritable opium of the people, revolutionary 
idealism. It is the great merit of Dr. Hinrichs to show the detailed con- 
text of Miintzer’s writings and to provide some of the evidence on which 
the thoroughgoing contrast with Luther must be based. The book is not 
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that full scale comparison, but it takes us a step nearer and will be an 
indispensable tool when that important confrontation of two ways of 
reformation is finally attempted. Gorpon Rupp. 


David Duncan Wallace’s posthumous South Carolina—A Short History, 
1y20-1948 (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege for University of North 
Carolina Press, 1951) is more than a simple abridgement of his 1934 
three-volume History of South Carolina. Its 750 large pages rectify past 
errors and emphases and provide a comprehensive and readable new state 
history. A forceful narrative emerges from the colonial period, though 
perhaps more than two brief, although succinct paragraphs might have 
been given to the attitude of South Carolina to the Acts of Trade (p. 236). 
The influence of the colonial heritage on the post-1783 period is demon- 
strated admirably—not only in the evolution of federal and state con- 
stitutions but also in the relationships between the original geography 
of South Carolina and the ‘sectional’ struggles which grew up inside 
it. It is refreshing to find a writer of American text-books who does 
not subscribe to an unduly simple geographical determinism. But it 
is even more refreshing to find a recent American historian, particularly 
a Southerner, who is prepared to criticize ‘the modern tendency to 
minimize slavery as the cause of secession’ (p. 527). This may be due to 
the author’s emphasis on economic factors. Yet, although he gives 
ample space to literary, artistic and social history, his work suffers at 
times from too much technological determinism: a tendency which is 
clear from his apparent agreement with the opinion that ‘ the cotton gin 
has been the mightiest single economic cause in human history ’ (p. 364), 
without examining the view-point that the gin was as much consequence 
as cause of the Anglo-American industrial revolution. But, on the whole, 
this tendency works in the direction of clarity, as when it evokes the 
continually-needed reminder that ‘Sister Southern States have done 
South Carolina more harm than all the tariffs by the competition of their 
virgin soil and resources ’ (p. 389). Such an attitude prevents the author 
from bogging down in the constitutional conflicts preceding the Civil 
War and enables him to give a just, if keen, judgement on Calhoun. This 
is the main character, too, of his appraisal of Reconstruction, though one 
wonders if he does not exaggerate in his view that ‘irregularities of 
recalcitrant elements could have been amply met by normal processes of 
law ’ (p. 562) and in his estimate of the Black Code as a sincere attempt of 
‘kindly paternalism’ (p. 566). Yet up to 1877 the narrative is com- 
pelling. After this, while it still provides essential facts for those prepared 
to dig, it seems to entangle itself in a mass of Tillmanism and a morass of 
ill-assorted political and economic minutiae; so that the circumstances 
in South Carolina and the South which led, on the one hand, to the New 
Deal Report on the Economic Conditions of the South of 1938 and, on the other, 
to the ‘ Dixiecrats’ and the tendency to rapprochement with the Re- 
publicans which the recent Presidential election indicated, do not receive 
the analysis they merit. (Perhaps if statistics of state and federal elections 
had been added to the otherwise ample appendices some of this political 
complexity would have seemed clearer.) But altogether the work 
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provides an authoritative state history and the only outstanding error 
noted was the repetition of the legend that the Negro secretary of state 
and treasurer in the Reconstruction government, F. L. Cardozo, graduated 
at Glasgow. It is bound to be a standard text and reference book for 
many years and is an impressive memorial to a valuable career in state and 
federal history. GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


Castellioniana (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1951) brings together four popular 
essays by distinguished scholars of Castellio by way of preparing the 
public for the commemoration of the 4ooth anniversary of the burning 
of Servetus at Geneva. Three of the essays were addresses given to 
various conferences during 1950. Mr. van der Woude discusses the 
concept of toleration and its significance in history. Professor Bainton 
sums up Castellio’s life and works. Professor Valkhoff, while touching 
on the same points, is also concerned to place Castellio in relation to de 
L’H6pital and Montaigne. However liberal in thought, Castellio was no 
Christian indifferent to dogma. He was independent enough to defend 
the Anabaptists, without agreeing with them, against the calumnious 
perversions of their principles popularized by their enemies. Finally, 
Dr. Becker discusses an unpublished manuscript of Castellio, written as 
a very detailed answer to Béza’s De haereticis a megistratu puniendis. One 
interesting point emerges. Tolerant as he was, Castellio agreed that the 
civil magistrate was bound to punish the transgressors of natural religion, 
not on account of their religion but of their ‘ irrelip.n’, and apostates 


to the Christian religion. Dr. Becker believes that the new details given 
in the manuscript will be a contribution to political ideas by its refutation 
of Béza, and by its exposure of Béza’s misrepresentation of Castellio’s 
earlier thought. Dr. Becker is editing the Latin version, and Professor 
Valkhoff the French manuscript. Douctas Nosss. 


Georgius Cassander en Zijn Occumenisch Streven, by Dr. Maria Nolte 
(Nijmegen: Dekker & van Vegt, 1951), is a study of the well-known 
humanist, who was influenced in his early years by Erasmus, and devoted 
his later life to the reconciliation of the reformed and Catholic Churches. 
Poor health, and perhaps suspicion of doctrinal deviation, led him to 
abandon his educational interests and to pursue scholarly enquiries into 
the practices of the early Church and to edit early Christian writings. 
Hymns, prayers and liturgies were collected by him. In this work, 
Cassander lost his earlier sympathy with Protestantism, without accepting 
fully the Roman Catholic Church. Respect for antiquity and the body 
of opinion it preserves led him to subordinate later councils and popes. 
The Catholic Church he upheld was the Church of the earliest traditions. 
He is not prepared to accept the innovations of Luther and Calvin, 
although he is willing to admit that both, holding to the fundamentals of 
faith, belong to the Church of Christ. To Cassander, the Bible gained 
clarity and consistency by the instruction of tradition, and consequently 
he was opposed to Calvin’s view of the Bible. Cassander wanted to 
restore the unity of the Church by returning to the tradition of antiquity. 
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The late tradition of the Roman Church and the repudiation of tradition 
by Calvin were both unwarrantable. Cassander admitted the abuses of 
the Church, but still held it to be the true Church. He looked to princes, 
guided by theologians as moderate as himself, to re-unite the Church in 
accordance with his ideas. In turn the princes were ready to make use 
of him as an intermediary between Catholic and Protestant, but no success 
attended his efforts. Neither side shared his beliefs. Cassander’s 
influence was also in favour of tolerance, though he did not deny the need 
of compulsion. Heresy ought to be countered by Church and State, but 
force is not the instrument of the Church and is to be used by the State 
with great care. The death penalty was no way to overcome heresy: it 
was proper only in dealing with those who endangered the State. But 
some compulsion in the interests of the community, and even for the 
salvation of the heretic was admitted. Cassander’s tolerance was due to 
his temperament and humanistic training: it did not rest upon the rights 
of individual judgement and conscience. In his eyes, Luther and Calvin 
were not heretics. His appeal was to the Christian-humanists, and his 
influence later upon William the Silent, Casaubon and Grotius is for the 
same reason. Dr. Nolte uses the books and correspondence of Cassander 
very ably in tracing these developments; and she succeeds in relating him 
to his great contemporaries because of her detailed knowledge of the 
period. Doucias Nosss. 






Recent years have seen the publication of a number of books about 
Richard Hooker, and the latest of these, by Dr. Peter Munz, who is 
Senior Lecturer in History at Victoria University College, Wellington, 
N.Z., discusses The Place of Hooker in the History of Thought (Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1952). Dr. Munz remarks that he came to read Hooker 
because he was interested in the history of conservatism and had heard 
that Hooker’s political thought was like Burke’s. There is an element 
of truth in this, in that both Hooker and Burke defended the English 
constitution of their own time; but they did so for very different reasons, 
and, realizing this, Dr. Munz was led on to investigate the historical 
background of Hooker’s thought. Hooker is often described as the 
father of Anglicanism, but his purpose in writing The Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity was not to uphold a new system (though this may have been its 
outcome), but to defend what he believed to be very old. He rejected 
Puritanism because its exclusive appeal to the Bible seemed to him 
irrational, and recognizing in it elements akin to the Augustinianism 
which had been answered in the middle ages by Saint Thomas Aquinas 
he made scholasticism the basis of his own argument. Dr. Munz shows 
by a detailed comparison of parallel passages how thoroughly Thomistic 
Hooker was; but unfortunately the Tudor constitution could not be 
exactly fitted into a Thomistic setting, nor was an appeal to reason a 
convincing argument against the Puritans of his day. Hooker’s theory 
involved a system in which Church and State co-operated as twin aspects 
of a single divinely ordained society, but the Elizabethan State was in 
reality a secular organization, and the legal basis of the established 
Church, under the sovereignty of the queen in parliament, was Erastian. 
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Hooker could not ignore this, and he was impelled therefore, in spite of 
their inconsistency with his Thomism, to incorporate in the later part of 
his work ideas derived from Marsilius of Padua. Hooker’s last three 
books, which were not published till long after his death, have been 
pronounced spurious, but Dr. Munz makes a good case for their authen- 
ticity, and suggests that Hooker left them unfinished because he was 
aware of the impossibility of reconciling these different elements, and was 
too honest a thinker to try to tie up the loose ends of his arguments. 
In later chapters Dr. Munz works out interesting parallels between 
Hooker’s thought in relation to the situation in England and that of 
Bellarmine, Suarez, and other writers who used a Thomistic basis to 
_combat the Augustinian assumptions inherent in continental Protestant- 
ism. The result of their work was to reveal the potentialities for political 
thought of a revived and Christianized Aristotelianism, but he insists that 
Hooker (in spite of the debt of Locke to the constitutionalism that 
appeared as one of the strands in his thought) represented not the dawn 
of rationalistic enlightenment but ‘the last great flowering of scholas- 
ticism’. Finally, Dr. Munz analyses the Platonic background of six- 
teenth-century Puritanism. Here he emphasizes the importance of the 
French philosopher Peter Ramus, and throws new light on the influence 
of Ramism at Cambridge in the later sixteenth century and the controversy 
it provoked there. It was unfortunate, he concludes, that the proximity 
of these disputes and his preoccupation with scholasticism prevented 
Hooker from appreciating the earlier non-Ramist Platonism which had 
come from Ficino and other scholars of the Italian Renaissance through 
Erasmus to the Oxford Reformers. Had he done so he might have 
fought his adversaries on their own ground and more effectively, saved 
the Erasmian tradition in England from being swamped by a wave of 
Calvinism, and formed a link with the seventeenth-century Cambridge 
Platonists who, as things were, formed a rather isolated group. Dr. 
Munz’s book contains a few odd turns of phrase, but it is a scholarly, 
thoughtful, and readable piece of work, and a valuable contribution to 
the study of one of the great figures in the history of English political 
philosophy. J. W. Goucu. 


D. Grosheide’s Cromwell Naer Het Oordeel Van Zijn Nederlandse 
Tijdgenoten (Amsterdam: Nordhollandsche Uitgevers, 1951), gives a very 
detailed summary of the Dutch literature, poetical, historical, and con- 
troversial, relating to Cromwell’s character and career during the years 
1645 to 1672. In addition, equally detailed descriptions are given of 
prints in which Cromwell’s features are identifiable. The brief con- 
cluding chapter is also given in English. The author finds little reason 
to modify the generally recognized view that Cromwell’s reputation was 
as detestable to Dutch opinion as to European. Public opinion, inflamed 
by events and by propagandists, some of outstanding literary ability, 
attributed to Cromwell the lowest motives. The execution of Charles I 
shocked the stable and prosperous Dutch society. The rise of a com- 
moner to sovereign power was resented by a century in which legitimism 
was of increasing appeal. Religious enthusiasm and political radicalism 
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made no appeal to the Dutch. Public opinion was most hostile to 
Cromwell when issues of policy strained the relations of the two countries. 
Both war and party politics, arising out of the exclusion of the House of 
Orange from political and military office, renewed bitter attacks upon 
Cromwell and his government. He was generally seen to be treacherous, 
self-seeking, hypocritical and Machiavellian. Force, lies and reason of 
state explained his rise to power. He was regarded as a tyrant at home 
and a danger to all his neighbours. These exaggerated estimates of 
Cromwell were corrected by the historians who were impressed by his 
success, although opposed to his policy. As a strong ruler, giving peace 
at home and gaining respect abroad, as a general and diplomatist able to 
foster and utilize the divisions of his opponents, and as a leader able to. 
win loyalty by expressing currently popular views, Cromwell secured fair 
appraisal by Dutch historians. None of them, however, showed any 
sympathy with the ends of his government; for to them the paradox of 
his career was the regicide’s consideration of the offer of the Crown, and 
his treatment of parliament. The verdict of the historians, though 
expressed more soberly, was not very different from that of other writers 
to whom Cromwell was a self-seeking usurper. Dr. Grosheide has 
accumulated a great deal of evidence and shown conclusively how very 
few were the Dutch admirers of Cromwell and of his system of govern- 


ment. Douctas Nosss. 






Antinomianism in English History by Dr. Gertrude Huehns (London: 
The Cresset Press, 1951) examines the emergence of a particular attitude 
of mind and attempts to assess its influence and significance in the period 
1640-60. As Dr. Huehns shows, antinomianism was not another sect 
and was never organized in a separate church; its period of public activity 
was short and it was superseded by other sects and movements. Its 
principal manifestations were in relation to the rise of the New Model 
Army, in which a moral responsibility for the maintenance of the cause 
against Charles I was joined to a distrust of a puritan programme of 
little promise to the social class represented in the New Model Army. 
Antinomianism proved the medium in which the protests of the humble 
might be expressed, but was ‘incapable of any constructive measures. 
Its individualism, the expression of the inspired conscience, rejected 
legalism and tradition: the spirit was freed from such restrictions, which 
were of a corrupt human origin. Since the spirit was the rule for the 
ordering of all human relations, antinomian individualism was active 
in all areas of society and was destructive of inherited social adjustments 
of the claims of authority and liberty. Thus, suited to times of resistance 
but not to reconstruction, antinomianism offered neither a political 
theory not a social order; for its theological outlook was outside con- 
temporary experience. Antinomian influence was general and pervasive, 
but also vague and often obscure. It is difficult to trace it without 
surveying the main religious and intellectual movements of the time. 
This Dr. Huehns does in a very attractive way, distinguished by a clever 
use of illustrative quotations and by shrewd comments upon seventeenth 
century problems. The suggested relationships between the Levellers 
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and Antinomians are of interest. The Quaker reaction to Antinomian 
argument is considered, and a useful summary of the Antinomian 
challenge to the conservative New England theocracy is given. Dr. 
Huehn has written an interesting and informative essay upon seventeenth 
century religious radicalism, studied from the point of view of its 
Antinomian critics. Douctas Nosss. 


The third volume of Aberdeen Council Letters (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1952), competently edited by Mrs. Louise Taylor, covers 
the period 1645 to 1659. The correspondence is almost wholly concerned 
with the struggles of the town to recover from the ravages of war, 
and rarely reflects the state of opinion on the revolutionary controversies 
of the time. As the editor notes, the Letters ‘are completely silent 
regarding the fate of Charles I and the problems of government created 
thereby’. Aberdeen was prepared to be a port of entry for Royalist 
arms and munitions, and provided one of the commissioners, a stern 
Covenanter, to negotiate with Charles II for his return. When this 
project failed, the Commonwealth and Protectorate were accepted 
‘ without comment so far as the Le¢ters show’. The Cromwellian Union 
presented only an opportunity to approach the Protector for relief from 
financial burdens, their agents in London suggesting that the petition 
should begin with ‘sum congratulorie preface that the government 
is settled in his hienes person’. So far as Aberdeen was concerned, the 
days of the Covenant were over. Unlike the two previous volumes,' 
this one, therefore, is of little value for national history; it records the 
efforts of what was once the ‘ braif toun’ to maintain peace and provide 
the means of restoring its prosperity. The Royalist victory at the Fecht 
of Aberdeen had left the town in a pitiable state. Many of its citizens 
had been slain in battle or massacred, some had fled as far as Poland, its 
booths had become stables for horses. For a time Montrose lingered in 
the hinterland. When freed from danger the town was further im- 
poverished and its sufferings increased by the quartering of Covenanting 
regiments, by the calling up of levies, the building of fortifications, 
the digging of trenches, the ravages of the plague, the levying of taxes, 
including a new excise. The claim made by the town council for com- 
pensation for war damage since 1644 amounted to over £221,000 (Scots) 
and by December 1648, losses by land and sea had risen to over one 
and a half million pounds (Scots), sums duly admitted by the Estates. 
How the town council endeavoured to mitigate these sufferings and claim 
relief from levies, quarterings, and taxation is the story revealed in these 
Letters. They are indispensable for the history of Aberdeen. Here are 
to be found as in the previous volumes the numerous instructions to 
its commissioners to the Convention of Royal Burghs and Parliament, 
throwing much light on their onerous duties, on trade, and burgh rivalry. 
Among the last of the printed documents is Monk’s declaration of 
15 November 1659, announcing his ‘Call from God... to march 
into England to assert and maintaine . . . the freedom and Rights of 


1 Ante, \viii, 497; Ixvi, 275. 
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the People of these three Nations’, and foreshadowing relief from the 
financial and other burdens which form the almost unvarying subject 
of this volume. H. W. MEIKLE. 


Professor F. C. Hamil’s study of The Valley of the Lower Thames 1640 
to 1850 (London: Cumberlege, for Toronto University Press, 1951) 
may be welcomed as a scholarly and readable contribution to Canadian 
local history. This region of western Ontario had a unity of its own, 
being separated from the settlements on the upper river by ‘ miles of 
primeval forest’. Professor Hamil obviously has a deep knowledge 
and love of the district, but he knows how to interest readers who have 
not that advantage and justifies his claim that its history is ‘ in miniature 
the history of Ontario, of Canada, or in some respects that of a much 
wider area’. The settlers, as is evident both from the body of the 
narrative and from the biographical appendices, were of very diverse 
origin., but, apart perhaps from the Moravians, who attempted, not very 
successfully, to evangelize the Indians, they had very similar problems 
to solve. The history of land settlement is perhaps the topic of most 
general interest, for it has been a frequent subject of generalization from 
the days of Wakefield and Durham to the present; but there is good 
material on the war of 1812 and the rebellion of 1837, the influence of 
Methodism, the effects of imperial trade policy, and many aspects of 
social history. ‘There is even a good story of a poltergeist. Some may 
also relish the description (not Mr. Hamil’s) of the Highland settlers as 
‘ not unlike our neighbours the Chippewas and Ottawas in their inordinate 
love of whiskey and incorrigible propensity to filthiness’. To criticize 
Mr. Hamil’s local documentation would be an impertinence; but it may 
be noted that the Colonial Trade Act to which he refers on p. 130 was 
passed not in 1831 but in 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV, cap. 59) and that it 
repealed the duties on agricultural produce in the Canadas alone and 
not throughout British North America. There are eight contemporary 
illustrations—reproduced in a not very pleasing green—and four very 
useful maps. The index would have been improved by some subdivision 
of the topical headings. W. P. MorreELt. 


M. Jean Orcibal’s studies of the religious history of seventeenth 
century France lead him in his new volume, Louis XIV et les Protestants 
(Paris: Vrin, 1951), to a critical consideration of the political and in- 
tellectual movement culminating in the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Illustrating his argument by copious references to contemporary 
correspondence and controversial pamphlets, M. Orcibal examines the 
Protestant, Catholic and Court policies and motives. The effect of the 
forcible methods of conversion associated with the Revocation upon the 
development of French Protestantism was pronounced. The resort 
to force destroyed the influence of the moderate elements, seeking some 
agreed basis of reunion, and strengthened extremist leadership, the 
inspiration of martyrdom, and appreciation of the Huguenot heri- 
tage. After the Edict of Nantes, French Protestantism had tended to 
disintegration, discipline weakening and doctrinal divergences increasing, 
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and at the same time the laity showed marked indifference to Calvinist 
principles. Renewed Protestantism was only able to survive in certain 
favoured areas of France after the Revocation, but because most pastors 
were driven from the country, the laity, usually leaderless, tended to be 
absorbed into the Catholic Church. Calvinist thought, re-stated by 
Jurieu, was unable to meet the critical situation of refugee pastors and 
oppressed laity. Forced to re-assert Calvinist principles of a supreme 
law-giver, acknowledged by every sound conscience, and the duty of the 
secular ruler to purge every conscience corrupted by undisciplined 
passions, Jurieu upheld implicitly the principles underlying the Revoca- 
tion, principles which strained the loyalty of its victims to Calvinist ortho- 
doxy. Not only did the refugees succumb more and more to the pleas on 
behalf of conscience put forward by a more dubious, if liberal, theology, 
but also aided Deism and, therefore, indirectly the philosophes. The use 
of force affected French Catholicism adversely and caused many of its 
leaders to regret a step which finally destroyed the hopes of a peaceful 
reunion. These regrets sprang not from humanitarian grounds, since 
Augustine’s view of political service to the Church was generally accepted, 
but from religious reactions of forced consciences. The open use of 
force produced conformists but at the same time marked the end of the 
French Counter-Reformation. Those converted by force were open 
to new ideas because they were sceptical of the deep religious principles 
of the Church, acquiescing in an external conformity. Even the papacy 
ended by criticizing Louis XIV’s measures. Its earlier fears of a Gallican 
Church, united under Louis XIV but conceding something to Protestant 
convictions, fears which led it to resist Catholic moves to grant any such 
terms, proved groundless. None the less, Louis was seen by Rome as 
working for political ends at the expense of wider papal strategy, es- 
pecially when the international result of the Revocation was to prevent 
Christian co-operation against the Turk. Louis himself had long desired 
the unity of the French Church, and in this he but continued the attitude 
of the government since Henry IV, suspicious of ‘ the state within the 
state’, and convinced that only lack of power restrained the Huguenots. 
It was only when a truce for twenty years was signed with Spain that the 
problem of the Huguenots and of their ever-present denial of Louis’s 
absolute power, could be faced. Then he was able to demonstrate his 
orthodoxy and to make a bid for the championship of Catholic Europe 
by a decisive blow against the Huguenots. The Revocation was, at 
least to a considerable extent, Louis’ response to an international situation 
potentially adverse to French predominance. It was Louis’s attempt to 
outbid the Emperor and to bind the papacy to French interests, by the 
magnitude of his contribution to the cause of Catholicism and by the 
homage which Catholic opinion was expected to yield to him. More- 
over, the accession of James II seemed to remove the necessity to take 
account of English feeling. Thus Louis turned to the policy of Re- 
vocation, hitherto rejected as against his interest, only in 1684, when new 
international needs and factors gave the opportunity to transform 
Foucault’s impulsive use of force to effect large-scale conversion into a 
national policy. M. Orcibal’s treatment of these issues is distinguished 
by clarity and balanced judgement. Douctas Nosss. 
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William Penn’s account of his travels in Ireland has for some time been 
known to, and used by, historians, but hitherto the text has only been 
available in a rare privately printed edition of 1910 or in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography (vol. xl, 1916), neither easily accessible 
to English readers. My Irish Journal, 1669-1670, edited by Miss Isabel 
Grubb with an introduction by Henry J. Cadbury (Longmans, Green and 
Co., London, 1952) is a praiseworthy attempt to bring this interesting 
diary before a wider public. The editor’s confessed aim has been to 
provide an easily readable text. Accordingly abbreviations have been 
expanded, words supplied to make the meaning clear and the spelling 
modernized, without any indication of what has been changed. A com- 
parison, however, between the printed version and photographic repro- 
ductions of certain pages of the manuscript gives some idea of the kind 
of alterations made, and shows that something of the seventeenth-century 
flavour has inevitably been lost. The Journal has a triple interest. As a 
result of Miss Grubb’s painstaking identification of a high proportion of 
the persons designated only by initials, it does much to illuminate the 
early history of Quakerism in Ireland. Secondly, it is an important source 
for Penn’s own life and character at a crucial period of his career, especially 
in showing his already strong friendship with Gulielma Springett, later 
his wife; thirdly, it throws some light on the Irish land problem and land 
values. As Miss Grubb points out, it is unlikely that Admiral Penn knew 
how many Quaker friends his son had in Ireland, when he sent him over 
to settle his estates, after his release from imprisonment in 1669. He 
immediately joined in the activities of the Friends and interested himself 
in their welfare, interceding even with the Lord Lieutenant to try to save 
them from molestation, especially at the hands of the mayor of Cork, for 
his social standing enabled him to argue their case in high places. Penn’s 
life there was very full, and his remarkable energy and wide interests 
recall the activities of another great religious leader who visited Ireland, 
John Wesley. Apart from his constant attendance at Quaker meetings, 
he spent much time visiting those Friends who lay in prison and in both 
verbal and written controversy with Roman Catholics; he also entered in 
his Journal visits to and dinners with his friends, and small details like his 
observation of the iron works at Mountrath and his purchase of usque- 
baugh from widow Gould at Macroom. It is hardly to be expected that 
he would transcend the ideas of his own day as regards the native Irish. 
Miss Grubb notes that the Quakers in Ireland were almost wholly 
Englishmen or of English descent, therefore he felt no religious bond 
with them; to him they are the ‘ Fitzpats ’, and he despised their customs: 
“ Overtook a burying, barbarous like the heathen’, is his comment on an 
Irish funeral. Yet there is nothing in the brief entries of the Journal to 
make that toleration and generosity of mind later manifested in his colony 
in America surprising. The edition has two maps as endpapers and full 
notes; it is an irritation to the reader that these are not given page 
references to the printed text, but refer only to the date of the entry in 
the Journal. ANNE WHITEMAN. 
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Professor George R. Havens’ and Professor Donald F. Bond’s 
Critical Bibliograpny of French Literature, vol. iv: The Eighteenth Century 
(Syracuse University Press, 1951), is the kind of publication that would 
be valuable whatever its faults might be. Both editors are distinguished 
scholars in the field of eighteenth-century French studies, and both figure 
honourably in the pages of their book as contributors of original items. 
Of the two, Professor Havens is better known as a critic and editor, 
Professor Bond as a bibliographer. Together they make an excellent 
team, and their efforts are ably supported by a distinguished band of 
collaborators. This is a critical bibliography in two senses. In the first 
place, it is highly selective and it would be the easiest task in the world to 
indicate lacunae. But on the whole, in performing the difficult and 
invidious task assigned them by the General Editor, Professor Cabeen, 
namely, to select from the enormous mass of writing concerned with the 
great eighteenth-century French writers and movements only those works 
which are indispensable, the compilers appear to have shown excellent 
judgement. The present reviewer, after testing the work with some care 
at various points, and resisting the easy temptation to deplore the exclu- 
sion of this and the inclusion of that, has no real complaints to make. 
The work has no pretensions to be comprehensive: for detailed studies 
the researcher will still have to consult the specialized bibliographies listed 
at the beginning of the book and of the various sections. In the second 
place, the work is ‘ critical ’ in that it provides brief descriptive and critical 
notes on the contents of the books, parts of books and articles listed. 
These are in the main just, informative and useful; but there are some 
which are more laconic than illuminating, as for instance Professor 
Morris Bishop’s assessments of two of Gilbert Stenger’s books, one of 
which he sums up as ‘ Pleasant ’ and the other as ‘ Agreeable’. The 3319 
items are classified in chapters bearing the names of some of the principal 
eighteenth-century French writers (Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Diderot), or such titles as Background Materials, Poetry, Drama, Prose 
Fiction, and Miscellaneous Prose. Many scholars would have regarded 
Buffon as sufficiently important and eminent to deserve a chapter to 
himself; and the section on Poetry appears too severely selective. One 
of the most useful chapters is the last one, on Foreign Influences and 
Relations. It covers a wide range of American, British, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish writers, and will be invaluable for the student of 
comparative literature in this most cosmopolitan of centuries. The book 
is a pleasure to look at and to handle. Its index is a model of complete- 
nes and clarity—a prime virtue in a publication of this kind—and the 
only criticism this reviewer has to make of the printing is that the sub- 
headings in chapters are too inconspicuous. On the whole, the book 
succeeds in its avowed aim ‘to gather together only that information which 
is essential to the specialist, the advanced student, or the cultivated amateur 
of French Literature ’, and it is safe to predict that no library with any pre- 
tensions to academic status will fail to acquire it. F, T. H. Frercuer. 


The familiar work of the late H. G. Graham, bearing nearly the same 
title as Miss Majorie Plant’s, is admittedly out of date, but her book, 
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The Domestic Life of Scotland in the Eighteenth Century (Edinburgh: Univer- 
sity Press, 1952), will not supersede it. Miss Plant, traversing ground 
which Graham covered, and drawing on the authorities he used as well 
as some others, sticks faithfully to her subject, documents all her state- 
ments, and does not unduly obtrude comment. But the facts and 
allegations she has collected are not digested: they are merely assembled; 
and she has not, in the end, got behind the surface of her period. The 
book’s most obvious fault is in its selection of material. Miss Plant has 
read widely, though by no means exhaustively, in the printed memoirs, 
biographies, letters, travels, and household accounts of the eighteenth 
century, besides picking some details from the Statistical Account of 
Scotland and the Scots Magazine. But she has neglected—with a single 
exception, the Mackenzie of Delvine collection in the National Library of 
Scotland—the enormously rich and easily accessible manuscript sources : 
testaments, inventories of plenishings, kirk session records, merchants’ 
account-books, and collections of family letters. Nor has she visited 
museums or portrait galleries. From a field thus restricted Miss Plant 
gathers with insufficient discrimination. Letters, diaries, and household 
books are sound primary sources; but the memoirs of such writers as 
Cockburn have inevitable gaps and prejudices, and the observations of 
such visitors as Burt (called ‘ Edward ’ Burt throughout, though his name 
was Edmund), Topham, Johnson, Hall, Dorothy Wordsworth, and 
Saint-Fond have all the limitations of the tourist’s vision. Between the 
relative values of native and alien, contemporary and retrospective, 
factual and critical writers, Miss Plant seems to recognize little distinction. 
She takes almost any statement on trust. As a single example, the 
allegation (p. 227) that ‘ the children of the well-to-do ’ suffered from the 
itch ‘ as badly as any ’ is made on the sole authority of Burt. It would be 
as fair to claim that they never had it at all from the evidence which 
Professor Pottle has indicated that Boswell, at the age of thirty-three, did 
not even know its symptoms. The scope of the volume is wide but does 
not seem to have been planned. Miss Plant leaps from class to class, 
from Highland to Lowland, and from one end of the century to the other, 
often in a single paragraph and sometimes in one sentence. The general 
result is confused and full of misleading emphases. ‘The volume as a 
whole, while it will entertain the superficial reader, will be of little help 
to the student who wants to dig deeper than H. G. Graham. 
James FERGUSSON. 


The Jesuits in North America are the subject of a classic volume of 
Parkman, and the Jesuit Relations are among the best known sources 
for the history of North America. The purpose of Mr. J. H. Kennedy in 
his Jesuit and Savage in New France (New Haven: Cumberlege, for Yale 
University Press, 1950) is to reinterpret the Relations and ancillary material 
with the object of showing how they contributed to build up the idea of 
the ‘ noble savage’ in eighteenth century France. He points out that 
the Jesuits ‘ knew few tribes well and some not at all’, but he praises their 
objectivity, especially in their later reports. On the other hand, ‘ the 
philosophes and their forerunners did not regard the savage primarily as 
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an end in himself but rather as a weapon, for the benefit of natural men 
in their struggle against the enemies of rational reform’. Mr. Kennedy 
regards Lahontan as the principal source of the philosophes’ conception. 
Religious conversion is a difficult subject to write about, and the influence 
of particular books or authors is generally disputable. Many therefore 
may continue to question Mr. Kennedy’s conclusions, though to the 
reviewer they seem sound. The book in any case is an essay rather than 
a profound or path-breaking work. One point in conclusion. It would 
not be right to criticize an American author for his use of American 
idiom; but-when Mr. Kennedy says that ‘ Biard hiked from one Micmac 
village to another’ (p. 113) he surely lowers the dignity of history. 
Fortunately it is the only such lapse. W. P. Morre tt. 


The preparation of the massive volume of Powis Papers, 1705-1894, 
edited with Introduction by John George Burnett (Third Spalding Club, 
Aberdeen, 1951) must have been a labour of love, since the papers here 
transcribed and edited are from his own Charter Chest at Powis in Old 
Aberdeen. There is a lengthy Introduction devoted to a discussion of 
the properties of Powis and the family histories of the Frasers and the 
Leslies with whom the records mostly deal, while the documents assem- 
bled in the Appendix include papers as diverse as charters and leases, on 
the one hand, and household and building accounts, on the other. Most 
interesting and valuable are the glimpses of university life at King’s 
College. Alexander Fraser of Powis was appointed Professor of Greek 
in 1700 and later became Subprincipal of King’s College. His easy 
tolerance of anti-government demonstrations on the part of students in 
1715 led to his temporary suspension from office. Being a man of 
property he had many interests beyond College Bounds. He took an 
active share in the civic affairs of Old Aberdeen, then a burgh in its own 
right, and he showed independence when he challenged the feudal burden 
of thirlage by establishing his own meal mill. ‘The Roup and Sale 
Accompt’ of his household furniture in 1742 gives us a glimpse of the 
interior of his house and his style of living. Among the many items 
there were six beds, a box bed, sixteen pairs of plaids, forty-one chairs, a 
broad sword, a dagger, a silver-handed small sword, a large spinning 
wheel, a round oak tea table, a tobacco box and a creditable supply of 
wine. At his death his rental from lands, fishings and houses was £1,564 
and his university salary paid in money, barley and meal amounted to 
£458. Altogether his income was £2,022 Scots or £168 sterling. In 
addition there were fees from students. John Leslie, who married the 
heir to Powis, was also connected with King’s College. In 1754 he was 
elected to the Chair of Greek. Among his letters are some from parents, 
like the Minister of Dunnet who wrote ‘ My Sons tell me that you rather 
Incline to Grow Corpulent, would not a Jaunt to the North during the 
Recess be of Service to you. . . . You would perhaps lay in a stock of 
Health by such an Excursion.’ There is an illuminating Account Book 
of Leslie’s son Hugh when he was twenty-two years of age. It details 
his expenses on recreation from which we learn that he frequented con- 
certs, assemblies, dancing classes, and the theatre. His sports were golf, 
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fencing, cards, shooting, and fishing. At a more mature age he engaged 
in agricultural improvements but we are only given a few extracts from 
these records. The volume is handsomely produced and contains a 
number of illustrations. Mr. Burnett is to be congratulated on giving us 
a fascinating collection of documents. H. HamI.ron. 


That the Royal Artillery deserve a more adequate record of their 
achievements and of the methods by which they were achieved than is 
contained in Duncan’s History of the Royal Artillery will be admitted by 
all who are interested in the history of the Army. Published over eighty 
years ago that work was based on official records but did not draw upon 
those in the Record Office, notably the Muster Rolls (W.O. xii) and Pay 
Lists of which Colonel M. E. S. Laws has made such admirable use in his 
Battery Records of the Royal Artillery, 1716-1859 (Royal Artillery Institute, 
Woolwich, 1952). It is really a remarkable piece of work, the result of 
years of careful, scholarly and devoted labour, containing a vast amount 
of information about the units and detachments of Royal Artillery em- 
ployed in every operation in the period it covers, down to the details of 
small parties embarked on board our warships for operations like the 
bombardment of Acre in 1840 or the occupation of Heligoland in 1808. 
The successive commanders of the different units are detailed, every 
change of station in peace and war is recorded, and no future historian of 
any campaign between Marlborough’s days and the Indian Mutiny will 
have any excuse for not knowing what artillery served in the operations 
in question. It would have been invaluable to Sir John Fortescue, to 
whose history Colonel Laws modestly says his book will serve as a 
supplementary volume. It is much more than that: Colonel Laws may 
have given his work the form of a compilation of notes, but he has laid 
the foundations well and truly for the re-writing of the achievements of 
the Royal Artillery. His terminal date, 1859, is to be explained by having 
been that of the re-organization of ‘ battalions’ and ‘ companies ’ into 
‘brigades’ and ‘batteries’, The two original companies of 1716, 
increased to four in 1722 and to twenty-four by 1759, when they were first 
divided into battalions, had been known by their commanders’ names 
until 1825, when they were for the first time numbered. Duncan’s 
allotment of numbers to them before that date, which was his own 
invention and quite without authority, has merely tended to confuse 
matters and must be reckoned among the many difficulties with which 
Colonel Laws has contended so successfully. His work is a contribution 
to the subject of the greatest value and importance and he has put all who 
work in the same field under a very great debt. C. T. ATKINSON. 


English readers whose knowledge of American pioneering in the 
Pacific depends mainly upon boyhood memories of Two Years Before 
the Mast may find that Raymond A. Rydell’s Cape Horn to the Pacific—The 
Rise and Decline of an Ocean Highway (Cambridge University Press, for 
the University of California Press, 1952) sends them back to Dana’s 
classic with a new interest and perspective. After a brief glance at 
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Europeans in the Ocean from Magellan to Cook, Mr. Rydell outlines 
the growth of American interests in the Pacific, using the Cape 
Horn route, under the stimulus of the China trade in furs and the 
general commerce in hides, tallow and whales before the rush of the 
forty-niners to California brought in the short, golden age of the clipper 
ships and created, before the Civil War, an American merchant marine 
second to none. He then traces the decline of this route, from 
the nationally introverted years of post-civil war railroad and business 
expansion to the opening of the Panama Canal in 1914. His account 
is straightforward and succinct but seems to suffer from a lack of 
balance, which would probably have been remedied if more of the con- 
tinental history of the United States—with, perhaps, a little of the history 
of European (including Russian) expansion—had been sketched into the 
background of his Pacific story. Lack of this means that a number of 
tantalizing generalizations are made, which, if supported by more general 
American history, would have brought his main theme into sharper 
focus. For example: ‘The China trade was lucrative enough to 
account in no small degree for the years of Federalist prosperity, no less 
than the accumulation of sufficient capital to stimulate the early growth 
of manufactures in the north-eastern United States’ (p. 41); ‘The 
California hide and tallow trade, therefore, was at once cause and effect 
of the westward expansion of the United States’ (p. 57). Some of the 
space used for rather routine and over-worked details on missionaries 
and the U.S. Navy in the Pacific could, perhaps, have been used for the 
expansion of such important points. And one feels that more might 
have been said on the post-civil war grain trade round the Horn; and 
perhaps a little more on the guano trade, considering that Mr. Rydell 
claims that ‘ it is not too much to state that the first step in the acquisition 
of overseas possessions by the United States came through the guano 
commerce’ (p. 145). Indeed, one feels that the scholarly virtue of 
succinctness has been allowed too much to overcome the other virtues 
of balance and depth. Yet some of these defects are remedied in the 
very full notes and bibliography: though one wonders why a number of 
important points (such as the letter of Commodore Thomas ap Catesby 
Jones justifying his seizure of Monterey in 1842, one of the earliest uses 
of the principle of the Monroe Doctrine, p. 169) should be relegated to 
the notes instead of being incorporated in the text where they would 
seem to bring out the significance of the book’s general theme; and why 
if, as the author admits, ‘ Melville’s works in particular are of great 
usefulness ’ (p. 183), he should omit Typee from his bibliography. But 
with these criticisms, Mr. Rydell’s work forms a useful contribution 
to United States’, Californian and Pacific History; and historians of 
British expansion by sea will find not a few points of interest in it. 

GEORGE SHEPPERSON. 


The Brown family of Providence, Rhode Island, is unique in American 
history, not only for the continuity and variety of its business enterprises 
but also for the vast collection of family papers which illuminate its 
career. These papers, which used to lie in more than forty awe-inspiring 
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boxes in the John Carter Brown Library, have now been classified (one 
would like to know more about the classification), and they form the 
substance of Professor James B. Hedges’s study of the family. The first 
of three volumes, The Browns of Providence Plantations: Colonial Years, has 
now (1952) been published by the Harvard University Press (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). The book gives a picture of the Browns’ business 
which is, on the whole, just and balanced, and brings out well the inter- 
dependence of its different branches—the West India voyages, the 
spermaceti candles, the remittances of oil to London, the retail trade, the 
iron furnace, and, later, the war contracts. This is a great merit, for it 
was the nice adjustment of complementary activities which enabled the 
Browns to survive the storms of the revolutionary era, and has, indeed, 
distinguished them from most of their competitors through long periods 
of their history. This merit, however, is purchased by an occasional 
failure in analysis and an almost total lack of statistical information—such 
figures as Professor Hedges gives are nearly always illustrations, but no 
more. This deficiency is partly due, no doubt, to the nature of the Brown 
archives: if my memory serves me right, they abound much more in 
letters than in accounts. Nevertheless, from the figures which he had 
before him Professor Hedges could have made a much better attempt at 
estimating, for example, the profitableness of the Surinam voyages. In 
this respect his book does not compare favourably with Professor W. T. 
Baxter’s House of Hancock; perhaps this is no accident, for Professor 
Baxter is a professor of accounting, Professor Hedges of history. It is 
a pity that he has not tried harder to discover and to show what each class 
of business contributed to the income and the capital of the family. 
Another slight blur is caused by the fact that the firm of the four brothers 
began to split into fragments from 1771, and Professor Hedges is 
writing the history of two or more businesses from that date; it is 
difficult, however, to imagine any device by which he could have avoided 
the inconveniences issuing from this fact. In spite of these weaknesses, 
his book is a very important and interesting one. Some things about the 
Browns were unique: for instance, though they shared with others the 
tendency to monopoly (witness the spermaceti candle trust, of which they 
were members), they were the only people, so far as I know, who tried 
at that date to get up a monopoly in the intensely competitive West India 
trade; Professor Hedges tells, I believe for the first time, the story of 
their interesting attempt to corner the export of Rhode Island tobacco to 
Surinam. In another respect too the Browns were unusual: they paid 
off all their debts in England just before the United States became inde- 
pendent. Altogether they were a most remarkable family, and Professor 
Hedges’s first volume of their history promises well. 


RICHARD PARES. 


Volume v of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson, edited by Mr. Julian P. 
Boyd (Princeton University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1952) 
covers the last painful months of Jefferson’s governorship of Virginia, 
February to May 1781, though it stops short of the concluding scene. It 
is a mass of detail, comprising some 834 pieces in 670 pages—over half 
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of them in-letters—together with a 35-page appendix on the ‘ Affair of 
Westover’, the home of Mary Willing Byrd. Excluding that cause 
célebre, which is of small interest to any but a state historian, we are left 
with a remarkable picture of a gallant (if slightly priggish) struggle 
against adversity. Any chance of capturing Benedict Arnold quickly 
disappeared with the arrival of a British fleet in place of the expected 
Frenchmen; the state vessels of Virginia were destroyed at Osborne’s; 
and on 15 May Jefferson was again compelled, this time by default of his 
Assembly, to evacuate ‘ this miserable village’, Richmond. The militia 
were now widely in revolt against both taxation and the draft, and 
inflation had gone so far that on 7 May a dog was tarred and ‘ feathered ’ 
with paper dollars in the streets of Philadelphia. Yet, encouraged by the 
arrival of the buoyant and congenial Lafayette, the character of Jefferson, 
in spite of an untimely obsession with civil rights in the midst of military 
collapse, shone serenely through these troubles, while those of even the 
professional soldiers Steuben and Nathanael Greene burned dim. And 
all this time not only the north-western Indians but the Cherokees near 
the Cumberland Gap were pressing hard upon the western frontiers, 
scalping, cattle-raiding, and riding off with loads of fresh-killed meat, 
contemptuous of the patient few who trailed them by ‘ the blood not dry 
on the Bushes ’. A. STEEL. 


The lectures printed in the third volume of Baron Hume’s Lectures, 
1786-1822, edited by Mr. G. Campbell H. Paton (Edinburgh: Constable, 
for the Stair Society, 1952), have been taken from the original manuscripts 
in the Library of the Faculty of Advocates. They represent the lectures 
as contained in the manuscripts and delivered by Baron Hume to his 
class during 1821-2, the last year of his tenure of the Chair of Scots Law 
in the University of Edinburgh. They comprise (a) the remainder 
of Part ii of the course—Obligations—covering the Assignation of 
Obligations, the Extinction of Obligations, Obligations ex Delicto, 
Obligations quasi ex contractu, and Obligations quasi ex delicto, and (b) the 
first two chapters of the first part of Part iii—Real Rights. Some 
excerpts from students’ notes additional to the printed lectures have been 
given in the footnotes: and a reference has been made in the footnotes to 
the corresponding passages in the Institutional writers and to some other 
authorities. Mr. Paton—Lecturer in the History of Scots Law in the 
University of Glasgow, who edited and annotated volumes i and ii—has 
edited and annotated volume iii. There is thus continuity of editing 
throughout the three volumes. The outstanding features of the lectures 
are (a) the thoroughness of their preparation and (b) the fact that, in 
conjunction with the references in the footnotes to modern authorities, 
most of what was said by Baron Hume over 100 years ago is still applic- 
able. The reason for this is that the subjects dealt with in this volume, 
such as, for example, Prescription and Servitudes, are governed by prin- 
ciples which are fundamental to the law of Scotland. These lectures are 
therefore of practical value and not merely of academic interest. The 
Stair Society and Mr. Campbell Paton have once again made all who are 
interested in the history of the law of Scotland deeply indebted to them. 
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The lectures are beautifully reproduced and the printing is excellent. 
The only adverse criticism which one could make is upon the absence of 
an Index. This is, however, to some extent atoned for by the compre- 
hensive character of the Table of Contents. G. A. MonrGomery. 


A regimental history has as a rule only a limited appeal and is not 
likely to be much read beyond the regimental or at best county circle, but 
the well-produced and well-written volume in which Mr. Marcus Cunliffe 
has detailed the history of the Royal Irish Fusiliers (The Royal Irish 
Fusiliers, 1793-1950; G. Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, London, 
1952) has some claims to reach a largeraudience. The 87th and 89th Foot, 
both raised in Ireland in 1793 and brought together in 1881 as ‘ Princess 
Victoria’s (Royal Irish Fusiliers) ’, have fine records, full of incident and 
interest, with Barrosa and Gough’s defence of Tarifa as the outstanding 
episodes in the 87th story, Lundy’s Lane in the defence of Canada 
against the Americans in that of the 89th, and Mr. Cunliffe has told their 
stories well, if he trips up at times over things in which neither regiment 
was directly concerned. He writes clearly and reasonably ; he does not 
over-load the story with minor detail or indulge in ‘ arm-chair’ criticism ; 
if he has not had enough space to do justice to the regiment’s record 
between 1914 and 1918, when it had five ‘ Service ’ battalions in the field 
as well as two Regular, he has got a good deal into a reasonable compass, 
and the Royal Irish Fusiliers should be well satisfied with his work. The 
only weak spot is that more maps are badly needed: several episodes are 
obscure for lack of them, while some of the maps are not very conveni- 
ently placed for consultation. C. T. Arxrnson. 


In his study of The Ruhr (London: Faber and Faber, 1952) Professor 
Norman Pounds gives a clear account of the present economic situation 
in the most important industrial region on the continent and also discusses 
the position of the Ruhr in the economy and politics of Europe. Students 
of economic history will be particularly interested in the early chapters 
of the book in which the author examines conditions in the Ruhr at the 
beginning, in the middle and at the end of the nineteenth century. This 
survey, based upon a careful—though not exhaustive—examination of 
contemporary sources and modern monographs, brings to light a good 
deal of historical information hitherto available only in German and 
French publications. But the method adopted by Professor Pounds—a 
technique not infrequently employed in studies in ‘ historical geography ’ 
—is not without its drawbacks. Three descriptions of the Ruhr economy, 
as it was in 1800, 1850, and 1900, are not really an adequate substitute for 
a straightforward account and analysis of the evolution of the Rhenish- 
Westphalian industrial area in the nineteenth century. Moreover, the 
space which the author devotes to his historical chapters is so limited that 
his account is inevitably highly condensed. From the few words devoted 
to William Thomas Mulvany one would hardly gather that this dis- 
tinguished Irishman was one of the greatest entrepreneurs in the Ruhr 
in the middle of the nineteenth century. Kurt Bloemer’s biography of 
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Mulvany and Father Ryan’s paper in the Irish Quarterly Review (1923) show 
how Mulvany established the Hibernia and Shamrock mining company, 
brought skilled Durham miners to the Ruhr who introduced an improved 
mining technique, founded one of the first associations of colliery owners 
in the Dortmund Mining District, led the Ruhr coalowners in their 
struggle for cheaper railway freights, and played a leading part in extend- 
ing the market for Ruhr coal to Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Berlin. All 
this is omitted. Professor Pounds’s statement that the Hibernia concern 
was acquired by the Prussian State ‘ early in the present century ’ (p. 160) 
requires amplification. In 1904 the Prussian Fiskus tried to buy sufficient 
rlibernia shares to control the company. But both the five Berlin banks 
which held a considerable block of shares and influential members of the 
great Rhenish-Westphalian coal syndicate offered strenuous opposition to 
the policy of the Fiskus and the deal fell through. The well known banker 
Carl Fiirstenberg has told the story in his memoirs and has stated that he 
regarded his victory over the Fiskus as the greatest triumph of his career. 
It was not until the First World War that the Prussian government came 
to an agreement with the leading Ruhr industrialists on this matter and 
the way was opened for the nationalization of the Hibernia concern. 
Again, Professor Pounds’s references to the Rhine tolls are so brief as to 
be misleading. The suggestion that in Napoleon’s day the French ‘ swept 
aside ’ these tolls (p. 52) is incorrect. The reform of the tolls in 1804 was 
no unilateral action on the part of the French. The Octroi Convention 
was a treaty between the Holy Roman Empire and France which provided 
for various dues on shipping, cargoes and passengers. On page 87 it is 
implied that the Rhine had been freed from tolls by 1850 but this was 
not in fact achieved until 1868. These examples show how easy it is to 
give a false impression of the facts when an attempt is made to write too 
concise an account of a somewhat complex sequence of events. 
W. O. HENDERSON. 


The Institut d’Etudes Polonaises en Belgique, founded five years ago 
to form a library and publication centre for Polish scholars exiled from 
their home-land, is to be congratulated on its gallant struggle against lack 
of funds to keep Polish culture alive in western Europe. _ Its latest 
publication, in the po/ycopie form adopted by the lecturers of the Sorbonne, 
is a Cahier (the tenth of the series) by Jean St. Dutkowski and Alfred 
Marston, both Docteurs of the University of Paris, dealing with an 
interesting episode in Napoleonic history: the Polish Legion recruited 
at Metz under General Kniaziewicz in 1799 to form part of the army of 
the Danube. This Legion distinguished itself at Hohenlinden the follow- 
ing year; but its gallantry received no more reward than that of General 
Dombrowski’s Polish Legion in the Italian campaign of 1796-7. Napo- 
leon tried to make use of it to garrison Tuscany in 1801—2, in place of 
French troops, and was characteristically blind to anything but his own 
interests; ‘until it became clear that the arrangement would not work, and 
he persuaded the Legion to let itself be shipped off to San Domingo as 
part of General Leclerc’s unfortunate expedition. This part of the story 
has already been recorded in Skalkowski’s Les Polonais 4 Saint-Domingue 
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(1921): the present publication, La Légion Polonaise en Toscane (Bruxelles, 
1952) prints some fifty extracts, mostly from the Archives du Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres a Paris, illustrating the difficulties encountered by 
Napoleon in dealing with the Tuscan government and the Polish com- 
mandant. They supply a useful footnote to Napoleon’s treatment of 
the Poles—making use of their pugnacity, whilst ignoring their national 
aspirations. J. M. THompson. 


The first of the two journals printed by the Hudson’s Bay Record 
Society in its thirteenth volume, Peter Skene Ogden’s Snake Country Journals, 
1824-25 and 1825-26 (The Society, 1950) was supposed by Professor F. 
Merk to have been mislaid or suppressed. Its printing, with topographi- 
cal notes by Mr. Lewis A. McArthur and Mr. Robert W. Sawyer, will 
therefore be of particular interest to students of the history of the region, 
now comprised in the states of Oregon, Idaho and Montana. Dr. Burt 
Brown Baker in his introduction outlines the career of Ogden (who was of 
Loyalist descent) and the problems facing the company in the Columbia 
country, to which several of the earlier volumes in this series have been 
devoted. The plan was to ‘ trap the country dry’ so as to make it less 
attractive to the company’s American competitors. It succeeded for a 
time, but Ogden himself foresaw the settlement of the Willamette which 
ultimately determined the fate of the Snake country. The journals 
give a clear idea of the conduct of such expeditions on which the beaver 
were trapped by freemen attached to the expedition, not as in the Atha- 
basca country by the local Indians. They also reveal Ogden as a shrewd, 
level-headed and determined leader of men. The going was rough : 
‘when that Cuntre will see me agane’, wrote Finan McDonald after 
visiting it in 1823, ‘the Beaver will have Gould Skin’. There was danger 
from the Indians as well as from hunger and exposure. There was risk of 
losing men and furs by desertions to the Americans. Nevertheless 
Ogden persevered and on his second journey, when an American party 
was encountered, ‘ not one of our Party appeared the least inclined to 
leave us’. Professor E. E. Rich, the editor, is to be congratulated on his 
decision to print these interesting journals in full, with supplementary 
documents—one of them a second account of the 1824-5 expedition, 
by William Kitson. W. P. MorrEtt. 


The history of Tasmania is gradually being covered by scholarly 
monographs more thoroughly than that of any other Australian state. 
Mr. W. A. Townsley, in the most recent of them, The Struggle for Self- 
Government in Tasmania, 1842-36 (Hobart: Government Printer, 1951) 
has written ‘a number of separate studies’ rather than a ‘ complete or 
continuous ’ history. The method makes for a certain aridity, especially 
in the earlier chapters on the lieutenant-governor, the executive council 
and the administrative departments. In the chapter on the legislative 
council Mr. Townsley uses the reports of debates in the colonial news- 
papers to enliven the official records, but he does not reveal the skill in 
the delineation of character and in the relation of political events to their 
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social background so conspicuous in Professor Kathleen Fitzpatrick’s 
Sir John Franklin in Tasmania His intention, no doubt, is different, 
and though there is room for research on administrative history, especially 
on the administration of the convict system, Mr. Townsley’s work will 
not need to be done again. The Tasmanian government is to be con- 
gratulated on its willingness to publish a scholarly study of this kind. 
There are a few printer’s errors but they are of little importance. 


W. P. MorrELL. 


Mrs. Priscilla Robertson has not found much new to say about the 
Revolutions of 1848 (London: Cumberlege for Princeton University Press, 
1952). So much has been written about them recently that this is not 
surprising. Still, to put it at its lowest, this is the only general account 
of the revolutions in English, and it supersedes the old book by C. E. 
Maurice. It is well written, sound in its facts, and has an up-to-date 
bibliography. The chapters are of uneven merit. The French chapter 
stresses, in current fashion, the social problem and ‘ the right to work’. 
Though true enough, this version overlooks the French resentment 
against the Vienna settlement; and Mrs. Robertson finds it merely 
puzzling that the Radicals should have cared as much about Poland as 
about the National Workshops. At the other end of the scale, the 
Italian revolutions are treated in romantic, Trevelyan, fashion, and the 
social factor is largely ignored; it does not appear that Mrs. Robertson 
is well-grounded in the latest works of Italian scholars, though they are 
the most novel and interesting contribution to the subject. In central 
Europe, Prussia and Austria are given the separation which they attained 
only in 1866; and the national question therefore loses some of its 
significance. The treatment of the Vienna and Hungarian revolutions 
is excellent; and the special problem of Croatia is brought out well, 
almost stressed too much. On the other hand, the revolution in Prague 
has dropped out altogether, except for a few oblique references. There 
is a graver omission. No serious attempt is made to survey the revolu- 
tions as a whole—only six pages at the beginning, and nine at the end. 
But the revolutions were a European movement, and the revolutionaries 
all cut from the same cloth. The few psychological judgements are 
shrewd, but inadequate; and Mrs. Robertson ends on a despairing note. 
“Out of 1848 and its struggles no important new freedom was wrested. 
. . - Today millions of classless, stateless people crowd the continent in 
hatred and despair—and in a way they are the end product of the futility 
and ruthlessness of the 1848 revolutions.’ It would be truer to say that 
so far as democracy and national freedom exist in Europe today (and they 
exist in much of western Europe), they trace their origins to the revolu- 
tionary year. A. J. P. Taytor. 


It is common form nowadays to emphasize the economic factors in 
the French Revolution of 1848; but the Italian revolutions are still 
generally interpreted on a liberal-national basis. Signor Guido Quazza 

1 Ante, \xvii 454. 
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has made an interesting preliminary survey of La Lotta Sociale nel Risor- 
gimento (Turin: Tipografia Coggiola, 1951). Rather more than half the 
book sketches the economic development of Italy between 1815 and 1848. 
Each principal area is taken in turn, from Piedmont to Sicily. The 
growth of industry and, with it, of urban poverty and discontent are 
clearly shown. In fact, the great cities of Italy were nearer to Paris in 
spirit than is commonly supposed. But it is somewhat of an exaggeration 
to regard this discontent as ‘ proletarian ’ in the Marxist sense; the urban 
masses were pre-industrial, and they expressed themselves in Luddism, 
not in trade unions. The second half of the book attempts to estimate 
the social factors in the revolutionary year and then to show how the 
Radicals and monarchists were brought together by Cavour. This part 
is less successful. There was certainly a fear of ‘ the Red peril’ in 1848; 
and this helped the victory of reaction. But the Reds did not spring 
from the working-classes, though they sometimes claimed to represent 
them. The only action of the masses in 1848 was the support given to 
reaction by the lazzaroni in Naples. Both Reds and moderates were 
middle-class intellectuals; and they could unite later on a common 
programme of unification, spurred on by the need for a customs-union 
and the development of railways. Social analysis becomes misleading 
when it attempts to discover class differences in the conflict between 
Radicals and Liberals. On the other hand, this book gives a most useful 
account of Radical writings and their tentative approach to the social 
problem. Even those who disagree with some of the conclusions will 
find the book generally both stimulating and instructive. 
A. J. P. Taytor. 


Chinese Bondage in Peru, by Watt Stewart (Cambridge: University Press, 
for Duke University Press, 1952), is a graphic account of the transport 
of Chinese labour to Peru and its employment there between 1849, when 
Peru’s first immigration law for this purpose was passed, and 1874 when 
the traffic came to an end; it concludes with a full account of Garcia y 
Garcia’s mission to the Far East to negotiate Peru’s treaties of 1873 and 
1874 with Japan and China. It makes use of the mass of contemporary 
comment, Peruvian and foreign, on the coolie trade, along with unpub- 
lished materials of the foreign ministry at Lima and some of the Meiggs 
papers which Dr. Stewart used for his biography of the ‘ Yankee Pizarro’. 
It thus forms a valuable detailed study, adding another region to those 
included in Persia Campbell’s Chinese Coolie Emigration. In its general 
picture of the traffic it agrees closely with hers; ‘ it must be admitted’, 
Dr. Stewart writes, ‘ that the coolie trade did, in many respects, resemble 
the African slave trade’. He shows how Peru’s economy by the mid- 
nineteenth century came to demand a supply of Asiatic labour because 
the rule of the great semi-feudal hacendados made it uninviting to either 
Peruvian or European labour, and points out the relation between the 
civil war in the U.S.A. and the growth of Peruvian cotton production. 
Altogether from 1849 to 1874 a total of 90,000 Chinese may have been 
introduced, or rather imported, most of them under disgraceful conditions. 
After British, and then N. American, ships were forbidden to carry them 
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the coolies were brought over chiefly in Peruvian ships. They were 
habitually kidnapped, or Shanghaied (it appears that on one occasion a 
Viceroy’s son was thus dragged off to hard labour in Peru), and locked up 
in the barracoons of Macao before being forced on board overcrowded 
ships where they were often, if not always, abominably treated. Between 
1860 and 1863, 2400 of the 7884 coolies embarked are said to have died 
on the passage, a mortality of 30 per cent. ‘What a ghastly sacrifice of 
human life for monetary gain!’ At Callao the survivors were perfunc- 
torily examined, and then virtually put up to sale as indentured labour for 
aterm of years. The unluckiest went in the early years to the nightmare 
guano islands; the luckiest helped to build railways over the mountains 
for Meiggs—Dr. Stewart accepts the reports of Hutchison and others to 
the effect that Meiggs was a reasonable employer. Plantations absorbed 
the vast majority and exploited them in a manner he sums up as ‘ appal- 
ling’: his description recalls what is told of the treatment of the natives 
by the sixteenth-century conquistadores. But the Chinese were not 
always unresisting victims. On the sea-passage they sometimes rioted 
and killed their captors, and on the plantations risings became frequent 
after 1870 when there was a widespread outbreak in the Pativilca valley 
followed, according to an American account, by a police massacre of six 
hundred Chinese. Such resistance and the resulting publicity helped to 
mobilize Peruvian and international opinion, and to bring about the 
closing of Macao to the traffic in 1874. Dr. Stewart makes a generous 
estimate of the Chinese contribution to Peru. Also worth considering 
would be the effect of the contact on China. We may think of the coolie 
risings on slave-ships and plantations as among the early tributaries of 
the Chinese Revolution. Inside China a public opinion was already 
growing up against the ill-usage of Chinese in Peru, Cuba, and so on; 
like the sale of German troops to foreigners in the eighteenth century it 
helped to make the nation conscious of its need for a strong representative 
government able and willing to protect it. And Sun Yat-sen was to get 
money and support from overseas Chinese in places like Lima. 
V. G. KIERNAN. 


There is a certain danger in an attractive title for a book, or, should 
one say, in an attractive idea for a doctoral thesis, and it is a danger that 
has not left unscathed Dr. Donald Craigie Gordon, the author of The 
Australian Frontier in New Guinea 1870-1885 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1951; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege). The frontier 
concept is undoubtedly capable of fruitful application to the history of 
the British colonies, but Mr. Gordon has not really written about New 
Guinea as a frontier at all; he has written rather about the arguments 
about the frontier—i.e. from the mass of printed material bearing on the 
annexation by Queensland of the eastern part of New Guinea in 1883, 
the refusal of the imperial government to confirm this step, and the 
subsequent proclamation of a protectorate in 1884 under the shock of 
German action, he has abstracted a clear account of what may perhaps be 
called diplomatic history. True, the outlines of the story are familiar, 
and no strange revealing light beats here on the figures or the motives 
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involved; there are no judgements to be revised, Lord Derby, Mr. 
Gladstone, the Australians, Bismarck stand just where they did. But 
Mr. Gordon has filled in the outlines; he has made in particular an 
effort to see the principal Australians not merely as names, or as loud 
jingo noises, but as personalities themselves moving amid political 
complications, with mixed motives, and with the mixture by no means 
uniform. Unless some unsuspected cache of manuscript material turns 
up it is unlikely that there will be any revolutionary change in the story 
thus told. There are indeed a few touches which show us the frontier 
rather than Downing street and Brisbane, but not enough to justify 
the title; one reads of the first futile gold-rush and of some missionary 
difficulties. On the other hand, the early pages of the book, which 
do have New Guinea in the foreground—‘ Discovery and first Settle- 
ment Efforts. . . . Further Exploration’ have nothing to do with it as 
an Australian frontier. The more one considers the matter, indeed, 
the more one suspects Mr. Gordon’s thesis that New Guinea was in his 
period in any significant sense an Australian ‘frontier’. It must be 
added also that the chapter on the British attitude towards imperialism 
and other ‘ background ’ pages traverse a path very well-worn for the 
historian of empire, though this may have some justification if the book 
is aimed, as perhaps it is, at a public of American students of the 
subject. The map provided does not seem to have been designed for 
this particular book. J. C. BEAGLEHOLE. 


The late Rabbi Louis Greenberg’s The Jews in Russia, vol. ii, The 
Struggle for Emancipation, 1881-1917 (Oxford University Press, for Yale 
University Press, 1951), was prepared for publication by Dr. Mark 
Wischnitzer from a draft left by the author who died suddenly in 1946. 
It gives a compact and temperate account of the growing restrictions, 
persecution and pogroms which tormented Russian Jewry throughout 
the reigns of Alexander III and Nicholas II and frustrated the hopes 
previously aroused among ‘assimilationist’ Jews by the relatively 
enlightened policy of Alexander II. It also shows how influential persons 
at court and in the government deliberately fomented anti-semitism and 
Jew-baiting and used the popular excitement which their machinations 
helped to cause as a pretext for still further restrictions. But it is a 
weakness of the book that it never seems able to decide how far the 
Russian public was given to anti-semitism even without prompting from 
above. For example, it maintains on page 2? that the attitude of the 
provincial committees set up to review the Jewish problem in 1881 ‘ did 
not . . . support the government’s allegation that the native population 
hated or resented the Jew’. But on page 57 it says that ‘ Jewish con- 
temporaries speak of the indifference and hostility of even enlightened 
portions of Russian society towards their Jewish compatriots’; and on 
page 163 that ‘the most influential factor shaping the attitude of the 
Narodniki towards the pogroms was the outright traditional anti- 
semitism which pervaded all classes of Russian society’. Another 
weakness of the book is its failure to describe and analyse the economic 
position of Russian Jewry. It is clear that some of the resentment felt 
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against the Jews had a genuine or imagined economic basis. But the 
author makes only passing reference to economic issues and never tries 
to give a systematic picture of the role of the Jews in the Russian economy. 
The best parts of the book are those which deal with the main currents of 
opinion among the Jews themselves and with the various lines of action 
which their leaders advocated in face of increasing restrictions and 
persecution. Many Jews believed that if they persevered and struggled 
on within Russia itself they would end by achieving emancipation and 
equality with other Russian citizens, as they were eventually to do under 
the provisional government in March 1917. But others began to urge 
that the struggle for emancipation and equality within Russia was a blind 
alley and that a better solution would be to organize mass emigration to 
America, Palestine, or some under-developed area of the world such as the 
Argentine. The final chapter on ‘ The Origins of Zionism in Russia’ 
gives an interesting account of the emergence and development of the 
idea of Palestine as a Jewish National Home and its growing attraction 
for Russian Jews. But the comments which it makes on British policy 
in Palestine during the nineteen-thirties and the Second World war are 
surely out of place. G. H. Bo.sover. 


By his book Canadian External Relations : an Historical Study to 1914, 
Professor G. P. de T. Glazebrook established himself as the foremost 
authority on that subject. Now in his History of Canadian External 
Relations (London: Cumberlege, for Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1950) he has brought his study down to 1948, reprinting the 
earlier book ‘ with no changes other than the correction of a few errors ’. 
It is an excellent piece of work, well-documented, well-balanced and 
judicious in comment. It makes no pretension, of course, to com- 
pleteness, but is more than a mere compilation based on official statements. 
It seeks to penetrate behind the cautious phrases of governments to the 
realities that determine policy. Even so, it is of course a very different 
type of book from, for example, the late Professor Seton-Watson’s 
Britain in Europe. Canada had no foreign office, no representatives 
abroad, for most of the period with which Dr. Glazebrook is dealing. 
Its external relations concerned chiefly the United Kingdom and the 
United States and in neither case were they foreign relations of the classic 
European type. Rather they were concerned with day-to-day issues, 
chiefly economic. This gives Dr. Glazebrook an opportunity to in- 
terpret much of Canadian history from the external point of view. The 
method involves some. repetition occasionally. But Dr. Glazebrook 
is never trite or stale. The book is likely long to remain a standard 
work and should stimulate further monographic study. 


W. P. MorreEtt. 


In the general development of inter-war diplomacy the Spanish 
civil war owed its special significance to the fact that its issues could 
not easily be linked with the 1919 peace settlement; for Hitler it meant 
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therefore a gamble in foreign policy which could not be justified by re- 
ference to the well-tried themes of German political grievance, This, and 
the exposed position of the German forces in Spain at a time when the 
risk of a general European war could not be taken, necessitated prudence 
in the pursuit of Germany’s limited objectives; at times, indeed, 
prudence went so far as to suggest an abandonment of the objectives 
themselves. Vol. iii (Series D) of the Documents on German Foreign Policy, 
1918-1945 (London: H.M.S.O., 1951) is more illuminating for the 
study of General Franco’s mind than of Hitler’s, and the absence of any 
of the latter’s directives leaves in doubt the question of the extent of his 
interest and control. The documents in the archives of the German 
Foreign Office examined by the editors do not disclose evidence of 
German aid to the Spanish rebels prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 
July 1936; onthe other hand, Hitler is shown to have promised assistance 
within a few days of the outbreak. Much later, on 28 September 1940, 
he talked to Ciano about Spain’s ingratitude, and of the ‘ very extensive 
scale’ of help, which had ‘not been without risk’ at a time when 
Germany ‘ was in the middle of her rearmament’. In fact, however, 
Germany had decided, before the end of 1936, that her demands on Spain 
should be preponderantly of a commercial character, that Italy should 
take the lead, that the conflict must remain localized on Spanish territory, 
that ‘ time was not in our favour in Spain ’, and that Franco should make 
all possible haste in order to bring his action to a successful conclusion. 
The far-reaching Italo-Spanish agreement concluded at the end of 
November 1936 drew from Neurath some sharp criticisms: the wide 
scope of its political-economic clauses precluded similar agreements 
with third powers, including Germany, and Ciano had neglected his duty 
by omitting to consult the German government before concluding the 
agreement. Neurath took the opportunity of announcing that henceforth 
German help to Franco would be on a diminished scale (nos. 135, 142). 
Hitler seems to have satisfied himself that German professional diplo- 
matists were well fitted to handle the Spanish affair in a prudent and, by 
Nazi standards, non-provocative manner, and the main interest of this 
long volume is perhaps to be found in its ample evidence of the shifts and 
stratagems of German representatives on the Non-Intervention Com- 
mittee. Also of great interest is the story of the rapid growth of German 
economic interests, and the development of the Spanish and German 
trading companies, Hisma and Rowak; Spain’s heavy financial in- 
debtedness to Germany at the end of the civil war provided Hitler with 
his best excuse for pressure, through the German trade organization 
known as Sofindus, in the second world war which was soon to follow. 
The volume is also invaluable, it need hardly be said, for its detailed 
accounts of General Franco’s strategy and politics, and the development 
of the Nationalist movement in general: by comparison there is little to 
learn about the Republican cause. The cautious but decisive role of 
Dr. Salazar, Franco’s best friend and at the same time the protagonist 
of Anglo-Portuguese friendship, can be traced throughout. The volume 
ends with the withdrawal of the Condor Legion of so-called volunteers 
in 1939, and diminishing prospects of adequate compensation to Germany 
and Italy for their help: as Hitler remarked sadly to Ciano in September 
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1940, ‘when Germany now requested payment .. . this was often 
represented by the Spaniards as a tactless mixing of economic and ideal 
considerations ’ (no. 811). W. N. MEpuicorr. 


Documents on International Affairs, 1939-1946. Volume i. March- 
September 1939 (Oxford University Press, 1951) is a very expensive but 
useful volume which continues the series published by the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs between the wars. The documents 
have been selected primarily with an eye to supplementing and illus- 
trating the companion volumes in the Survey of International Affairs series. 
Considerations of space have led the editors to exclude any documents 
published in the British Foreign Office series on the origins of the 1939 
war; it was considered that this series would be both accessible and 
indispensable to users of the Chatham House surveys. Possibly the 
same argument might have been applied to the corresponding German 
Foreign Office series, from which a number of documents have been 
taken. All the documents are reprints, but the range is wide and the 
selection takes in various types of material—trade agreements, speeches, 
private memoranda—which are not always easily accessible. The main 
purpose of the collection, however, is to bring together the key docu- 
ments from the proceedings of the Nuremberg trials, the various coloured 
books published immediately after the outbreak of war, and the Ciano, 
Eristov, and Toscano compilations. It is, in short, a convenient 
work of reference. W. N. MEpDticorr. 


During the Lent Term of 1951 a series of lectures with the title, 
Pioneers of English Education was given at King’s College, London; and 
they have now appeared in book form (London: Faber, 1952), under the 
editorship of Dr. A. V. Judges, Professor of the History of Education in 
the University of London. This custom of publishing lecture courses is 
no new thing at King’s. To it we owe a whole series of volumes on the 
history of social and political ideas, sponsored by Professor Hearnshaw, 
and in Professor Judges’ own department the course entitled The Schools of 
England, edited by Dr. J. Dover Wilson. Professor Judges has secured the 
co-operation of a very strong team; and his wise choice of collabor- 
ators and able direction have avoided the two disadvantages to which 
a collection of this kind is sometimes liable—diffuseness of aim and 
variation of standard. Sir Philip Morris in an opening lecture provides 
the background of social history during the last century and a half, 
against which the subsequent lectures are set. Professor M. C. V. 
Jefferys shows how Robert Owen’s doctrinaire idealism did not prevent 
him from giving practical expression to education as a means of social 
betterment. Dr. Nicholas Hans deals with Bentham and James Mill. 
He ranges with equal felicity from Bentham’s activities in Russia to the 
relations of utilitarianism with freemasonry. Professor Judges himself 
discusses the practical genius of Kay-Shuttleworth and the emergence 
under his supervision of a state-inspected voluntary system, with a 
co-ordinated scheme of teacher-training. Mr. A. C. F. Beales gives a 
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penetrating analysis of J. H. Newman’s ‘transcendental Christian 
humanism’. Professor Lauwerys deals faithfully, but sympathetically, 
with that ‘ quintessential Philistine’, Herbert Spencer; while Professor 
Pattison contributes to this educational symposium a lecture on Matthew 
Arnold, the poet and litterateur whose influence was felt so strongly in 
educational theory and administration alike. The working out of what 
the ‘ blurb’ calls ‘ the final Victorian compromise’, by Forster and the 
liberal reformers during the last thirty years of the century, is concisely, 
but adequately, described by Mr. W. H. G. Armytage, of Sheffield 
University. Ina final lecture Sir John Maud writes up the achievements 
of a modern educational administrator. The task—it goes without 
saying—is authoritatively carried out; and this fact does much to allay 
one’s misgiving that it may be a little premature to classify this anonymous 
twentieth-century official among the ‘pioneers’. Education in this 
country, as Sir Philip Morris reminds us, has always been more a 
movement than a system; and this biographical treatment of ‘ move- 
ments’ has its advantages. It imports a human interest into the 
story, and, after all, it is individuals who do the ‘moving’. Thus a 
study, like the present one, of ‘ pioneers’ does illustrate the general 
development of English education during the period under review. 
If it is questioned whether there is justification for a re-assessment of 
the pioneers concerned, the book affords a satisfactory answer. The 
true prophet (in the Old Testament sense) has a message not only for 
his own age, but for all subsequent ones. It is well to have the issues 
which were raised by these ‘ pioneers’ re-thought in terms of modern 
problems. One small criticism: why was no practising teacher included 
among those selected? After all, the teaching profession is the cutting- 
edge of the whole machine, and has it made no contribution worthy of 
consideration here? However, Professor Judges drops a hint that 
‘ perhaps another opportunity may be offered later’ for further lectures 
along these lines. If so, they will be eagerly awaited, and together with 
the present volume will prove of the greatest interest to educationist and 
historian alike. H. C. BARNARD. 
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